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His first great adventure / 


So small, so inexperienced, 


he tackles solid food 


What a succession of fresh encounters 
—a baby’s first two years! New habits 
to form, new lessons to learn. But his 
most exciting task is when he begins 
to handle a grown-up diet. 


It’s a time of special care for mothers 
—when little digestions are struggling 
manfully to adapt themselves to this 
change. Thechoice of the first solid food 
calls for extra wisdom. As you know, 
that food must fill three requirements. 


‘Wat mothers say about it 


“Phyllis Ann has owe. up on Cream of Wheat 
ans cow’s milk. is unusually vigorous and 
si y. 


Mrs. G. O., Culver, Kan. 


“TI have used Cream of Wheat as the first solid 
food with all four of my children.” 


Mrs. E. A. S., Geneva, Il. 


“T find Cream of Wheat a wonderful food. I 
Seertas op tied &t to my baby at the age ef five 
mon 


Mrs. G. McK., Key West, Fia. 


First, it must supply the elements 
essential for growth and health. Sec- 
ond, it must be so simple in form that 
a baby’s stomach, recently graduated 
from milk alone, can handle it without 
risk. And third, it must be guarded 
against hot weather taint. 


For 31 years physicians have been 
advising mothers to use a particular 
food that leads all others as the first 
solid food for babies. Cream of Wheat. 
Here are three of their reasons: 


1. It is rich in energy. And you, who 
live with a baby, know how much 
of that he uses up. 


2. It is in a simple, granular form. 
Cream of Wheat has none of the 
harsh, indigestible part of the grain, 
to irritate his delicate digestive tract. 


3. Cream of Wheat is always clean and 
uniform in quality—protected by a 
triple-wrapped-and-sealed box. 


For safety for your baby, for serenity 
for yourself, start now, during the 
summer months, to give him Cream 
of Wheat. Send coupon below for gen- 
erous free sample. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. In Canada made by 
Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. 





A few of the standard books that 


recommend Cream of Wheat 
Care and Feeding of Infants and Children, by Dr. 
Walter Reeve Ramsey p. 137 


Feeding and the Nutritional Disorders in Infancy and 
Childhood, by Dr. Julius H. Hess p. 147 


The Care and Feeding of Children, by Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt pp. 124,5,7 


The Healthy Baby, by Dr. Roger H. Dennett p. 191 


Diet for Children from Birth to Two Years, published 
by Massachusetts Dept. of Public Health 


The Care and Feeding of Children, by Dr. John Lovett 
Morse p. 11 


© 1928, C. of W. Co. 
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W'* LIVE in a suburban apartment 


—far enough from the city to be- 

come acquainted with the neighbors. 
The night our Orthophonic came 
had 
hardly played three records before 


was really very amusing. We 


there were half-a-dozen people in the 
lobby looking for the orchestra. In- 
cluding the superintendent! It wasn’t 
long before they discovered us—and 
came trooping in. Another knock on the 
door—and the bridge-addicts from the 
floor above stood waiting, expecting 
to see the musicians. (So they said.) 
Betty Weeks described it best. She said 
that one minute you 
were dancing ina 
Broadway night-club 
—getting everything 
but the couvert charge. 
Next, Rachmaninoff 
had tucked you into a 
troika and you were 
galloping madly across 
a white Russian plain. 






It wasn't 
long before 
they discovered us— 
and came trooping in 


Or you were down south under a moon so 
big it couldn't be real, listening to hypnotic 
harmonies from some dusky cabin door. 
We had one of the old-style Victrolas 
for years. Good enough in its time. But 
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Broke Up 
Iwo Bridge Games 


That Evening 


as out-of-date as a horse and buggy. After 
we heard that new Orthophonic Victrola 
at the Thompsons’, we made up our minds 
to get one for ourselves. But we kept 
putting it off. 

Then one day Henry and I dropped in 
at the dealer's, and found out how easy 
it was to own an Orthophonic Victrola. 


The New Orthophonic 





VICTOR TALKING NSS ” MACHINE COMPANY 


—— 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 











We looked them all over—there were 
sO many exquisite cabinet-designs to 
choose from. Finally, we decided on 
what I call the Library Model. (The 
record-albums, in bright colors, are 
arranged like books in a bookcase.) 
The next night it was in our living- 
room. Since then we've played it con- 
Our only regret is that we 
could have had it months ago. 


stantly. 





Most Victor dealers will help you to dispose 
of your old talking-machine and offer you 
liberal terms on a new instrument. Have a 
demonstration in your home, where you may 
compare the instrument, both for its music 
and its decorative value. See and hear the Auto- 
matic Victrola, which changes its own records. 
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“The new way to loosen dirt 
without a stroke of work / 


What is the difference between a dreary, hard 
washday and an easy, early-ending one? 

It’s nearly all in the way you loosen dirt! 

No matter how you wash, you must loosen 
the dirt in the clothes . . . then you must remove 
the dirt. 

Now, millions of American women have been 
freed from drudgery by loosening dirt without 
one stroke of hard work! They soak out the dirt 
with Chipso suds! Could anything be simpler 
than that! 

Of course, the rest is easy! For removing this 
loosened dirt is hardly more than child's play 
now. How can Chipso make such a difference? 


The new way to escape 
the hard third of dishwashing 


The new Chipso method lets Chipso soak the 
grease off the china and utensils with hardly a 
dip of your hands into dishwater. In banishing 
this hard third of the work you gain 30 golden 
minutes a day to spend as you please! Here is 
the method: 

Pour hot water on Chipso for instant suds. 
Wash your glasses and silver first, as usual. But 
while rinsing and drying them, leave the china 
soaking in the suds—when you come to rinse it, 
it will be practically clean. While you are fin- 
ishing the china, soak the grease off the utensils 
in the same way. 








Soak first in the washing machine to 
loosen the dirt. Then start the machine, 
and with half the power your clothes 
will be clean! Time and money saved. 














All you need to do now is to squeeze the suds 
~ through the clothes to remove the dirt. Only 

bad spots need light hand-rubbing. Rinse, 

wring—and your washday is over, early in the 
i morning! 





Your washing machine 
—- costs less this way! 


To get full value out of Chipso, use it to lessen 
the operation costs of your machine. Soak your > 
clothes for a few minutes in the machine to 














st : loosen the dirt. Then start the motor, and in rd : 
: in 
I Saving half the time with half the power your clothes will s Sav § 
In tub washing, twenty minutes’ soak- be clean! In dishwashing you can let Chipso 


ing in Chipso suds loosens all the dirt. 
Then you just squeeze the dirt out! 
Time and work saved. 


suds soak the grease off. That protects 
your hands and gives you a new half 
hour each day. 




















Thrifty Chipso! There is enough in the large 
box for 4 to 6 family washings (about 5 cents a 
week), and a day’s dishwashing with Chipso 
costs less than a penny! 


Well, Chipso saves you time and work at tt 
every step. First: instant, lively suds at the ( C 
touch of hot water! How far ahead of soap- vy 
chipping and soap-melting this is! 

Then, when you've cooled the water and put 
the clothes to soak, you can /Jeave them 20 
minutes or overnight, as you prefer. When you 
comme back to them, the dirt is all loosened— 
and you haven't done a stroke of real work! 


Free! Saving Golden Hours—‘*How to take out 15 common 
stains . . save clothes by soaking . . lighten washday labor.”’ 
Problems like these, together with the newest laundry 
methods, ate discussed in a free booklet Saving Golden Hours. 
Send a postcard to Dept. CJ-7, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





4 -~ at the touch 
Chipso—hot water— of hot water 


ie Soaks clothes clean 
instant suds 


Dishes % less time 





Hh © 1928, P. & G. Co. 


The most amazing success in the history of household soap 
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‘““THE ONLY DRAWBACK TO A MATINEE,’ HE OBSERVED, ‘‘IS THAT IT LEAVES THE EVENING SUCH A LET-DOWN”? 


The C flaw in the Product 


s9,|HE man was talking about business and 
| the girl was thinking about love. She was 
thinking, as he leaned against the shiny 
oak filing case beside her desk and ex- 
pounded his ideas on advertising and sell- 
ing, manufacturing and merchandising, 
that she liked everything about him. His 
voice. The masculine nonchalance of his 
pose, hands in pockets, the well-cut, careless lines of his 
herringbone suit. She liked his deep-set, rather narrow 
eyes, their quizzical sidelong glance. The kind of thing that 
amused him. The kind of thing that did not. The way he 
had put out that fire that started in the wastebasket. The 
unflustered firmness with which he stood up to R. L. when 
R. L. was on one of his frequent rampages. You can scarcely 
be a man’s secretary for a year without learning to know 
him better, at least, than he thinks you do. 

She was thinking, too, that his fiancée did not appreciate 
him, didn’t really love him. How could she bear to leave him 
for six months for the mere Mediterranean, if she did? 

It was from this springboard that Elizabeth leaped into a 
a deep pool of thought. A pool that was sparkling, gay and 








By FANNIE KILBOURNE 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


sunny enough on the surface but had, as she well knew, just 
beneath this sunny surface, treacherous whirlpools, a men- 
acing, strong undertow that could suck one into certain sor- 
row. Fs pool of thought for any halfway prudent girl to keep 
out of. 

But Elizabeth went right on thinking, though she knew 
better—thinking what it would be like to be engaged to 
Mark Osgood herself. 

Osgood himself was obviously not thinking of any phase 
of engagements, and his sudden question recalled Elizabeth 
sharply to the discussion in which she was supposed to be 
taking part. 

“‘What’s the matter,”’ he asked, “with jersey?” 

“It shrinks.” 

Fortunately this answer did not require any thought at 
all, so Elizabeth could return to the conversation without 


having Osgood suspect that she had been away. She wrin- 
kled her brow. 

“‘Of course, the very best qualities may not shrink,” Eliza- 
beth went on, qualifying her answer, “‘if they’re dry-cleaned. 
Though I don’t know—I had a jersey dress that I paid much 
more than I should for and that I had dry-cleaned; and after 
just one cleaning I looked like a sausage when I put it on. 

“And besides’’—six months in the Miller Agency had 
taught Elizabeth the advertising line of approach—‘“‘ besides, 
the great appeal of jersey is its cheapness, and people who 
buy things cheap like to have them stand washing. Plenty 
of other woolen weaves can be washed like cotton, you know.” 

Osgood jotted down “shrinks’”’ in the tiny leather note- 
book which he always had in his inside coat pocket and 
abandoned jersey for the time being. It was the leisurely 
hour just before noon of a Saturday. There was seldom any- 
thing to do then, but nobody quite liked to leave the office 
before twelve o’clock. 

Responding to the feel of its leisurely dullness, Osgood 
waxed conversational. “‘That’s one of the best stunts for 
putting a product over,” he observed. “Whenever you can 
work it, find out the flaw in the product in general and 
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correct it in your own brand; then do all your advertising 
on that one point. That’s what Durbon Hosiery did, you 
know—‘ Durbon Silk Stockings Won’t Run.’ Silk stockings 
had always run; that had been the only thing against them.”’ 

Elizabeth nodded comprehendingly. ‘‘The enamel kitch- 
enware that won’t chip,” she added. “And the permanent 
wave that doesn’t need setting.” 

“Every product’s got its flaw,’’ Osgood repeated quite 
weightily; ‘‘and if you can just find it and correct it in your 
own brand ——” 

It must have been right then, really, that the idea began 
to germinate in Elizabeth Alden’s mind, though for several 
hours it went on so far underground that she was not in the 
least aware of it. All that she 
was aware of was disappoint- 
ment when Osgood glanced at 
his watch and returned to his 
own desk, evidently remember- 
ing some small task that could 
be cleaned up before closing 
time. 


HESE little office chats 

always ended like that, in 
disappointment. While they 
lasted Elizabeth could pretend 
to herself. Not that she fooled 
herself at all, of course, but the 
mere pretending was fun. Pre- 
tending that Osgood had 
sought her out to chat with 
because he really wanted to 
talk just to her, not because, 
her desk being a scant ten feet 
from his own, she was handy. 
That when he loitered a few 
minutes after closing time to 
finish up something they were 
discussing, it was because he 
couldn’t tear himself away. 
That his occasional compli- 
ments, always in reality some 
such remarks as ‘‘ You’ve gota 
good head on your shoulders, 
Miss Alden,” were of quite a 
different kind. 

It was easier to keep up this 
pretense sometimes than 
others. When he talked adver- 
tising to her that was, of course, 
because of the kind of head she 
had on her shoulders. But he 
also talked occasionally of golf 
and bridge, of some new book, 
of some old theory. The sort 
of talk that might mean a little 
something but didn’t, Eliza- 
beth knew. Men always talked 
to their secretaries. 

“T get so sick of Monday 
mornings,” her apartment 
mate had complained more 
than once. “I have to spend 
the first hour listening to the 
story of how every hole was 
made in Mr. Jenning’s Sunday 
golf game. His wife won’t listen 
to him and his friends want to 
talk about their own game, so 
he takes it out on me. _ I de- 
clare, if I have to listen to just 
how he got out of one more 
sand trap I’m going to ask for 
a raise.” 

Oh, yes, men always talked 
to their secretaries. The mere 
fact that Elizabeth felt she 
would love to spend the entire rest of her life hearing Mark 
Osgood explain how he got out of a sand trap had no bearing 
on the realities of the case. The fact that he obviously liked 
to talk to her meant less than nothing. 





EITHER did the Christmas present he had given her. 

Men usually gave Christmas presents to their secre- 
taries. Her apartment mate had had a check for twenty-five 
dollars. The fact that Osgood’s gift had been much more 
personal—that he had remembered her love for biography 
and given her two of the new ones she had particularly 
wanted and felt she couldn’t afford to buy—meant nothing 
except that Osgood was nicer than other men. For that mat- 
ter, he had also remembered the office boy’s home-assembled 
radio set and given him a trickle charger. 

Then there had been the one time that he had taken her 
out to dinner. He had been working on a campaign to 
submit to the Clarke Beverage Company, and she had stayed 
late to help him. It was half-past seven when they finished 
and he had asked her to have dinner with him. He had taken 
her to the City Club. 
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Every tiny detail of that evening she had tucked away in 
her memory to cherish. The mellow oak-paneled room with 
the dignified portraits—odd, how almost any man looks 
dignified done in oils!—the armchairs at the table that were 
so masculine, so comfortable, changing by the suggestion of 
their general lines a mere dinner into a festival of companion- 
ship and good cheer. The dinner that Osgood had ordered— 
Elizabeth remembered every bit of it, from the clam-juice 
cocktail at the beginning to the hazelnut ice cream and black 
coffee over which they loitered till nearly ten o’clock. 

But Elizabeth knew that Osgood had not laid away that 
evening in any bittersweet rose leaves of memory. He re- 
membered it, doubtless, but as a pleasant semibusiness 





occasion. He would have been quite as likely to have taken 
Mr. Tyler, the art director, or Jack Howard, a clever young 
copy writer. And if Barbara hadn’t been away on a house 
party he wouldn’t have taken any one of them. He would 
have begun looking at his watch uneasily shortly after six 
and would have disposed of Clarke’s beverages as expedi- 
tiously as possible and been off to join her. 

As one can never keep from biting on a sore tooth, Eliza- 
beth could never keep the most precious memory from end- 
ing in the sharp thought of Barbara. For Barbara was the 
girl Mark Osgood was going to marry. 

It was a rather exquisite sort of torture Elizabeth had let 
herself in for—falling in love with Osgood. The tightening 
screw of watching him fall in love with Barbara Cox. A 
man’s secretary can scarcely fail to know when that sort of 
thing is happening to him. Dozens of daily trifling, signifi- 
cant signs. 

Unusually busy mornings: ‘I’m out all day, Miss Alden; 
you take any calls that come.”” A moment’s pause. ‘‘ Unless 
it should be Miss Cox.” The florist’s envelope that appeared 
the first of every month among his personal mail. The new 


AND SHE STOOD LOOKING 
FIXEDLY AT THAT. THE 
ROOM 
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roadster he bought. The daily telephone call which he ob- 
viously waited to make till she was out of the office, the ab- 
rupt change of his voice if she happened to come back before 
he had quite finished. Oh, a man seldom needs to tell his 
secretary when he is falling in love. 

As a matter of fact, though, Osgood did tell Elizabeth. 
His hand was forced by the fact that she had crossed to his 
desk one afternoon with some letters for him to sign. Thick 
Chinese rugs in the executives’ offices being a part of the 
Miller Agency pattern, he did not hear her step. She came 
upon him regarding with pardonable pride a velvet-lined 
jewel box, containing a ring. Caught in the act, so to speak, 
he grinned a little shamefacedly and showed Elizabeth the 
ring. A very beautiful, obvi- 
ously very expensive ring. A 
square-cut emerald, held by 
diamond-set prongs. 


ND he told her, quite un- 
necessarily, that it was for 
Barbara Cox. 

Osgood having gone back to 
his own desk now, Elizabeth 
fell to straightening hers, mak- 
ing ready to leave sharp at 
twelve. She must leave on the 
minute, she thought; she had 
a dozen important things that 
all had to be done that after- 
noon. It would take careful 
dovetailing to get them all in, 
and there wasn’t one she could 
possibly leave undone. 

“IT don’t suppose by any 
chance you’re doing nothing 
this afternoon?”’ 

Elizabeth looked up, for a 
moment incredulous of her own 
ears. ‘‘This afternoon?’’ she 
repeated, and in that instant 
she tossed to the high winds 
all those necessary things that 
simply had to be done. 
“Why—why no, I’m not doing 
a thing in particular. Why?” 

Osgood looked out at the 
autumn rain that blew chilly 
against the windows. “It’s a 
perfect day for a matinée. Let’s 
go to one.”’ 

“Let’s!”’ said Elizabeth. 

He had really enjoyed talk- 
ing to her, then. She had not 
been deceiving herself. The 
Christmas biographies had 
meant a little something —oh, 
very little, to be sure—but a 
little something of genuine 
friendly interest. A little more 
than the office boy’s trickle 
charger. He must have found 
some tiny trace of real pleas- 
ure in her company or he 
would not be seeking it for an 
added afternoon. 


T DIDN’T mean much, of 
course, Elizabeth reminded 
herself sensibly. Barbara had 
just gone, he was lonely, he 
had a Saturday afternoon on 
hishands. And Elizabeth was 
handy. But argue as sensibly 
as she could with herself, it did 
not keep her cheeks from feel- 
ing hot, her heart from beating 
a sudden tom-tom of excite- 
ment. She glanced disapprovingly but fleetingly at her old- 
est and plainest office dress, chosen for the rainy morning. 
She noted that it needed pressing rather than that its dark 
brown brought out all the soft brownness of her eyes and 
hair—soft hair which, no matter how she brushed it in ac- 
cord with the present vogue for sleekness, crept out and 
curled in tiny feathery ringlets at the back of her neck. 
But the glance of disapproval was brief. After all, what 
did a dress, pressed or unpressed, count on a day like this! 
It was during the intermission before the last act that 
Elizabeth’s idea came out into the open of her consciousness. 
Called out by the fact that she and Osgood were having such 
a good time together. At first she had been afraid to believe 
this, fearful that because she was easily happy and excited 
enough for two she was fooling herself. But during this 


SHE COULD SEE 
ONLY A GRAY 
SHOULDER AND 
ARM BEYOND 
THE BROAD 
CHAIR BACK, 


WAS VERY STILL 


intermission she began to dare to be sure that Osgood was 
having a good time too. And Barbara had sailed that week 
for six months in Cannes, Algiers, Capri. If only —— 

Six months of comradeship with Mark Osgood! Not 
much, to be sure, for a lifetime; especially when—she faced 
the fact squarely—she’d probably have to pay for it all the 
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rest of her life. It would, Elizabeth knew, spoil all other 
men for her. Well, that damage had been done already. Al- 
ready she was using Osgood as the measuring stick by which 
to judge each new man she met. A measure which invariably 
proved the other lacking. Oh, that mischief had been pretty 
thoroughly done already. She was going to pay the price 
anyway; she might as well have such crumbs as she could 
out of it. 

But would she be able to have even the crumbs she would 
take so eagerly? Just because Barbara was to be away, 
would Osgood necessarily turn to her to fill his idle hours? 

Undoubtedly there were plenty of other young women 
who would be glad to help take Barbara’s place for half a 
year. Friends of his and Barbara’s—gay idle butterflies. 
He had, Elizabeth knew, played about with several of them 
before he had settled down to Barbara. Any one of them, it 
was highly probable, would be glad to take him on during 
Barbara’s absence. A girl always likes to carry an extra 
man like a spare. 


HAT had she to offer him, Elizabeth questioned silently 

and humbly, that these other girls didn’t have too? 
And it was then that she remembered, quite irrelevantly it 
seemed at first, Osgood’s own words of that morning: “‘Every 
product’s got its flaw; and if you can just find it and correct 
it in your own brand ‘g 

The idea struck Elizabeth forcefully though whimsically. 
What flaw had these girls, these gay, pretty young friends of 
Osgood’s and Barbara’s? Elizabeth had seen Barbara two 
or three times. In her she had doubtless seen the product’s 
most nearly perfect sample— from Osgood’s point of view, at 
least; which was the only point of view meaning anything 
to Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth didn’t see the third act at all, she was so busy 
trying to find a flaw in Barbara. And it was a task difficult 
enough to spoil the third act of any play. If Elizabeth had 
only been a bit of a cat the task would doubtless have been 
easier. But to her honest generosity Barbara seemed ap- 
pallingly flawless. 

Elizabeth recalled her as she had looked coming into the 
office only last Saturday to pick up Osgood. They had been 
going to some week-end party in the country, and she wore 
a fur sports coat over her suit coat. Not the bushy raccoon 
Elizabeth had saved for and been so delighted with for win- 
ter country; Barbara’s coat was cut on swagger sporty lines 
but it was of some soft tan fur that managed to be suave 
despite its rakish cut. Suave, too, were the tan felt hat, the 
soft yet heavy pull-on gloves. 

Osgood had been out and Barbara had slid out of the fur 
coat and sat chatting for five minutes with Elizabeth while 
she waited for him. Recalling her now, Elizabeth could 
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remember only a most disheartening perfection. Not quite 
beautiful, perhaps, but oh, so pretty. Her voice was as 
pretty as her face, with the clean-clipped consonants, the 
flexibility that bespeaks cultivated forbears. Her manner 
was graciously confident, the easy poise of the cherished 
woman who knows that life will always be kind to her. 

Young, beautiful, well-to-do, well educated, charming— 
how could you find a flaw in a girl like that? 

Yet suddenly, just as the third act she was supposed to be 
watching came to its climax, Elizabeth found the flaw she 
was seeking. No fault of Barbara herself, even this flaw. 
But it was undeniably there, the one chink in the armor. 

She was expensive. 

Yes, that was the one flaw of Barbara and all her kind. 
She cost a man so much. Elizabeth knew that this worried 
Osgood, knew it by as many and as subtle signs as those by 
which she had known when he was falling in love. 

Eight months ago, when he had first met Barbara, he had 
not been making his present very excellent salary. He had 
come to the Miller Agency on trial at considerably less than 
he had been making with a smaller agency in Detroit. Bar- 
bara, coming along at that particular time, had been an un- 
deniable problem. 

She expected so much of a man, took so much carelessly 
and charmingly for granted. The mere trifles of courtship, 
Elizabeth knew, put something of a strain on Osgood’s low- 
ered income. Theater seats, always the best and for the most 
popular entertainments—the tickets invariably having to 
be bought from a speculator—flowers, taxis. Even the candy 
he sent her. Elizabeth knew the kind—large square tap- 
estry boxes, tied with three-inch satin ribbon. Occasional 
evenings at night clubs, each one costing Osgood rather bet- 
ter than a week’s salary. Costing him, too, in the late hours 
that left him a bit dull for an important conference the next 
day. 

But Osgood had landed the Perry Textiles account quite 
on his own initiative and, two weeks later, the Huntsford 
Cigarettes; and suddenly he had become a real Miller execu- 
tive with a yearly salary that relegated tapestry candy boxes 
and even occasional night clubs to the class of trifles. 


UT that had not settled the problem. The things that 
Barbara so charmingly and carelessly expected more than 
kept pace with even the sudden elevation of income. The 
roadster Osgood had bought, for instance. He had decided, 
he told Elizabeth, upon one of the small inexpensive cars. 
But when the time came that wasn’t the car he bought. 
“Got to have eight cylinders,” he admitted, grinning a 
little wryly, to Elizabeth. ‘‘My best girl can’t ride in six.” 
His best girl, too, had taken up the fashionable taste for 
prize fights, with tickets at a premium, sometimes fifty 





dollars apiece. 
her father had obligingly put up Osgood. With Osgood’s 
limited leisure, the few golf games he was able to play ina 
year cost him an unbelievable price apiece. 

And now that he and Barbara were actually engaged, 
Elizabeth knew that Osgood scarcely dared to look ahead to 


Then there was the country club for which 


marriage. She pictured Barbara as a lovely pampered 
young matron and felt that Osgood might well worry. 

“Find the flaw in the product and correct it in your own 
brand a 

Oh, Elizabeth knew, with a little thrill of excitement there 
in the darkened theater, that she had found the answer. She 
would be cheap. As cheap as the Barbaras of the world were 
expensive. 

She would buy her six months—six months to remember 
all the rest of her life—that way. 

It was still raining when she and Osgood came out of the 
theater. Raw, gray twilight. 





‘ HE only drawback to a matinée,” he observed, “‘is that 
it leaves the evening such a let-down. I don’t suppose 
you could stay and have dinner with me somewhere?” 

‘“Why, let me see’’—Elizabeth puckered a smooth white 
forehead in the concentration of apparent uncertainty —‘“‘let 
me see. I’ll have to telephone home and find out.” 

She stopped in at a near-by telephone booth. Her apart- 
ment mate answered promptly. 

“Listen, Marge darling, you’ve got to go out into the cold 
and the rain this evening. It’s my turn for the apartment.” 

Marge gave a cry as a wounded animal in pain. “‘ Tonight! 
Betsy, you wretch! Why, I wouldn’t turn an erring chee-ild 
out into a night like this.” 

“Out you go; it’s my turn, twice over.”” The Shylock at 
the other end of the wire was implacable. ‘‘Three times 
over—you’ve had John there three Saturday nights now. 
Wasn’t I driven to a lecture on theosophy just last week and 
didn’t you complain because I came home at half-past 
eleven? Make John take you somewhere; this is a crucial 
night in my life. I don’t care if you sit whimpering on the 
doorstep in the rain—don’t you dare come back before half- 
past eleven.” 

And, out on the street with Osgood again. ‘‘ Yes, I’m per- 
fectly free. But don’t you think it would be fun to get dinner 
ourselves? I’ve a little kitchenette in my apartment.” 

Osgood most decidedly did think it would be fun. 

They stopped at the butcher’s, the grocer’s. The thickest 
of short-cut steaks, half a pound of fat mushrooms, endive 
and crisp butter wafers. Whatadinner! And it cost Osgood 
less than the tip at a smart dancing club! 


(Continued on Page 47) 






























ELIZABETH RECALLED HER AS SHE HAD LOOKED COMING 
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sueiN THAT queer hodgepodge clutter of tap- 

pi estries and bronzes, jades and pictures 
“4l which she called a collection when she 
J | loaned it to the Art Institute is that por- 
trait of Marta Raeburn painted just after 
-4| her elder daughter had married the Earl of 
LAB) Tor. Done ina copy of the Sargent manner 

by a Russian nobleman who chanced to be 
the vogue of that year in Chicago, the painting’s one claim 
to distinction lies in its flamboyant depiction of a woman’s 
conscious insolence. Between a diamond tiara and a yellow 
velvet gown a broad face stares outward with an arrogance 
that arrests the beholder as imperatively as it impressed 
the painter a quarter-century ago. With the courage of 
another caste and the brush of a satirist he put into the 
permanency of portraiture Marta Raeburn’s dominant 
trait, making her Marta the Magnificent to the casual 
gazers of the galleries as she was to her own group in its 
time of power. 

By the chance of having her for subject he has pictured a 
period as well as a woman. The Marta Raeburn who gives 
back sneer for sneer to old Adele Graves and old Leona 
Croft when they slip in from an Antiquarian Society tea to 
peer at her portrait is a monument to the social life which 
has died while she yet lives. 








HE is the Chicago of trumpet and drum, of pomp and 
pageantry she once captained. As truly as her house lifted 
turrets of vainglory over high days of ostentation and higher 
nights of revel in that time of the flamboyant making and 
more flamboyant spending of great fortunes, Marta Rae- 
burn was Prairie Avenue. 
A wide tree-shaded street, parallel to shore line and boule- 
vard, cut off from direct communication with the growing 
downtown by the solid fronts of a hospital and a railway 


‘“*I AM NOT GOING TO MARRY CHARLIE. I AM GOING TO MARRY THE 
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Our Very Best People 


By Mary SYNON 


Illustrated by Pruett Carter 


terminal, it had offered sedate setting for great piles of brick 
and stone with which men might attest their wealth. 

On it Lawrence Croft and Adam Graves and Dominick 
Raeburn had built their houses while Marta Bucklin still 
lived in a cheap flat on a side street—a dark, vivid girl who 
could even then make men take notice of her while their ambi- 
tions led them toward richer women. 

Because her father had brought with him out of England 
a grand manner and an acquaintanceship with a few rich 
Americans she was asked to occasional big parties by some 
of the women who estimated Roger Bucklin, for all his 
poverty, a possible asset. 

Shabby, sardonic, keeping up a tradition of gentility on 
the pay of a clerk in the stockyards, he nevertheless managed 
to convey an impression of romantic aristocracy which did 
nothing to deny the rumor that he had been cast off by his 
family because of his marriage to a gypsy girl who had died 
in giving his daughter birth. 

There was a look of Romany about Marta, too, which 
seemed to verify the tale and which invested her with a 
glamour that admitted her into a crowd where a common- 
place Cinderella might have stayed in the ashes. 

From its edges, wearing absurd, brilliantly colored gowns 
which she made for herself, she watched with eyes that 
scorned and envied the passing show of a fashion she had 
not quite attained—the blaze of jewels, the rustle of heavy 
brocades, the odor of hothouse flowers, the taste of rich 
foods, the flowing of champagne, the pageantry of liveried 
servants, the dazzle of success. 


* \ 
we 
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There she met men who were making the city great while 
they piled up fortunes for themselves—steel millionaires and 
stockyard magnates, bankers and brewers, lawyers and 
brokers, real-estate speculators and railroad presidents. 
There she found women, with Leona Croft and Adele Graves 
in the lead, playing for high stakes of supremacy over one 
another, daring, reckless, ruthless as she felt it in herself to 
be if she might have their opportunities. There she saw the 
situation which amused and entertained and enlivened the 
crowd whose orbit was Dominick Raeburn. 

A big buccaneer of Scotch-Irish stock, with the most color- 
ful vocabulary ever come out of the West, he had brought to 
Chicago from Colorado an immense fortune, an invalid wife 
and a reputation for wildness that had grown in every mining 
camp along the Great Divide. 

He put the fortune to work for him in a dozen industrial 
developments. He established his wife in the house of the 
towers, providing her with a staff of servants who ruled her. 
He flourished his reputation defiantly, and Adele Graves and 
Leona Croft fell in love with him with a promptness and a 
passion that made life tempestuous for themselves, tumultu- 
ous for him and torrential for everyone who came within the 
zone of their jealousies. 


t they were both married and both the mothers of 
sons troubled neither of them any more than it seemed 
to hinder Dominick Raeburn from his philandering. Law- 
rence Croft and Adam Graves had too many counts against 
themselves to take into court any protest against their wives. 
Possibly each of them figured that Dominick would eventu- 
ally choose the other fair charmer. Dominick, however, 
swung back and forth with the regularity of a pendulum from 
Leona to Adele, from Adele to Leona. So absorbed did he 
seem in his dual devotion that only once before he met her 
did he even appear to see Marta Bucklin. 


SON OF AN IMMIGRANT LABORER’”’ 
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Across the space of a Louis Quinze 
drawing-room, above the heads of a 
hundred men and women, they faced 
each other like two eagles ready for 
flight. For the moment, the pirate in 
his spirit evoking the pirate in her own, 
they flamed into recognition of their 
essential kinship. Then Dominick Rae- 
burn shrugged, smiled and turned to 
Adele Graves, leaving Marta hot with 
longing for an adventure she had never 
before apprehended. 

By the time she met him the emotion 
had ebbed, and their contact fell cold; 
but the memory of it, persisting in her 
consciousness, led her to action when 
the golden apple of the Hesperides had 
ripened in its garden. 


O THE amazement of Prairie 

Avenue, Lawrence Croft killed him- 
self. Speculation about his reason for 
shuffling off his mortal coil ran rife, 
while Leona swathed herself in deep 
black, relieved by the bright blue veil 
which French style had borrowed that 
year from African jungle royalty to 
denote mourning. She was a good- 
looking woman in her early thirties, 
daughter of a boarding-house keeper in 
the town where Croft had started his 
railroad building, with none ofthe breed- 
ing of Adele Graves but with a certain 
flair for entertainment, both public and 
private, which explained something of 
her attractiveness for Raeburn. 

The circumstance of her widowhood might have given her 
cards and spades in a bid for his sympathy had not Adele, 
with a Cavour’s brain hidden under a Greuzelike beauty, 
talked her rival into accompanying her to Paris. They were 
both there when Mrs. Raeburn died. 

On the day after the funeral Dominick Raeburn went to 
Saratoga, and Prairie Avenue buzzed with query of how 
soon he would marry Leona and of what Adele would do 
when he did. Marta Bucklin, hearing the gossip on the 
fringe of the crowd, remembered the fire which had leaped 
to Raeburn’s eyes in that instant of meeting her gaze and 
gambled every cent she had in the world upon a plan for a 
fortnight at the springs. 

The night she came into the big white hotel of the wide 
verandas she met Raeburn again. His look upon her, pierc- 
ing with question, daunted her for an instant; but she 
smiled at him boldly and exulted to find that once more he 
blazed into flame of her lighting. 

She had not counted, however, on her own inflammability, 
and she found to her consternation that she was already in 
love with him. Within a week she knew that she loved 
Dominick Raeburn so well that even if he lost all his money 
she would follow on any road he led. 

The knowledge kindled her fear of losing him so that when 
he asked her to wait for him until the end of his year of 
nominal mourning for his unloved, shadowy wife the girl 
thcught of Leona Croft and dared not risk the chance of 
delay. ‘I’ll marry you tomorrow,” she told him. 

“Tomorrow it is.”” He took her at her word, and on the 
next day stood beside her in a little parsonage before a 
minister to whom his name meant nothing. They left 
Saratoga that night for a Louisiana lumber camp, where he 
reigned like a feudal lord for month after month while black- 
bordered letters from Leona and orchid-tinted missives from 
Adele were forwarded to him to be tossed aside, unread and 
unacknowledged. 

Two days before they went back to Chicago he wired to 
the newspapers there a statement of his marriage to Marta, 
setting down neither date nor place of the event. ‘“‘What’s 
it to us?”’ he laughed, and ‘“‘Nothing,”’ she laughed back 
from that top of the world where love and ambition and 
courage had lifted her. 

She found, though, that people’s opinion was something 
when she took her place in the house of the turrets. 


EONA and Adele, back on the avenue, had been thrown 
together into common cause against her by the shock of 
the news of Dominick’s marriage. From them bubbled the 
gossip which deepened as it swept downstream until it be- 
came a river of calumny, tearing at the banks of her pride. 
The tale of her meeting with Dominick at Saratoga and of 
their subsequent disappearance became a torturing menace 
which she refused to dispel by the truth, since the truth 
would have condemned both him and her of callous indiffer- 
ence to a dead woman. All she could do was to stand steady 
—_ her enemies with every weapon which came to her 
and. 

The nearest of these was her temper, a smoldering fury 
that any wind of antagonism fanned into high fire. Time 
and again she blazed out on Adele and Leona until they 
feared her as much as they hated her. She had the clever- 
ness, though, to use her wit on none of the other women of 
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the avenue; and in 
time, out of old dis- 
taste for one or the 
other of her rivals or 
from a real sense of 
fair play, some of 
them rallied to her 
banner. Others, with 
a remembrance of 
Roger Bucklin, even 
after his death, dis- 
counted Adele’s story 
of Marta’s hedgerow 
heritage of blood and 
let down bars for her. 

Seeing her need for 
position, she labored 
toward its building, 
adding advantage as 
she added jewels to her velvet cases and silver to her table. 
Shrewder than her years, she made up her mind that Domi- 
nick’s second wife would stay in no shadow, and she used 
his box at the opera and his patronage of charity balls and 
symphony concerts to win the center of the stage. 

“*She’ll ruin him,’”’ Leona said grimly; but Raeburn kept 
making more money than Marta could spend. 

**She’ll lose him,’’ Adele purred hopefully; but Marta 
didn’t. For all his wild debauches of drink, all his reckless 
gaming for high stakes of finance, he held true to her. 


T MIGHT have been, as they sometimes sneered, that she 
made his life so frantically miserable with her tempers that 
he could not bear the thought of adding trouble to it by the 
introduction of another woman into the turbulent scene; but 
the fact remained that Marta Raeburn never lost, while he 
lived, her power over the daring Dominick. 

With the certainty of it established, she sought other fields 
of conquest. From their babyhood her children were her 
slaves, Letitia out of admiration for her, Angela out of fear. 
Over them, as over everyone under her sway, she waved her 
scepter of authority, her imperiousness growing with use. 

When Dominick died she grieved for him less than she 
would have suffered had she not already drunk deep of the 
strong wine of power. She had won what she had wanted 
from Chicago, although in common with Adele and Leona 
she had not broken down the bars which a few of the old 
pioneering families had kept up with almost puritanic 
asceticism. 

Paris, the Riviera, Rome had given her what she asked. 
She had come home to flaunt the glory of her cosmopolitan 
triumphs over Adele and Leona, and a new crowd that was 
already breaking away from the bondage of Prairie Avenue, 
just as the city was outgrowing its old boundaries. 

She did not linger long, for already the idea of brilliant 
marriages for her two girls was obsessing her, and she chafed 
under Leona’s pride in her eldest son’s marriage to one of 
the Cadwalladers. Perhaps out of her own heritage from 
Roger Bucklin she cherished hope for a British alliance, and 
in the manner of her time but with a method of her own she 
set out toward its realization. 

Where other women took Newport villas for the summer, 
Marta Raeburn took a Washington house for the winter and 


‘“WHAT’S IT TO US?’’ HE LAUGHED, AND 
‘*‘NOTHING,”’ 
THAT TOP OF THE WORLD WHERE LOVE AND 
AMBITION AND COURAGE HAD LIFTED HER 


SHE LAUGHED BACK FROM 


began to entertain every man 
and woman in the diplomatic 
corps whom she could corral 
into its magnificence. At the 
end of her first season there 
she announced Letitia’s en- 
gagement to the Earl of Tor. 
For the full savor of the salt of triumph she came 
back to Chicago for the wedding, staging it with 
sumptuous splendor and strutting through its 
panoply with a vanity so gorgeous that it deflected 
the arrows of disdain flung at her. 

It was then that Prince Andrievic painted her 
and that other foreign noblemen began to pay her 
court. Had it not been for her fear that either 
Leona or Adele, widowed now and still holding 
shell of her famous beauty, would outdo her when 
it would be too late to change, she might have 
succumbed to the lure of a title for herself. The 

time was, beyond doubt, as definitely Marta Raeburn’s 
zenith as she was the apotheosis of the period, and yet it 
was in that time when the first break showed in the dike of 
her power. 

Just as her mother was surveying the field for another 
titled son-in-law, Angela, the inexplicably meek, declared 
that she was going to marry Wilbur Fane. 

Had Fane come from anywhere but the street she herself 
had left to pursue Dominick Raeburn, Marta would have 
been able to put a better face upon the situation. But she 
realized that Leona and Adele knew his lack of money and 
position quite as well as did she and she shrank from the 
joy they were going to wrest from her first defeat. To save 
face she threatened and cajoled, browbeat and sought to 
bribe her younger daughter, offering her anything and every- 
thing to win her from her purpose. 


OR the first and only time in her life Angela stood firm 

against her mother. ‘“‘I’ll kill myself if you don’t let me 
marry him,”’ she said, and by her sheer inadequacy to face 
life made Marta believe that she was willing to leave it. 

Characteristically, Marta made the best of the situation. 
While she did not splurge with Angela into repetition of 
Letitia’s nuptials, she managed to convey the impression to 
everyone but her two ancient enemies that she had chosen 
Wilbur Fane for his background of good blood as carefully 
as she had picked Tor’s strawberry leaves for her elder 
daughter. 

“We have an aristocracy of our own,” she told, ‘“‘and 
Wilbur is of it. Virginian, of course. Splendid family. 
Promising young man.” 

She even beamed upon him as he turned away with Angela 
from the altar of the church, which was, at her behest, a 
great garden of lilies. All too well she knew that despite the 
ostentation of gifts they had showered upon the bride, Adele 
and Leona were watching before the mouse hole of her 
weakness. 

The promising young man had no opportunity to disprove 
her boast, for he died of pneumonia on the honeymoon for 
which she paid. Angela, spent with grief of loss and dread 
of a fate which could do her so ill, came home to Marta. In 
the big house of Dominick’s building his only grandchild 
was born. 





Because she had always wanted a son, envying other 
women their chance of establishing a family tradition, 
Marta had cherished hope that Angela’s child would be a 
boy. Dominick, she had waited to call him, remembering 
with a pride that grew stronger with the years the big buc- 
caneer who had been her mate; and she could have cried in 
vexation when she found that the baby was a girl. 

While Angela lay too passive to take action Marta had 
the child christened. ‘‘Dominica Raeburn Fane,”’ she told 
her daughter. 

“‘Oh, mother, how could you?”’ Angela wailed. ‘‘She’s so 
little!’” But Dominica Fane the girl remained until the end 
of the chapter that closed Marta’s book. 

Not until years afterward did Marta realize how the 
girl’s existence had changed the course of her own life. For 
Nicky’s care she gave up journeying to London when Letitia 
served notice on her that she was going to divorce Tor. She 
had a shrewd idea that her elder daughter planned a remar- 
riage of which she would not approve, but Angela’s inade- 
quacy in caring for a delicate child 
chained her. 
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dawn at smaller but no less wild parties than Marta’s had 
been; flinging defiance to convention but holding to a code 
of her own, despising dishonesty, hating hypocrisy, disdain- 
ing deceit; liking books a little, music a little more and 
plays, staged or pictured, better than either; avid of inter- 
est in men and women, whether or not they circled in her 
immediate environment; watching visiting potentates and 
resident gangsters with the same steady stare of appraisal; 
glorying in her city’s strength; throbbing with pride in her 
people’s part in its building; sure of herself and of her place 
in the established scheme of things—that was the Nicky 
Fane who flaunted her youth under the sharp eyes of the 
three old women. 

Beneath the surface friendliness which Adele and Leona 
bestowed upon her she detected an antagonism which some- 
times puzzled and annoyed her—an attitude of critical. dis- 
approbation which inevitably made Marta her champion but 
which troubled Angela into vague fear of some harm it might 
do her child. ‘Don’t do anything to offend them ” was her 
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Money they still had, but money was no longer the aristocrat 
it had been. With the loyalty of grenadiers to a long-held 
cause they kept up their colors, but they saw the shifting in 
the ranks and knew that their day was almost done. 

Old Leona, watching her grandson more shrewdly than he 
or anyone else guessed, sighted the danger of his marriage to 
a wide-eyed little Italian in the Follies, and cast about des- 
perately to prevent it. In his older love for Nicky Fane she 
found the nail to drive out a nail, and she smiled a little 
grimly at the thought that she should strive to win Dominick 
Raeburn’s brood for one of her own. 


|. ecw: sniffing the situation with the sharpness of the 
born intrigante, chuckled at the idea that neither Leona 
nor Marta could triumph over her by this yoking as they 
might by others with newer fortunes or older civilizations. 


Marta, sick of Letitia’s marital escapades abroad and of © 


Angela’s poverty-stricken dependence upon her, looked over 
the field, narrowed now by her own restrictions of life, and 
chose young Croft for his money, his fond- 





She could have fought strength, but 


ness for Nicky and the fact—although 








she could not combat weakness that was 
in any way dependent upon her, and she 
showered upon Nicky a devoted attention 
she had not given her own children. For 
Nicky she studied doctors and nurses and 
schools as she had once scanned gowns 
by Worth and dinners by Kinsley. 

For Nicky she stayed in the house of 
the towers, wishing to link the only child 
of the younger generation with the dying 
splendors of her own passing time. One 
by one other women were leaving the 
great mansions, bowing before the inev- 
itable approach of a progress more po- 
tent than sentiment as they moved their 
households north of the river, but Marta 
Raeburn refused to abdicate a throne she 
might one day show Dominica Fane. 
‘“‘We’re strong enough to live where we 
please,’’ she told Adele and Leona, and for 
reasons of their own they agreed with her. 


HEY had aged more visibly than had 

she, for they had borne burdens far 
heavier than her disappointment in Leti- 
tia’s unhappiness with Tor and Angela’s 
futility in having chosen Fane. 

Of the three Croft boys, only Edgar, 
who had married May Cadwallader, kept 
his head above water. Tom had been 
killed by a man whose wife he had stolen, 
and Francis dwelt in an exile beyond the 
reach of extradition treaties. Adele’s son, 
dying in a Twenty-second Street resort, 
had ended her thought of dynasty. 

Even Marta Raeburn had to admit, 
however, the other women’s bravery. 
Heads up, eyes front, they had faced their 
world, forcing it to keep on taking them 
at their own valuations. Because their 
kind of courage was her own she made 
with them one of those strange alliances 
which are sometimes stronger than friend- 
ship. As far as anyone could see, old 
Leona Croft and old Adele Graves and 
old Marta Raeburn held the fort of their 
old triumphs, united against their com- 
mon foe of a changing city. 

Under the egis of the curious associa- 
tion of the three women who had fought 











1 Walk in Gladness 


By Harry Kemp 


REVEL in the splendor of the dawn 
That brief with fire and wonder fades away, 
And in the varied passing of the day 
That dies in stars! When sunset has withdrawn 
Unspeakable glory and set dusk upon 
His throne; then, like a great voice far away, 
I hear eternity and infinity say 
A stellar word of zons come and gone! 


The shadow that the leaf casts, my delight — 
The rose’s hour! Yet this enormous Whole, 
Leading the wonders of the infinite, 
Beckons me onward to some greater goal 
And lifts my being to a larger span; 
I walk in gladness—man and more than man; 
Both transitory being and a soul! 


wild horses could not have dragged ac- 
knowledgment of it from her—that he 
was of Leona’s blood, the devil she knew 
being infinitely preferable to the devil 
she didn’t. 

Angela, dreading lest her mother’s final 
will and testament leave their fortune to 
some civic project for the perpetuation 
of Dominick Raeburn’s name, sighed for 
the safety of Nicky’s marriage to the 
Croft millions. 

Between them all, playing the pawns 
of youth with the wit of age, they won 
the first move in the game. Hardly had 
Nicky, dazed a little by Charlie Croft’s 
impetuous wooing and dazzled a little 
more by the glamour of the web around 
her, given a half-reluctant assent when 
Marta Raeburn, not even leaving that 
morsel to Angela’s pride, announced the 
engagement of Dominica Fane. 

Had she been able to push through 
the marriage after her own wish she would 
have had Nicky in orange blossoms within 
amonth. But Charlie Croft had a yearn- 
ing to comfort the maiden of the Follies 
before he renounced her altogether, and 
Nicky had a sudden, wild longing for a 
little freedom of her own. Marta saw no 
danger in the delay, which gave Angela 
time to gather a trousseau her daughter 
didn’t want. 

It also gave Nicky Fane the chance to 
meet Jan Piernowski. 

She came upon him at an Art Institute 
reception, where he stood out among the 
crowd of people she knew as arrestingly 
as the modernist bronzes showed against 
the corridors of long-accepted classics. 
So square of shoulder that he looked 
inches shorter than his true height, wide 
of brow, keen of eye, with a mane of dark 











hair rumpled by a swift motion of his 
long powerful hand, he seemed strangely 
out of place in the chattering groups. 


NLY when his face lighted in an art- 
ist’s response to another artist’s 
achievement as he turned to Mestrovic’s 
statue of his mother did he awaken any 














emotion in Nicky Fane. 





for Dominick Raeburn, his grand- 
daughter grew to womanhood. 

Nominally she gave allegiance to the meeker-than-ever 
Angela, whose objective for her daughter developed into a 
marriage of the type she had refused to risk for herself. 
Actually Nicky Fane lived in the wilder air that sur- 
rounded the older women. 

She did not want what they wanted—the pomp and osten- 
tation of their generation struck her as riotously absurd— 
but she thrilled to their fighting zest of life. ‘They’ve had 
what they wanted,” she told Angela, not knowing that her 
ineffectual mother had won what no one of the others but 
Marta had enjoyed, marriage with the man she loved. 


VEN in her childhood the girl revealed an amazing re- 
semblance in character to her grandmother, although her 
fairness and a delicacy which might be expected from a Fane 
of Fauquier County gave her for advantage a deceptive 
frailty of aspect. Like Marta she went with arrowlike 
straightness to her destination. Gold hair and pansy-blue 
eyes toned down her eagle look of daring, but as nearly as 
one human being may be like another she copied Marta—a 
vivid, dynamic spirit who was as much part of her new time 
and town as the older woman had been of the old. 
Racing in a high-powered roadster out upon wide boule- 
vards to country clubs and suburban estates; dancing till 


plea to Nicky when the girl blazed under the innuendoes 
which they veiled under a pretense of friendly interest in her 
welfare. 

““They can do nothing to me,”’ Nicky boasted; and rode 
the surface of the wave of life’ so lightly that she had not 
the slightest consciousness of the fact that fate, with all the 
women around her for priestesses, was maneuvering her into 
marriage with Charles Cadwallader Croft. 

From her babyhood she had known him for what he was— 
a big, good-natured boy, of a mentality far below her own, 
whom she could rule as she pleased by flattery but whom 
she passed over for more romantic adventures. Of all the 
men she knew, the heir to the Croft and the Cadwallader 
fortunes was the last one to intrigue her; but for reasons of 
their own the three old women, who had nearly always had 
their way with the world, and Angela, who had so seldom 
won hers, made tacit conspiracy to compass that end. 

Although no one of them admitted the inspiration, it was 
the awakening of fear for the passing of their old order that 
aroused in them the desire to sustain it a little longer through 
the chaining of the younger generation to the wheels of their 
ancient triumphs. 

Without words Marta and Leona and Adele faced the 
truth that they had come to the last stand of their empire. 


Then, feeling as if a door had been 

opened to light a passage in her soul, she 

moved across the great hall to him. ‘‘I like it, too,’’ she said 

without prelude and met his smile with a glow of delight. 

“‘T shall show you something you will like even better,” he 

said—his voice betraying a background of schooling not her 
own—and led her out of the crowd. 

She had a momentary fear lest he was taking her to some- 
thing of his own, for she was certain by that time of his 
artistry, but he piloted her through rooms of china and tapes- 
tries, statues and paintings—even under the glowering gaze 
of Marta’s portrait—to a window with a southward view. 

“There!” he bade her look, standing aside with the pride 
of a showman and revealing the panorama of the darkening 
city. 

Along the flat shore of a lake deepening into dim purple, 
thousands of park lamps bloomed like golden poppies. On 
the boulevards below swept the tremendous argosy of the 
city’s wealth against the titanic backdrop of great buildings, 
vivid with windowed radiance of amber and amethyst light. 

It was a picture that Nicky Fane knew as well as she knew 
her alphabet, but she apprehended in it a new significance as 
Jan Piernowski swept over it his gesture of sharing with her 
its glory and its gloom. Beyond park and boulevard, back 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Birds in My Garden 


By H. A. ALLARD 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


GARDEN is not for flowers and plants alone. 
4| Every out-of-door garden has birds, at least a few. 
It is not a garden without them. They are a part 
, of its actual existence, they help to maintain it, 
== they constitute an essential part of its poetry. 

The character of a garden has much to do with the 
presence of birds. If only cabbages are grown, very few 




















The ruby-throated humming bird is the true winged 
gem, the finest flying flower. 


birds will visit it, and then only a few cosmopolitan, weedy 
sorts, such as English sparrows, doves, starlings. 


If a trumpet vine is added, or lilies, or scarlet sage, hum- 
If grapevines and thickets of roses 


ming birds will appear. 
and shrubbery, catbirds and warblers will 
tarry. Add now a fruitful mulberry tree, and 
all the birds in the region will visit you and 
eat mulberries and sing and be your friends. 

My garden is an exceptional garden, not 
large, but it is a spot loved by all the birds, 
as it is loved by all my flowers and plants. 
Why? Because I grow a great variety of 
plants all over the place, roses and grape- 
vines on the fence, cinnamon vines, native 
wild honeysuckles with beautiful, tubular 
coral-red flowers, yellow within, known as 
Lonicera sempervirens. I am giving the 
botanical name for accuracy. 

In every nook and corner I grow plants, 
and on the fences and posts and old stumps 























































































that still remain. I havea clear, open portion for vegetables, 

and I reserve another portion for fruit trees, shrubs, a few 

ornamental trees, such as the Southern cypress, the dogwoods, 

redbuds, Hercules-club, and my currants and gooseberries. 
This is the birds’ portion, for here they come, some coming 

to sing, some coming to nest, and some coming to eat wild 

fruits and mulberries. I have three fine trees of mulberries 
especially for the birds, every year loaded with luscious 
fruit, all red and blushing at first, then all shining black 
and juicy in June. 

The birds know it, too, and come from everywhere, 
morning, noon and evening. It is such a happy, worth- 
while sight that I have a shaded nook in the shrubs near 
by where I can recline on soft, green, velvety grass, unseen, 
and watch them eating mulber- 
ries. I have watched them for 





hours, and I have taught the 
children to watch them and re- 
port to me interesting incidents 
which they saw. 

I think I am honored to have 
the birds recognize the worth of 
my garden in their lives. It isan 
indication that I have a garden 
of worth to the universe itself, to 
artists among birds; and who 
knows what song shall be sung 
here, what poetry will be inspired 
in some passing poet’s soul, what 
love and inspiration born that 
will be heard around the world 
for all time like Shelley’s Ode to 

the Skylark? Thus is my garden 
not a narrow, a provincial spot, 
but a catholic, a cosmic influence, 
perchance potentially anything, 














The robin is always singing 
good-naturedly—a most inspir- 
ing carol. . 


because it has flowers and birds, 
and the poetry of bird song, the 
purest art of the universe. 

My birds fall into four classes— 
birds that visit it in winter, com- 
ing into the region from the north 
or the mountains; birds that visit 
it briefly during their migrations 
in spring and fall; birds that visit 
it or dwell among its trees through- 
out the summer; and permanent 
residents of the region remaining 
throughout the year. Only the 
summer residents and the perma- 
nent birds nest in or around my 
garden. 

In wintertime, juncos, or snow- 
birds, swarm in my garden with 
whistling whitethroats. Down in 
the underbrush song sparrows 
dwell the year round, leading 
lonely, furtive lives, rarely seen, 
but singing pensively low down in 
the weeds. This is in wintertime, 
for they sing in November, Decem- 

















The wood thrush 
is a famous artist 
among birds, 
Singing raptur- 
ous hymns. 
















































At left—A won- 
derful fellow, the 
mockingbird, 
given to mimicry. 























Down in the underbrush song sparrows dwell 
the year round, leading furtive lives. 





The catbird is a nervous, temperamental fellow, insanely inquisitive, 











gossipy, saucy as a chattering red squirrel. 
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ber, January, but somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, nonchalantly then. 

In February the song sparrow knows well spring is in the 
air and begins to show confidence, mounting higher sprays 
to look around, singing more from his soul, singing with 
more vim and promise and hopefulness. What a wonderful 
song then, because it is the first song of the springtime. It 
seems actually to drive the cold away, to melt the snows, to 
hasten the spring, because there is the warmth of spring in 
the wind. Spring has come, subjectively, to say the least, 
and that is half the story. 

Song sparrows enjoy my garden. A few years ago a pair 
built a nest in a great woodpile in my back yard, and a year 
or two later a nest was ensconced in my Lima beans near the 
top of a six-foot pole. I never found it until fall, either, so 
securely was it concealed. This is an event worth while—a 
bird’s nest in one’s Lima beans. 


(Continued on Page 72) 





The thrasher is a singer from high places, and will not put 
his soul into his composition if he begins on low limbs. 
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wage |APTAIN BRADFORD'S 
Je sD. boy, Banks—all the way 
Wa} through college and law 
¥1| school —has come back to 
Wat! Denboro. But it devel- 
wi opes, when his uncle, 

&| Abijah Bradford, talks 

: — with him, that it is not 
his intention to remain; he will practice 
law in Boston. Uncle Abijah settles that problem; that is, 
he gives Banks a few unpleasant facts about how his mother 
has denied herself that he might have an education; that in- 
stead of his father leaving a competence for his widow and 
son actually he had left little. 

Banks accepts his uncle’s challenge to remain in Denboro 
to practice law—not a very thrilling prospect. The first real 
friend he makes is Ebenezer Tadgett, an antique dealer, and 
something of a philosopher and “‘odd”’ town character. And 
he takes a law case for Ebenezer—against Mrs. Elijah Tru- 
man, widow of his father’s partner. Mrs. Truman had been 
left in luxury and was quite at pains to let Denboro feel her 
exclusive position. Banks Bradford against Mrs. Elijah 

! ! 
Truman! Well! V (Continued) 


EFORE another week had ended all Denboro was 
chuckling over the joke. Eb Tadgett had sold some of 
his secondhand junk to Mrs. Capt. Elijah Truman and when 
she got the table, or bureau or sideboard or whatever it 
was, home and had a chance to look at it in a good light, 
naturally she didn’t want it and wouldn’t pay the bill. So 
Tadgett—ha, ha!—was calculating to sue her in court, and 
he’d coaxed young Bradford into handling the case for him. 
Did you ever in your born days! Ebenezer Tadgett trying 
to make Mrs. Elijah Truman do something she didn’t want 
to do! And the Bradford boy picking his chestnuts out of the 
fire for him! Nice way for a new lawyer to start in, wasn’t it? 
Most people professed to be sorry for Banks. They blamed 
Abijah Bradford for letting the young fellow make such a 
fool of himself. Several well-meaning friends dropped in at 
the Malabar Hotel and hinted to the captain that he use his 
influence to have the matter quashed. ‘Let the boy back 
out before Lawyer Brooks kicks him out,”’ was their counsel. 
Captain Bije shrugged in pretended indifference. 
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Silas Bradfords Boy 


By JosEPH C. LINCOLN 
Illustrated by Harold Brett 


**A green hand has to learn by experience,” he said. “If 
Banks had come to me in the beginnin’ I’d have most likely 
said ‘Hands off.’ He didn’t come, so now he’s got to steer 
his own course. It’ll do him good in the long run. And he 
might make port—you can’t tell. Trouble with you folks is 
that you’ve lived around here so long that you’re scared to 
death of the name of Truman. When Cap’n Elijah was alive 
all he had to do was hoist his flag and every last one of you 
hauled yours down. Banks has got a pretty good name of his 
own; a Bradford doesn’t have to dip his colors to anybody. 
The boy may be foolish and cocky—that goes with his 
age—but he’s got spunk enough to put up a fight, and it 
would tickle me to death to see him win it.” 

In conversation with his nephew, however, he sang a 
different tune. “‘ You’re makin’ yourself the town goat,’ he 
declared indignantly. ‘‘ All hands are laughin’ at you behind 
your back—and at me, too, I presume likely. Here I’ve 
been puttin’ in a good word for you, braggin’ about what you 
did for Caldwell, and you have to go and upset the kettle. 
Gettin’ in wrong with Maybelle Truman and her tribe! 
Suin’ your father’s partner’s widow and makin’ a laughin’- 
stock of yourself just to help out a half-cracked tin peddler 
like Eb Tadgett.”’ 

“Tadgett isn’t cracked, Uncle Bije.”’ 

“Well, his wife is; and he’s lived with her so long he has 
probably caught the disease.” 

“Now wait a minute, uncle. I know all about this claim 
of Ebenezer’s and it is a good one.”’ 

“Huh! And all for a matter of—what is it?—forty or 
fifty dollars. I declare I’d almost rather have paid Tadgett’s 
bill myself.” 

*‘It’s a good deal more than fifty dollars. And it isn’t the 
money altogether. Mrs. Truman accuses Ebenezer of selling 
her a fake for a genuine article. He doesn’t do that sort of 
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thing. His business reputation is at stake 
and I’m going to clear it for him. You 
are going to be surprised, sir.” 

“Humph! I’m surprised already, to 
find out that Silas’ son has got so little of 
his dad’s common sense. Hettie told you 
her opinion of it yet, has she?”’ In spite 
of his irritation his lip twitched as he 
asked the question. 

Banks laughed outright. ‘Oh, yes!’’ he answered. 
“Cousin Hettie is sure I’m flying in the face of the Lord’s 
anointed. She all but prays over me.” 

Abijah snorted and snatched his hat from the top of the 
desk. “‘ You’re a young jackass,”’ he declared, ‘‘and as stub- 
born as the four-legged kind. Now what are you 
grinnin’ at? What’s funny now?” 

‘Oh, lots of things. There is one thing I haven’t told you, 
Uncle Bije. Mrs. Truman’s lawyer was in here to see me this 
morning.”’ 

His uncle’s eyes and mouth opened. ‘ What!”’ he cried. 
“‘Oscar Brooks came here—to see you? Why?” 

“‘IT suppose because I wrote him I was too busy to go to 
Ostable and see him. He didn’t say so exactly, but I have an 
idea that Mrs. Truman is not anxious to have this case tried 
in open court. Mr. Brooks hinted—or he would if I had let 
him—that some sort of compromise might be possible.” 

“Tf you had let him! Do you mean to say a 

“T don’t want it compromised. I told Brooks that.” 

“You told My Lord A’mighty!”’ 








“N7ZES. He suggested that we agree to a hearing before a 

referee. Well, I don’t mind that; provided, of course, 
that the referee is satisfactory to our side. I told him that I 
would consult my client. If Tadgett agrees—and I guess he 
will if I say so—I am going to suggest that Judge Bangs, of 
Bayport, be the referee. He is a good lawyer and a square 
man, so everybody says. He is, isn’t he?”’ 

Captain Abijah’s feelings were too deep for coherent ex- 
pression. ‘‘Why—why, you ” he spluttered. 

“T shall see Ebenezer and then get in touch with Mr. 
Brooks. When it is decided whether we go before a referee 
or the court I’ll let you know. It is all right either way, so 
far as our side is concerned. Don’t you worry, Uncle Bije.”’ 




















THEY HAD A THOROUGHLY ENJOYABLE TRAMP—SO ENJOYABLE THAT THEY AGREED TO REPEAT IT THE NEXT SUNDAY 
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EBENEZER APOLOGIZED. “I’M SORRY, JUDGE,’’ 


His uncle strode from the office. ‘‘Either you need a 
keeper or I do,”’ was his parting observation. 

A week or so later Denboro was discussing a fresh news 
item. The case of Tadgett versus Truman was not to go be- 
fore the court at Ostable, after all. Instead, there was to be 
a hearing before ex-Judge Freeman Bangs, who was coming 
over from Bayport to act as referee, and the judge’s decision 
was to be final. The hearing was to take place in the big and 
still vacant front room of what had been Judge Blodgett’s 
suite in the post-office building on Friday afternoon. So far 
no notice had been given that the public were barred from 
attendance, and unless such notice was given a fair share of 
the public meant to be on hand. 

Captain Abijah made one more call upon his nephew. The 
time was Thursday, the day before the execution, so to 
speak, and the captain’s call was in the nature of a farewell 
visit to the condemned. 


ANKS seemed glad to see him. ‘“‘Going to drop in on 
us tomorrow, sir?’”’ he asked cheerfully. ‘‘I hope you 
will. I may need all the family support.” 

Abijah groaned. ‘‘I’ll be there,” he said. ‘‘Every loafer 
in town is plannin’ to come, and a few respectable folks 
ought to be ’round to keep the place smellin’ sweet. I don’t 
know as you know it, but the general notion is that to- 
morrow’s free show will be better than the circus. They’re 
countin’ on watchin’ Oscar Brooks crack the whip while 
you and Tadgett hop through the hoops. Heavens and 
earth, boy, have you got a chance or are you just bluffin’?”’ 

“‘T’ve got all the chance in the world, sir. Wait and see.”’ 

“T’m waitin’. Look here, every time I talk with your 
mother she’s as serene as a flat calm in a mill pond. That is, 
she is to me. How does she talk to you?”’ 

“Oh, she is nervous, of course. She is afraid the Truman 
money and influence may be too much for me. But she is 
sure Mr. Tadgett is an honest man and that I am doing the 
right thing in making his fight for him.” 

““Ye-es,’’ was the sarcastic comment, “‘I don’t doubt it. 
She’d think ’twas all right to sue the President of the United 
States if you thought so first. Is she comin’ to the circus?” 

“No. She says she doesn’t want Denboro to say that I 
can’t move unless my mother tags after me. That is silly, of 
course. Perhaps there is some other reason, but if so I don’t 
know what it is.” 

“Humph! Well, probably she realizes that everybody 
would be starin’ at her and grinnin’ at me. I never wished 


OUT LOUD, I GUESS. WELL, THIS IS HOW ’TWAS’’ 


more than I do this minute that your father was alive to 
take the responsibility for you off my hands. By thunder, 
if you only could pull this off I’'d—I’d —— Say, don’t you 
sink without a fight, boy. Remember you’re a Bradford 
and give ’em all you’ve got.”’ 

The eighteen-by-twenty room which had been the Blodgett 
front office held twenty or thirty people that Friday after- 
noon. It would have been crowded had seats been provided 
for spectators, but as the row of chairs by the table were 
reserved for plaintiff, defendant, witnesses and counsel, and 
as standing room was uncomfortable, the attendance suf- 
fered. Captain Abijah and Cousin Hettie were provided 
with chairs; Banks brought them in from his own room. 

Cousin Hettie had called at the Malabar, without invita- 
tion, and had insisted upon accompanying the captain to the 
hearing. She had arrived at the hotel in what she would 
have called a state. Abijah, who was far from placid him- 
self, lost patience. 

“Oh, do shut up!”’ he ordered. “I declare to man you 
make me feel as if I was goin’ to the boy’s funeral. Suppose 
he does take a lickin’ from Oscar Brooks and Maybelle 
Truman, what of it? And maybe he won’t. Why, for thun- 
der sakes, don’t you look on the bright side once in a while?’”’ 

Cousin Hettie wiped her eyes. “If you’ll show me any 
bright side to this mortifying business I’ll be only too glad 
to look at it,” she wailed. “Just think of it—only just think 
of it! Making enemies of the most influential folks in this 
town. And his father’s partner’s own widow. A Truman! 
Where will us Bradfords go to hide our diminished heads 
when this day’s over, Abijah? You tell me that.” 

The captain’s teeth snapped together. “It takes all my 
main strength to keep from tellin’ one Bradford where to go 
this minute,”” he vowed. Cousin Hettie was offended and 
shocked. The conversation ended there and then and was not 
resumed during the short walk to the room in the post-office 
building. 


HITE-HAIRED Judge Bangs made his appearance 
precisely at two o’clock. He took his seat behind the 
table and peered over his spectacles. He rapped for order. 
“You represent Mr. Ebenezer Tadgett in this matter, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Bradford,”’ he said. 
“Yes, sir.” 
“T see. I believe you and I have never met before, Mr. 
Bradford. Capt. Silas Bradford was your father, I under- 
stand. A very fine man.” 


HE SAID EARNESTLY, ‘‘I AM SO. WHEN I GET A-GOIN’ I’M LIABLE TO THINK 


Score one for the Bradfords. Those near Cousin Hettie 
heard her stays creak as her bosom expanded with pride. 

“Will you state your client’s case, Mr. Bradford?’’ 

Banks stated it. He told the whole story of the commis- 
sion to find a sideboard such as Mrs. Truman desired, its 
discovery by Ebenezer, its purchase by Mrs. Truman. Then 
of the lady’s belated refusal to accept and her expressed dis- 
belief in its genuineness. Mr. Tadgett, he said, had spent 
much money of his own for the board, which he would not 
have done had not Mrs. Truman definitely agreed to pur- 
chase and at a price agreed upon by them both. Also he had 
given two months’ labor to its restoration. The loss of 
money and time were secondary, however, so he said in con- 
clusion, to the damage done his client by the slur upon his 
character as an honest business man. To clear the Tadgett 
character from stain was the primary reason for this hearing. 

Judge Bangs listened thoughtfully. ‘‘That is all, Mr. 
Bradford?’’ he asked. 

“* All that I have to say at present, sir. We shall call wit- 
nesses.” 

“Yes, yes; of course. Mr. Brooks, is it your intention, on 
behalf of Mrs. Truman, to deny purchasing the sideboard?”’ 


R. BROOKS rose. He was a stout elderly man, rather 

pompous; a lawyer of the old school. His manner of 
speech was inclined toward the oratorical. Just now he was 
not in the best of humors. He had neglected, in arranging 
with Banks for the hearing, to insist that it be strictly pri- 
vate. Mrs. Truman was irritated because of the presence 
of spectators and had expressed her disapproval sharply. 

“My only reason for wanting it kept out of court,” she 
snapped, “was to prevent being made part of a public show. 
And here is a good share of the town riffraff standing around 
with their mouths open. If you ask my opinion I don’t mind 
calling it poor management. I will not be made a spectacle 
before all creation—I’ll pay the bill first.” 

So Mr. Brooks was unhappy. Still, after clearing his 
throat and adjusting his glasses, he smiled respectfully upon 
Judge Bangs and condescendingly upon Banks Bradford. 

“Your honor,”’ he began, “‘my young friend here’’—with © 
a gesture toward Banks—‘“‘has, I fear, plunged into this 
matter with the—er—impetuosity of youth. There is a well- 
known proverb which tells us that a—er—well, a certain 
type of individual rushes in where angels fear to tread. Not 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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IT SEEMED 


TO HIM HE NEVER CAME ONTO HIS OWN VERANDA WITHOUT 














FINDING THE ADMIRAL THERE 


The Admirals Ice Box 


compound that had long ago given 
up any attempt to be a garden and 
resigned itself to» chaos. The Adairs 
simply could not afford to keep a mali. 
All those sums that had worked out so 
successfully in Bedford turned out to be 
different sums in Burma. 
Sums do. 
Indeed, Maisie often had to face the 
fact that they had little left but love. 


ke bungalow stood in a square 





One does not realize, in Bedford, how dis- © 


astrous it is for a subaltern to marry on only a subaltern’s 
pay. Neither of them had anything else. Hilary was a 
genius—everybody said he was a genius. Hehad passed first 
out of Woolwich, and what he did not know about building 
bridges was not worth knowing. 

But juniorsubalterns do not get any bridges to build. Hilary 
had to content himself with making models in his workroom 
and dreaming dreams, whilst Maisie tried to keep the peace 
between him and the world. Like al gehiinses Hilary was dif- 
ficult. Moody, temperamental arg ept te fear the worst. 
Given to moments of wan suspicion’ hatred. Chafing 
all the time against the know: at the 
he could do in a world that: néver Gave him the opportunity 
to do it. 

They were desperately poor. The things they did not have 
would fill a book. 

“But never mind, darling,” said Hilary. ‘For we still have 
each other.” 

In his heart he knew all along that he could never keep her 
love. He hadn’t any money. In his heart he could never 
quite get away from the suspicion that money is the only thing 
you can keep a woman’s love with. In his heart he did not 
see how any man could keep any woman’s love when he has 
landed her in Chaukzada. 

For Chaukzada is a lost and forlorn station in Burma 
where promotion seldom comes, and only those go whose aim 
is a cheap bazaar. There was little social life, no luxuries. 
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Even noice. Lukewarm drinks served up on lukewarm trays. 
Oh, the horror of a lukewarm drink after tennis in a tropical 
climate! It often seemed to Hilary that his whole marriage 
would probably be wrecked because of the lack of ice. 

And he almost wished he had never become one of His Maj- 
esty’s Royal Engineers, with the rank and the pay of a sap- 
per, in a distant corner of the Empire, all for love of building 
bridges. He almost wished he had done as his father wished 
and gone into his uncle’s prosperous cattle-cake firm in Eng- 
land far away. 

It would be better to live in Huddersfield, with plenty, 
than in Chaukzada, with glory and no ice. 

Nobody liked him. Nobody approved of him. And he 
knew that everyone in the regiment said a subaltern married 
is a soldier spoilt. 

The colonel would ride by on his white horse and scan their 
compound with scorn. And he would ride back and see their 
washing hanging out to dry—all Hilary’s torn khaki and all 
Maisie’s faded dresses. There is no privacy in a military sta- 
tion. One man’s washing is another man’s view. The colonel 
was a little embittered through having languished too long 
himself in Chaukzada, where promotion seldom comes, and a 
regiment and a half and some odd companies wilted in the 
sunshine on the banks of the great Irrawaddy River, in case 
at any time they should be required somewhere else. 

Perhaps he took too keen a pleasure in seeing young men 
go through hard times, because he had been through hard 
times himself. But he was a good-looking man, so people 
forgave him. 

Maisie Adair enjoyed life in spite of it all. She knew she 
was looked down on in the station. She knew she was the 
subaltern’s poor thing, as compared to the captain’s wife and 
the colonel’s lady. But she liked her funny wooden house and 


the wide sweeps of jungle and the slow river flowing down to 
Mandalay, bearing offerings of water hyacinths and lazy 
white paddy birds to kings and gods long dead. 

She was very proud of Hilary, and she believed in him and 
his bridges and his dreams. [t was just a case of waiting un- 
til your chance came. It was bound to come in the end, one 
way or another way. 

All you had to do was to make the best of the meantime, 
looking out for the way. Maisie was a red brunette, full of 
hope and good health. Placid she was, with a sense of fun— 
which was a good thing for Hilary. For he was ever a tire- 
some man, involved in strange quarrels, and many there were 
who tolerated his whims only for her sake. She was a nice 
little thing, if untidy. 

The admiral had the house next to them on the river bank, 
as his headquarters whilst he did his tour of inspection of 
waterways in Burma. He stayed quite a long time in 
Chaukzada, taking a good look at the water. Besides, there 
was snipe shooting there. The admiral had married an Amer- 
ican girl with lots of money and an excellent taste in furnish- 
ing. She had not come East with him, for her health was in- 
different, and she knew that the plumbing in Burma was such 
she could never be merry with. So she remained in England, 
waiting for him to return, and she sent him, for Christmas, 
an ice chest. 


NN ICE chest only America could produce. An affair not 
conceivable amongst the puny refrigerating arrange- 
ments of Europe. A large, noble, upstanding erection like a 
wardrobe. You made your ice in one compartment and 
stored it in another. 

The entire commissariat of an entire household could be 
kept in it. There was a space with drawers at one side, 


where garments likely to deteriorate in an inclement climate 
could be housed. It was a king amongst ice boxes. The ad- 
miral was never without a cold drink. 

‘And if I die in this damn country they bung the thing full 
ofice, put me inside and send me homein cold storage—what?”’ 
said the admiral, who was a wag. 
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Maisie laughed, but there was bitter envy in her heart. She 
said, as they walked back together along the river bank to 
their own bungalow, ‘‘Oh, Hilary, they ought to alter the 
Tenth Commandment. My neighbor may keep his ass, but 
I burn for his ice box.” 

Hilary bit his lip with mortification and secretly made in- 
quiries as to the price of such an ice box. He learned it would 
cost eight hundred rupees, landed in Chaukzada. He knew 
he could not possibly afford one, however little it cost, but he 
loved her, and he had to do something. 

Eight hundred rupees! 

Hilary thought that funny. It was exactly the amount of 
his overdraft: at the bank. He hoped there might be some 
omen in that. He felt his whole marriage was going to 
be ruined because of an ice box. He took things so terribly 
to heart, poor Hilary! 

At night he slept uneasy sleeps and dreamed he went out 
and bought Maisie an ice box twice the size of the Crystal 
Palace. It had a skating rink inside and a stately pleasure 
dome. Also a rock garden with goldfish. He awoke with a 
groan to find it but a dream. 

The admiral was a charming neighbor. Gentlemen prefer 
blondes, but sailors do not care. It was obvious from the first 
that he liked Maisie. He liked her laugh and he liked the 
brave way she faced them all—the captain’s wife and the colo- 
nel’s lady. He knew that a married subaltern must have a 
pretty bad time out East with no private means, and he ad- 
mired the young things’ bravery and hated to see them so 
hard up and wished he could do something. But what could 
he do? He was on a commission inspecting waterways, in 
quite another service. Bridges did not come into his job— 
only what flowed under them. 


TILL, there were little ways in which one could help. The 

admiral thought of those terrible lukewarm drinks he had 
drunk there after tennis. He said, “‘Let me send 
you some ice. I make my own and have lots 
to spare. That invention my wife sent me is a 
godsend.” 

After that they had ice every day. 

After that it seemed to Hilary his worst night- 
mare was being fulfilled. His marriage was all 
going to pieces over ice. It seemed to him he 
never came onto his own veranda without find- 
ing the admiral there, cheerful and weather-beaten, 
laughing his great seafaring laugh. 

And when he said to 
Maisie ‘‘ Darling, isn’t 
that man coming here 
rather often?’’ he knew 
the answer long before 
he got it. 

The answer was 
“Well, darling, we can 
hardly refuse him an 
evening drink when we 
take his ice, can we?”’ 

Finance, thought 
Hilary bitterly—it all 
works down to that. 
Love doesn’t make the 
world go round; money 
does. And when he 
looked up at the stars 
they seemed, to his sad 
eyes, shining sixpences 
and sovereigns he could 
never get. He wished 
he was dead, because he 
had not lots of money 
to buy things for 
Maisie. He seized his 
pass book and _ fren- 
ziedly added it upagain. 


HERE were times 

when he cherished 
a childish hope that the 
overdraft might wilt 
a little if he did not 
look at it for a long 
time, but the answer 


was always the same. , Yd ‘ 


Intense gloom en- 
gulfed Hilary. Thecolo- 
nel could not help but notice it. He remarked it to his wife 
and said he was not surprised—a subaltern married was a 
soldier spoilt. The colonel’s wife was young and jolly and 
pretty and so well dressed that she gave other women who 
met her in the bazaar or at the club a catch in their breath. 


There was no nonsense about her. But the colonel was always 


reminding her she had a position to keep up. 

“We owe it,”” he would say, “to the army.” 

As he was a very good-looking man, people usually believed 
what he said. The colonel’s lady tried to keep her position up 
whenever she remembered about it, but she had a great deal 
of fun in her own way when he wasn’t looking, and she forgot. 
And if she sometimes smiled at him behind her hand we must 
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not blame her. Even major generals are but men to their 
own wives. 

“We must have the Adairs to dinner one day,” she said to 
her husband. 

“‘Not in the least necessary. He dines with me in the mess, 
and that’s enough. His wife has no standing here. A subal- 
tern has no right to be married. We must not encourage it.” 
He coughed and said “A subaltern married is a soldier 
spoilt.” 

The colonel’s lady just said ‘“‘Oh!” and never reminded 
him how often he had said that before; which shows she had 
the makings of greatness in her. She went upstairs to spend 
the morning looking for moths in her chinchilla coat; she 
had not wanted to bring out her chinchilla coat; she wanted 
to leave it safe at home in cold storage. But the colonel 
insisted. 

““You have a position to keep up,” he said. He also said 
“We owe it to the army.” 

She was fond of him. She never argued with him, but she 
often brushed the silky fur sadly and wondered whether it 
could possibly last unspoilt through another hot weather. 


“DON’T PRETEND YOU DID NOT 
KNOW HE WAS IN LOVE WITH 
YOU,”’ HE SAID COLDEY. Fl 


























The colonel said, ‘‘ We are going to have trouble with Mrs. 
Adair. I fear she is flighty.” 

‘“Why, dear?” 

“Every time I pass her veranda the admiral is sitting on 
it,” he explained. ‘I consider he is almost more to blame 
than she is, for it is undignified—a man of his seniority and 
a subaltern’s wife. But times have changed, and sailors 
were never very particular.” 

“*T would not jump to rash conclusions, Gerald. There may 
be some quite innocent explanations to it all. I am sure the 
Adairs are a most devoted couple.” 

“‘T cannot run the risk of any scandal in the station.” 

“T am sure Mr. Adair would never stand such a thing.” 
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“‘A man who marries on a subaltern’s pay will stand any- 
thing. But having done it he must certainly keep his wife in 
order. I must speak to him.” 

“Well, do it kindly, won’t you, Gerald?” she pleaded. 
“He is such a nice young man.” 

The older the colonel grew, the more amazed he was at the 
sort of young men women liked. He departed, making hoarse 
sounds of exasperation. 

Meanwhile Maisie had cold drinks and knew nothing of the 
gathering clouds. The admiral dropped in every evening 
when his work was done, bringing ice, which was the only 
thing he could do for the young people. He liked young peo- 
ple, and besides, Maisie reminded him of the American girl 
who was waiting for him in London and who loved him in 
spite of the climate he had brought her to and the plumbing 
with which he had surrounded her in England far away. 

No one knew what the colonel actually said to Hilary. He 
did it before lunch in his office behind closed doors. Then 
went back in excellent appetite and said nothing about it to 
his wife. He was a secretive man over some matters. It 
helped to make him feel important, and it is essential for the 

good of the Empire that any sol- 

dier over the rank of captain 

shall feel important. That eve- 

ning, when the admiral came 
; through the hole in the hedge, a 
3 lump of ice perspiring in the usual 
piece of sacking and the news 
in his pocket that his job was at 
an end and he could return to 
England, he was met by Hilary— 
a pale and furious Hilary, a gulp- 
ing outraged Hilary, who said 
incoherently, “I must ask you, 
sir, to cease these visits.” 


HE admiral summed him up 
; in a glance. He had met 
geniuses before from time to time. 
He understood them and the 
futility of reasoning with them. 
So he just sat down in his usual 
chair, put the ice in its bit of sack- 
ing on the floor beside 
him and said wearily, 
“TI know what your 
trouble is. You know 

what sailors are.” 





Ss “T must ask you to 

"a cease these visits from 
today, sir.” 

“‘Asamatterof fact,” 


said the admiral, “I’m 
leaving the place at 
the end of next week. 
Deal gently with me, 
Adair, remembering the 
disabilities of my call- 
ing. Only one more 
week—treat me fair.”” © 
Hilary paced the 
floor. He felt it was the 
correct thing to do. Heseemed 
to remember reading somewhere 
of an injured husband who paced 
the floor. 

He said, “It is you who are 
not fair to me, sir. Making love 
to my wife while I am absent on 
duty, sir; stealing her affections 
away from me.” 


EALLY, damn it, he thought, 

a man feels rather an ass say- 

ing those sort of things. But it 

was what the colonel had clearly 

expected him to say, and a subal- 

tern must always strive with 

might and main to live up to the 

expectations of his commanding 
officer. 

‘“‘Perhaps,’”’ thought poor 
Hilary, “‘there is some terrible 
lack in me; I do not want to say 
these things really.” 

*‘Sorry I’ve worried you,” said the admiral. ‘‘But I was 
always a devil with the ladies. It has been the bane of my 
life, and at fifty I am only too sadly aware I am getting worse. 
Give me.a drink now, and I will not come again. And tell 
your butler to take away this ice. It’s melting all over the 
floor.” 

Horrid suspicions tore at Hilary. Was the admiral laughing 
at him? There were no outward signs of mirth on that sea- 
faring countenance; only a great thoughtfulness. 

The admiral went back through the hole in the hedge, very 
thoughtful. He liked Maisie, and he was afraid she did not 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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SOME THREE HOURS LATER SHE WAS STILL AT THE TELEPHONE. THE 
CALL HAD BY NOW PROGRESSED SOME WAY BEYOND VERSAILLES 


Zesra|L1E Lessiters belonged to that large and 
growing class in our national civilization 
wi which has done its little bit so helpfully 
4| toward making the writing of letters a lost 
art. Death or marriage alone could wring 
a holograph epistle from an adult Lessiter, 
and even then the missive never seemed 





ae} quite real. 


I have in my possession an actual ALS—autograph-letter- 
signed—of Nona Lessiter, at the age of nine, declining an 
invitation to a children’s party. It is almost four lines long 
and in fine condition, complete with thumb prints and traces 
of a sticky substance analyzed as jam. I keep it in my safe- 
deposit box with my bond, and when the last Button Gwinnett 
signature is under glass I shall throw it upon the market 
and watch the bidders go mad. 

On the other hand, if you were a friend of the Lessiters and 
lived within twenty miles of phone or wire—ah, then the 
Lessiters appeared in their full glory! They were nice people, 
you understand, but they were always in a hurry, and money 
meant very little to them when they wanted information or 
when they wished to be kind. 

They would telephone a thousand miles to thank you for a 
Christmas present; they would send long wires that brought 
you shivering to the door at one in the morning, merely to 
say they missed you—and what was the name of that de- 
tective story? 

Sometimes they would forget and send the message in 
code—they all had private codes besides a general family 
code and the usual commercial ones. Then you would try to 
make out what “Tarpon Topaz Traduced”’ could mean 
in English, and go quite mad. And when the gray dawn 
came and found you gibbering, another telegraph boy would 
be at the door. 











ND yet, as I say, you couldn’t dislike the Lessiters. If 
they lived in a cloud of yellow envelopes and phone bells 
and Pullman reservations, they lived with a generosity and 
color that had something of magnificence in its sweep. They 
were a large clan but a singularly united one. And perhaps 
they never did write letters, but I sat with Mrs. Lessiter one 
evening and heard the four boys all call her up to say good 
night from points some five hundred miles apart. Well, 
there are worse ways of spending money, when you are as 
rich as they were. 

Nona Lessiter was the baby of the family, and if fairy god- 
mothers still attend mortal christenings the ones who came 
to hers must have started to suffer acutely from inflamma- 
tion of the inferiority complex the moment they checked 
their broomsticks at the door. For what were their poor old- 
fashioned wishing rings and flying carpets to this child of the 
Age of Speed, who traveled a mile a minute before she was 
two and talked across the width of a continent when she 
could barely hold the telephone? 

Everything that Nona wanted she got, from the very first, 
as well as a great many things she didn’t particularly want 
but which the family felt like giving her. 

And she should have grown up into the very most spoiled 
young woman in these United States. But there was a 
reason why she didn’t; so perhaps the fairy godmothers were 
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on their job after all. The 
reason was Nona herself. 

All the loving and skillful 
efforts of a devoted family 
could not quite spoil Nona— 
and it was rather unfair. 

It was unfair that she 
should have the profile of a 
Greek Victory, the slippers of 
Cinderella, a sense of humor 
and a practical knowledge of 
gas engines that would have 
made her the best trouble 
shooter east of the Rockies. 
It was unfair that she should 
be dressed by Lanvin and 
Callot and the rest, when she 
could make strong men suffer 
with holes in both her stock- 
ings and a smut on her nose. 
It was all of it terribly, ter- 
ribly unfair—and one of the 
most attractive sights you 
ever saw. 

And then, when she was twenty-two, Nona suddenly re- 
volted. The day of her revolt started out like any ordinary 
day. Outside it was chill gray January, but when she 
woke the maid had already been in to shut the windows, 
and the perfect steam heat of the perfect apartment hotel 
had already warmed the room to perfect comfort. 


OMEWHERE, no doubt, a postman had trudged through 
snow, a whitecapped cook bent over a hot stove; but all 
she knew of either was the neat sheaf of letters and tele- 
grams on the silver tray, the breakfast that seemed to ma- 
terialize from the air. She ate with an appetite, being 
young and hungry, but as she ate a queer thought kept 
pricking her—a queer distaste that had grown in her these 
last days. 

Smoothness, speed, mechanism—these made up her life, 
the life all good Americans yearned for, tuned to its highest 
pitch. She’d always been contented with it, excited by it, 
before. But—wasn’t there something else? Something 
more real? 

That egg on her plate, for instance—had an actual hen 
with feathers ever condescended to lay it? It seemed im- 
possible; the egg had been born poached at just the right 
temperature, the round of toast beneath it was too perfect to 
have been cut from a loaf of 
bread. She poked at the egg a 
moment, with an odd little 
angry gesture. Then she 
laughed at herself and turned 
to look at her mail. 

Advertisements, appeals, 
telegrams—she’d have to call 
Ellen Wheeler in Chicago 
about that dance. The long 
night letter was from dad, but 
she didn’t want another 
Schnauzer, though he was a 
dear to think of it. She must 
remind mother to call him at 
the hotel in Denver around 
four; he’d have an hour be- 
tween trains. 

Mrs. Robert Lessiter wishes 
you to phone her at —— 
Well, Constance could 


wait. Mr. Wright has 
telephoned. Message 
from Mr. Linley. . . . Mr. 


Baker has telephoned twice 
but left no message. She 
smiled. Nice Tad—she’d see 
him at tea—he was sweet— 
she might be going to marry 
Tad sometime—she was al- 
most sure she might—but just 
now, somehow —— 

She suddenly wished that 
the perfect steam heat would 
begin to knock and pound, 
that a plate would break, that 
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a January gale would roar in through the window and blow 
all the telegrams and messages away. 

The telephone by her bedside rang. She said ‘“‘ Damn!” 
and waited, but it kept on. Finally she picked it up witha sigh. 

“Miss Lessiter?’’ said a courteous, dehumanized voice. 
‘Just one moment. Philadelphia calling.”’ 

‘“‘My Lord, it would be Aunt Abby!” thought Nona an- 
grily; and then wondered at herself, for she was fond of her 
aunt. But a moment later she was saying, “Yes, Aunt 
Abby dear. . . . Yes, I’m awfully glad you called.” 


R. THADDEUS BAKER stared across the tea table at 

the only absolutely perfect girl in the world. In his 
eyes was the hurt bewilderment of a large and friendly dog 
whose mistress has intentionally stepped upon its paw. 

“But I don’t get you, Nona,” he was saying dazedly; ‘I 
don’t get you at all! What’s all the shootin’ for?” 

“If you’d only listen to what a person was saying, Tad, 
dear, instead of just—just looking at them.” 

“Oh, I’ve listened all right,”’ said Tad bitterly. 
listened an earful.” 

“Well, then ——”’ 

“And I get some of it,” proceeded the melancholy Tad. 
His voice would have drawn tears from a head waiter. ‘“‘I 
get you don’t want to marry me right away. Well, all 
right—that’s out. Out, but conscious,’’ he amended hastily. 
““We’ll come back to it in just about five minutes. But why 
you want to go jumping off to Europe with this nut aunt of 
yours—in January—has got me going down in a cloud of 
foam with a row of Brazilian mermaids singing What Froze 
My Hot Mamma’s Heart.” 

*“Aunt Abby isn’t a nut,” said Nona severely; “she’s a 
very intelligent woman. And she knows more about Europe 
than % 

“‘Oh, she invented the place,’”’ said Mr. Baker wearily. 
“‘She’s one of those so-you-are-going-to-travel birds that 
know just where Marie Antoinette kept her nightcaps but 
can’t find their way to Zelli’s without a compass. You'll have 
a fine time with her, you will. You'll be lucky if she doesn’t 
turn you into a lantern slide of Quaint Old Paris. Not that 
I’ve got anything against Paris. Paris would be swell—for 
a honeymoon. And speaking of that little matter, angel 
face ——”’ 

“Oh, Tad, for : 

“All right—out. But what do you want to go to Europe 
for? You’ve been.” 

“Yes, I’ve been. With the family. Four times. And we 
stayed at the Ritz, or one of those places. And they all had 
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‘““MISS LESSITER HAS BEEN MOST GRACIOUS TO AN OLD WOMAN,”’ 
SAID THE COUNTESS WITH A STATELY SMILE 
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hundreds of bathrooms. And 
telephones. And ham and eggs. 
And everybody spoke English. 
And they knew their cocktails. 
And we might as well have been 
at Palm Beach.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Tad, unim- 
pressed, “‘what’s the matter 
with that?” 

“Nothing. Everything. Oh, 
Tad, don’t you see I’m tired of 
living a mile a minute. I want 
to go somewhere where it takes 
you all day to get long distance 
and nobody ever heard of a 
vacuum cleaner; somewhere 
where people are doing the same 
slow things they’ve done for 
hundreds of years.”’ 

‘“*You don’t want Paris,”’ said 
Tad; “‘you want the North 
Pole.” 

“Maybe. But anyhow, I’m 
sailing with Aunt Abby Satur- 
day.” 


S ELL,” said Tad, “that’s 
that. What’s your cable 
address?”’ 

‘“‘T’m not going to have any.” 

“Your family’ll go wild!” 
said Tad. 

“‘Let ’em!” 

“Well, where are you going 
to stay?”’ 

“IT don’t know.”’ She giggled. 
‘Aunt Abby says she knows 
some wonderful little hotels— 
absolutely unspoiled.” 

‘T bet they’re darlings,”’ said 
Tad in most sarcastic tone. 
“T bet they haven’t been 
touched—by soap and water— 
since Louis Quinze first fell off 
the pear tree.” 

“Oh, Tad, do you really 
think so?”’ 

“Cuckoo,” said Mr. Baker. 
shaking his head—‘“‘cuckoo as a 











times if she mightn’t be falling 
in love with Richard de la 
Cygne. 

Aunt Abby had not pursued 
her devastating course of mak- 
ing the Merovingian kings as 
familiar as a bedtime story to 
every women’s club in the 
Middle West without acquiring 
a certain number of acquaint- 
ances in the city she so often 
spoke of as her “spiritual 
birthplace.’’ These were mostly 
small shriveled ladies, dressed 
in rusty black, who seemed to 
subsist exclusively on the thin- 
nest possible bread-and-butter 
in vast cold apartments embel- 
lished with gloomy footmen and 
gloomier tapestries. Nona shiv- 
ered at their stately five o’clocks 
and hoped she was acquiring a 
pure French accent. But at one 
of them she met Richard de la 
Cygne. 


HEY were the only people 

under fifty in the room, and 
it was natural that they should 
be drawn together. And after 
that—well, young men who saw 
Nona once and made no at- 
tempt to see her again were 
few and far between. 

Richard de la Cygne, exter- 
nally, was the New France of 
after the war, from the Amer- 
ican cut of his trench coat to the 
English cigarettes in his pocket. 
He drove a rachitic car at great 
speeds, practiced ‘“‘le sport,” 
invented appalling cocktails, 
played poker and had what he 
fondly believed to be a collec- 
tion of the latest Broadway 
slang. 

In some respects, at first, he 
reminded Nona enormously of 
Tad. But no force on earth 








an Australian bush bird! But a 
listen, how do you expect a 
feller to let you know he’s 
alive?” 

“You can write care of the bank, Tad. W-R-I-T-E. With 
a pen and ink.” 

“T’ll buy a new portable.” 

‘With a pen and ink, I said.” 

“T got a better idea than that,” said Tad eagerly. “‘Once 
you know what hotel vou’re using—well, everybody says 
this new transatlantic phone service will be the absolute 
berries when they get it going.” 

Nona put both hands over her ears. “‘Tad Baker,” she 
said slowly and fiercely, ‘‘if you dare—if you even dare think 
about such an atrocity I won’t come back till I’ve married an 
Armenian prince!” 


From the moment that Nona first set eyes on the Hotel de 
la Poste et de l’Univers, on the Left Bank of the Seine, she 
knew that here at last was her haven of peace. 

‘“‘Untouched—absolutely untouched,”’ panted Aunt Abby 
as they labored up the five steep flights of narrow winding 
stairs. “Just catch a glimpse of that old pigeon cot, darling — 
perfect, isn’t it?”’ 

Nona saw and admired, but her voice hummed a different 


tune. ‘“‘No elevator!’’ she said triumphantly. “‘No Amer- 
ican bar, no ——” 
‘Elevator?’’ said Aunt Abby scornfully. ‘‘Why, there 


isn’t even electric light above the third floor. But then, as I 
always say, what are a few inconveniences compared to 
tl 11S ! 

Nona stared around her room. The violent magenta wall 
paper adorned with blue dahlias struck her as being singu- 
larly restful and pleasant after the self-conscious interior 
decoration of the New York abode. A very naked wash- 
stand stood blatantly against one wall, the rest of the room 
was almost entirely occupied by bed. 


“TT’S perfect,” said Nona with a long sigh of content. 
Then a shadow crossed her face. ‘‘ Just a moment, Aunt 
Abby,” she said; ‘I want to see the hotel keeper.”’ 

Downstairs she approached the vast bulk of the proprie- 
tress. Expectancy and fear were in her eyes. ‘‘Madame,”’ 
i queried hesitantly, ‘‘there is, perhaps a telephone in the 

otel?”’ 

“There is,’”’ was the proud reply. The woman opened a 
small dark cupboard that smelled of generations of old boots. 
“Behold it!” she said. Then her face changed; she grew 
confidential. ‘‘However,”’ she admitted, ‘if madame has 


FOR THE NEXT MONTH OR SO SHE TROD IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE INDEFATIGABLE AUNT 
ABBY AS THE LATTER RELENTLESSLY TRACKED ‘“‘QUAINT BITS OF OLD PARIS "> TO THEIR LAIRS 


little leisure it might be better for her to telephone from the 
post office. For this instrument here—I say it frankly—is 
somewhat of a droll. Sometimes he goes very well, some- 
times he makes nothing but noises of frying in the wire. 
Well, what would you—he is a droll!’’ She spread out her 
hands. 

‘How perfectly wonderful—I mean that’s quite all right,”’ 
said Nona. ‘But one more thing, madame. There is a 
bathroom?” The other leaned toward 
her with the air of one imparting a dire 
secret. 

“There is a bathroom,”’ she confessed. 
“One reaches it through the dining 
room. At the present, I regret, it is out 
of order. One has perhaps left too 
much old ironware in it from time to 
time. But when the plumber comes 
next month he may be able to fix it. 
Meanwhile, if madame would like an 
English tub of zinc mounted to her 
room she will be able to bathe herself by 
the evening.” 

“Oh, that will do perfectly!’ said 
Nona, and mounted the stairs again 
with a song of jubilation in her heart. 


OR the next month or so, weary in 

body but content in mind, she trod 
in the footsteps of the indefatigable 
Aunt Abby as the latter relentlessly 
tracked Quaint Bits of Old Paris to 
their lairs. 

It took a pretty crafty Bit to escape Aunt Abby. Dis- 
tance meant little to her and exertion less, and her interests 
were already so ferociously antiquarian that she sniffed at 
the works and deeds of the later Louis as at the shufflings of 
parvenus. If she could have taken a stage coach to the 
scenes of her explorations she might have done so, but any 
more modern means of transit she held in equal horror with 
English-speaking concierges. 

Nona wore out two pairs of shoes and saw much beauty, a 
great deal of grime and hardly any compatriots, except from 
a distance. She lost three pounds, learned how to pretend 
that she was warm in front of a fire composed of seven tooth- 
picks and two lumps of solidified coal dust and wondered at 





THE NEXT TIME SHE 
SAW RICHARD SHE 
WAS VERY COOL 


could ever have made Tad kiss 
a lady’s hand with that suave, 
swooping grace. And Tad could 
look at her in a new dress for 
hours without anything more articulate coming out of him 
that ‘‘Hot dog!” whereas Richard always commented grace- 
fully, articulately, amusingly, whatever the situation, and 
with flattery so well concealed that Nona felt the warmth of 
it before she realized that it was flattery at all. 

And yet it was Richard who seemed to be interested in all 
the new things, from skyscrapers to the radio. He seemed 
fascinated by everything she had run away from, but she 
didn’t mind. It was different with 
him—different and strangely enthralling. 
Take his letters, for instance—and 
Tad’s. 

Tad wrote dutifully, even doggedly, 
but his letters weren’t like him. She 
could see him chewing the pen and wish- 
ing he could telephone instead. Whereas 
Richard’s letters were Richard, from the 
very look of the narrow slanting hand- 
writing to the little phrases at the end. 


ND then she would come up against 

something fundamental under Rich- 
_;  ard’s veneer of modernity—something 
that would leave her gasping. As, for 
instance, when they quarreled violently 
over what seemed to Richard the un- 
necessary, even uncouth liberties allowed 
to the modern American girl. 

“And you call yourself modern!’’ she 
stormed at him. 

But the accusation left him quite un- 
perturbed. “‘I am modern,” he said 
flatly; ‘“my family think me modern beyond words. I even 
approve somewhat of your American custom of choosing a 
wife for oneself. I certainly would not permit my family to 
dictate to me wholly my wife. But for young girls too much 
freedom—well, that is another thing.” 

“T suppose you think I have too much freedom,” 
Nona angrily. “‘I suppose you think I’m uncouth.” 

“But it is entirely different with you,” said Richard, 
surprised. “You are with your aunt. Your aunt is known— 
you are known—one knows of your people.” 

““You’ve never even seen my people! You have no idea 
who they are!”’ 


said 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Cerastium tomentosum is suitable for the rock garden. 


Growing Perennials From Seed 


Plant Now for Next Season’ Flowers: By Alfred C. Hiottes ail sponte ereeata 


Sor the back of the border. 


EN 





yoy De: |S IT not time for more persons to ex- 
ya a plore the field of raising perennials 
(oven beta from seed? There are hundreds of 
ps kta! plants from all parts of the world you 
sea’) will never see in your garden if you 
fear to embark upon an adventurous sally into 
the realm of perennials from seed. Some peren- 
nials we must adopt from the orphan homes of 
the nurserymen, others you may rear yourself. 
To raise hundreds of perennials from seed gives 
one a great feeling of satisfaction, the purse is 
less affected, and our knowledge of the various 
sorts is growing with the years in our garden. 
Some perennials—notably peonies, iris, phlox 
and hardy chrysanthemums—are not raised 
irom seed because the better varieties are hybrid 
in nature. Their offspring often do not resemble 
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Campanula is 
indispensable. 








Phlox may be had in many delightful colors. 





od 


The hollyhock is of strong, vigorous growth. 





the immediate mother plant but bear 
the characteristics of a less desirable 
ancestor whose flowers are not pro- 
duced so profusely nor with clear 
colors nor with flowers so perfect in 
form. Out of hundreds, even thou- 6 
sands, of seedlings only one we could 
raise would suit our ideals, in as much 
as any seedling peony, iris or phlox it 
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i must be an improvement upon varie- 
: ties which have been bred by experts 
‘ through a period of a half century. me 
Hardy asters, perennial sunflowers, bl 
heleniums, hardy chrysanthemums, th 
BAAS oa APRA ARE LEBER ERRNO SES RE me 


Heliopsis is a dwarf 


The blue flowers of Salvia farinacea contrast charmingly with the grayish stems. grower. (Continued on Page 115) ne 
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There is a rhythm 

of movement that 

seems to flow 

through all their 

delicacy of struc- 

ture and changing 
tints. 


The new hybrid 
race recently 
evolved, matches 
with modern 
beauty the old 
charm and sen- 
timent of the 
columbine. 


as the columbine. With the new hybrid race that has 

recently evolved, their old-fashioned charm and senti- 
ment are matched with modern beauty. Even without the 
bloom these hardy plants would find a place in the garden for 
the beauty of their foliage, which much resembles some of the 
maidenhair ferns. The blooms themselves carry both loveli- 
hess and distinction, running through true blues, purples, 


| Mpc! flowers are as adaptable and pleasing in disposition 
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The camera cannot catch the whole charm of the airy, graceful columbine. 


(solumbines for Attry Grace 


By ANDERSON McCuL_LLy 


IMustrated by J. Horace McFarland 








pinks, yellows, oranges, flames 

and scarlets, with also some 

very fine whites and all the 

ranges in between. Their 

beauty comes not alone from 

form and color but also from 

their airy, graceful carriage. 

It is the charm the camera 

cannot catch, that rhythm of 

movement that seems to flow 

through all their delicacy of 

structure and changing tints. 

The name columbine itself speaks softly 
to us of the dove, and this name seems to 
have been given not only in reference to 
the spurs but also in recognition of the 
softness of the color tones. Their Latin 
name, Aquilegia—from aquilegus, water- 


Columbines are members of the crowfoot family, 
Ranunculaceae, and are culturally among the very best 
of the hardy perennials for general use and ordinary 
treatment. In the most northern and in the colder 
central states a winter protection of dry leaves is safer. 

While their general preference seems to be for a 
rather light, rich, moist soil, with partial shade, they 
seem quite willing to make the best of conditions as 
they find them. This adaptability, coupled with their 
sturdy root system, makes them extremely valuable for 
naturalizing or for the garden of the summer home that 
is left through long months to its own devices. The 
stocky roots hold their own on grassy slopes, and their 
airy grace makes them particularly lovely bordering 


(Continued on Page 110) 





drawer—reminds us of their capacity for 
holding water. 


The colors run from blue and scarlet to white, and all intermediate shades. 
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The Grand Slam of Auction 


Ven AKE auction houses shed light upon them- 
a WE aaa! selves. It is a paradox of this great Amer- 
bee Eh keyg] ican swindle, costing the public millions of 

4 A sy dollars annually, that its flair for fraud is 

Brae! exposed by its flare of illumination. 

Though engaged in one of the darkest 
“gye) of dark-lantern callings, the bogus’ auc- 
==] tioneer literally uses a flaming torch as 
the most indispensable and most utilitarian device in his 
bag of tricks. But it is the nature of the business, not of 
himself. It is the irony of auction cheating that he who 
hates light must have it. 

To elucidate, let us take that questionable-looking auction 
shop located in the center of your own town. You have 
passed it many times and seen its red flag dangling above 
the doorway. A crowd straggles in and out constantly—a 
rivulet of humanity made up for the most part of idlers but 
with a sprinkling of substantial-looking citizens. You catch 
the sound of a raucous voice from within. A man is parading 
up and down the platform back counter, haranguing a group 
of gaping spectators—a hard-visaged, lynx-eyed man, if you 
study his features. 

““Whowill give me $10 for this $75 watch?” he rasps. “‘It’s 
a gift at the price, folks. You couldn’t get a watchmaker to 
take it apart and put it together again for that.’’ A per- 
fectly true statement, which sounds big and means nothing. 

Your own common 
sense tells you that no- 
body has discovered a 
way by which $75 
watches can be sold 
profitably for $10. Yet 
there is the window ban- 
ner proclaiming this to 
bea bankruptcy sale; and 
it may be true, as the 
auctioneer says, that it 
makes no difference to 
him personally what price 
he gets. So, like the mul- 4 
titude, you are dubious 7 7 
but uncertain—you sus- 
pect but cannot prove. 

As a quick aid to the 
detection of the fraud I 
suggest that next time 
the situation arises you 
try the simple expedient 
of looking for the mock 
auctioneer’s beacon of his 
own dishonesty. Enter 
his abode of sham and 
study the lighting system 
under which he operates. 
You will find yourself 
under a brilliant canopy 
of incandescence. Above 
you a myriad blazing 
electric lamps flooding 
the place with a radiance 
of high-powered inten- 
sity. Count them—five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, yes, 
twenty-five lamps of 200 or 300 kilowatt strength to illumi- 
nate this little shop, whereas one-fifth that number would 
be more than ample to care for its 800 or 1000 feet of floor 
space. Why, you wonder, does a business which moves in 
such dark and mysterious ways through all the preliminary 
stages of organization demand so much light at the apex of 
its fulfillment? 
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Always There is a Definite Goal 


HE reason is that the auctioneer wants to sell you a 
diamond. And the more artificial light he has, the more 
the diamond will sparkle, the more its flaws will be obscured 
and the more its yellow tints will be made to look like blue. 
Keep one outstanding fact always in front of you— 
namely, that first, last and all the time the fake auctioneer is 
a diamond merchant. If by hook or crook he can sell you a 
diamond he has attained his object. He will lead you 
through a labyrinth of byways toward this goal—he will 
joke with you, scold you, stage a tiff between the boss and 
himself for your edification, sell you a standard article at 
less money than customary price and turn somersaults, if 
necessary—but he is only moving on toward his ultimate 
destination. 
Linger long enough in any spurious auction room and you 
are as certain to reach that destination as you are to be 
fleeced thoroughly and irretrievably upon your arrival. | 


By JAMES R. CROWELL 


Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


“Buy in daylight and sell in gaslight”’ is an old maxim of 
the diamond business, faithfully adhered to by the cheater 
and denounced by the honest dealer. Generations before the 
auction rascals were heard of, diamond merchants made the 
discovery that artificial light gives a whitish appearance to 
an inferior yellow stone, helps to hide its imperfections, in- 
creases its refraction and sparkle and generally makes it 
seem far more valuable than it actually is. 

The three determining factors in fixing the value of a 
diamond are color, cut and perfection. The rarest and finest 
color is blue-white, of which there are many degrees of 
shading as a contributing element in determining worth. An 
old-fashioned diamond may lose 20 per cent in weight when 
recut but increase in value because of the greater number of 
facets imparted to it by modern workmanship. 

Perfection relates to the absence of flaws. An expert 
buyer never depends upon his naked eye to determine color 
or perfection, but makes his tests under natural light with the 
aid of magnifying glasses, after first immersing the stone in 
alcohol to remove any chemical which may have bee 





‘*] PICK UP A GENT’S WATCH WORTH ABOUT $1.50 


AND ASK THE AUDIENCE: ‘IS THERE ANYONE 
HERE WHO WILL GIVE ME $17 FOR EITHER THE 
GENT’S WATCH OR THE LADY’S WATCH?’”’ 


placed upon it to give it the desired blue color. A stone 
represented as being especially fine is put beside a diamond 
of known value to compare its shading. 

As familiar as he is with diamonds, the expert relies only 
on the deadly parallel to uphold his own preconceived judg- 
ment, even though there is an excellent chance his first 
opinion has been entirely reliable. 

Now contrast the extreme care exercised by the expert in 
appraising a stone with the laxity of the auction customer, 
not to mention the fact the latter transaction takes place in a 
setting especially rigged to make deception easy. 

The auctioneer waves a diamond before his audience 
under the glare of powerful light, says it is worth a sum 
greatly in excess of its value, and starts the competition with 
a bid from one of his cappers or with an ‘‘air bid,’”’ which is 
wholly imaginary on his part. 

What chance has the buyer? None. Even if he gets the 
stone for $100 when the auctioneer has solemnly averred 
that it is worth $500 he may rest assured he has been stuck. 
His only chance would be if the man on the block made 


some stupendous blunder, got his diamonds mixed. And it 
is not on record that such a mistake has ever been made. 

What the buyer frequently finds himself possessed of is a 
doublet, a half-breed composed of diamond and glass. It is 
made by splitting a real stone of cheap grade at the point 
where the circumference is greatest, called the girdle, and 
fusing it with a lower section of plain, unadulterated glass 
which has been cut with the usual number of facets to give 
it a real appearance. 

The work is so cleverly done that the inexperienced eye 
cannot detect the fraud, particularly when placed in a set- 
ting which fits snugly around the girdle, given a mercurial 
backing to intensify its brilliance and displayed under 
artificial light to whiten its natural yellowness. 

In a recent survey of the auction business I found three 
distinct kinds of houses—reputable, near reputable and dis- 
reputable. The reputable auctioneer is a man of standing 
in his community, who maintains a high code of ethics and 
is thoroughly responsible. One should have no trouble differ- 
entiating between him and the other extreme. If you live in 
the town where his business is established you know him by 
reputation; if you are in a strange city and want to patronize 
a reliable auction shop, judicious inquiry will lead you to his 
establishment. 

Of the near reputable I shall speak later. It will suffice 
to say here that they are a queer species, who reap large 
profits, as a general prin- 
ciple, but whose dash of 
charlatanism is tempered 
with a reasonable observ- 
ance of fair business 


‘Goud Fewght standards and who at 


; at \ least provide genuine 
‘ aeet 
i Stall Depostt ; 


diversion for their audi- 
ences. I find the attitude 
of business vigilantes to 
be that the worst which 
can be said of them is 
that they merely outwit 
the people who try to 
outwit them. 


Built on Hope 


HE whole auction 

business, in fact, is 
built up largely on the 
theory that the buyer is 
hopeful of getting some- 
thing for nothing. Hu- 
man nature is that way; 
auctioneers know it and 
take their stand the other 
side—to give nothing for 
something. What you 
get from the near repu- 
table may be likened to a 
compromise between the 
two points of view. The 
value you receive from 
him fluctuates, being 
good, bad and indifferent. 
In connection with my study of the fake auctioneers a con- 
fession made recently by one of them who had turned 
straight came quite unexpectedly into my hands. From it I 
learn that this ring of preying merchants is banded together 
in an association which has headquarters in an Eastern 
metropolis, that the executive sessions of this organization 
are invariably topped off with a game of dice in which the 
stake is thousands, that its membership includes gangsters, 
gunmen and ex-convicts of various sorts and that it is allied 
with a group of wholesalers who furnish the tawdry ma- 
terials they sell from the auction block. 

It is interesting to note that New York, priding itself as 
being the headquarters of worldly wisdom, is triple-exed as 
possessing the highest degree of gullibility. 

In these spurious marts much of the conversation is carried 
on in the special jargon of the trade. Thus the prospective 
customer is a rumtny or a chump, and the paid employe who 
strikes up an acquaintance with him and induces him to snap 
up a “bargain” is a ribber. The confederate who poses as a 
customer of the place and helps to keep the bidding active 
is known variously as a shilliber, a shill, a booster or a 
capper. 

Another valuei member of the working staff is the switch- 
man or switcher, whose duty it is to switch the article pre- 
sumably bought for something less valuable, as will be 
explained later. A species of hog Latin is the medium for 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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AST month we promised you more $5000 houses. of white and green with the red of the brick-in the chimney garage. The exterior walls and the roof are of shingles. 
Well, here they are—three little homes within and doorstep, for accent, would be charming. This house requires a lot of 45 or 50 feet in width, as its own 
reach of the average income. Each has a claim The plan of the third house is most flexible. If not desired, measurements are 30 feet by 32 feet exclusive of the garage. 

of We74| to distinction in the design, which is straight- the first-floor bedroom could with slight changes be used for Fortunately these are not mere “picture” houses; plans and 

Seumure8) forward and without sham or pretense. No_ the dining room, or the garage space could be altered for that specifications such as your builder requires are obtainable at 

building, least of all the small house, should by mere trim purpose. The garage is a distinguishing feature of this moderate cost. All necessary information may be had from 

or other externals ape a style to which it does not belong. house, since few of its size or cost may boast of an attached the Architectural Department, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

The house which you see at the top 
of the page takes its form from one 
of the old French types of houses, but 
the long sweep of the roof is a char- 
acteristic found also in many Eng- 
lish styles. It is a feature that seems 
to be almost universally admired 
without any analysis of the why or 
wherefore. Wood shingles were used 
in this instance to roof over walls of 
tinted stucco. The house measures 
24 feet 2 inches by 36 feet 3 inches, 
including the front wall. A lot at 
- least fifty feet in width is suggested. 

The floor plans at the right of the 
picture explain the layout of the 
| rooms, all well arranged in relation to 
i one another. Ceilings are 8 feet high 
on each of the two floors, cut into on 
the second floor so the height at the 
lowest point measures 2 feet. 

The second house is Colonial, with 
walls of siding and shingled roof. It 
measures 21 feet 2 inches without the 
porch and is 21 feet deep. A lot of 
fifty feet would be about right for it. 
{tis a very small house; dining room 
and living room are one, and there is 
but one bedroom. All the plumbing A: 
is of good grade, and the specifica- : 
tions call for a warm-air furnace. 

This is one of the simplest of all 
: house forms, being in reality a square 
box. The embellishment consists of 
the beautifully designed door and 
i gaily painted shutters. Acolorscheme 





These plans belong to the trim little 
Colonial house, in which every square 
foot of space has been turned to account. 
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“The most house for the least money” 
would be an apt title for this house, 
and the plans certainly bear out the 

statement. 
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AND ANGELICA GREW. 


SHE GREW OUT OF 
GINGHAM ROMPERS 
AND INTO CREPE DE 
CHINES. SHE 


GREW OUT OF ANGLES 
INTO CURVES. . 
HER TRIANGULAR 
LITTLE FACE WAS FAIR 
AND COOL AND HARD 








cA Straight Line ts the Shortest LIne 


sme| WE name her Angelica,” said Mrs. 
=%..%9| Ames hopefully, when Angelica was 
; 4%] born, ‘perhaps she will be very 
“| pretty and not care whether the cir- 
4/| cumferences of two circles are to each 
4) other as the radii or not.” 
Zi Professor Ames looked down at his 
= daughter in her pink bassinet. Professor 
Ames wore a beard and cared immensely whether the cir- 
cumferences of two circles were to each other as the radii. 
“Tt might be an interesting test to call her Copernicia after 
the astronomer Copernicus,”’ said he. 
“T won't,” said Mrs. Ames, tucking her daughter more 
firmly into the pink bassinet. ‘‘I hate telescopes.”’ 
““Copernicia, my dear, are not telescopes,’ explained Pro- 
fessor Ames patiently. ‘‘They are a genus of lofty fan palms 
indigenous to the West Indies, Mexico and some parts of 
South America.” 
“T don’t want her indigenous to South America,” said Mrs. 
Ames. ‘I want her indigenous to home.” 
“‘Home,”’ said Professor Ames thoughtfully, hooking his 
little finger into the baby’s rose-leaf palm. ‘‘Home. And 
already she is trying to climb out of her environment.” 








“FTSHAT is not her environment,” said Mrs. Ames. ‘‘That 
is her basket. Cyrus, don’t you get a little tired at 
times of being so erudite?” 
“T believe that I may, my dear,” said Professor Ames, 
giving his mind to it for the first time. ‘‘Am I erudite?” 
““Oh—oh—oh —— How I wish that I had married a 
ditch digger,” cried pretty Mrs. Ames, bursting into tears. 
And so they named her Angelica. 
At three Angelica barked her tiny bare knees on the peb- 
bles of the Tuileries Gardens while her father put in his 


By LOUISE KENNEDY MaBIE 
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sabbatical year at the Sorbonne. At six Angelica, quite 
alone except for a Chinese amah, a slant-eyed Korean cat 
and seventeen trunks, came home from Borneo to her Grand- 
mother Kent; for in Sandakan pretty Mrs. Ames had died 
and the professor had taken his grief into the jungle. 

“‘Cwocodiles,’’ said Angelica aboard ship to old Mrs. 
Timothy Jenks, who was reclining in her steamer chair at a 
quiet afternoon hour—Angelica with an uplifted azure gaze 
and aseraphic smile, “‘are aquaticrep-tiles which lay eggs in- 
thesand and hatch’emoutbythesun’sheat. In some local’ties 
danjurous to man. They—pull—off—their—leg-g-gs.” 

“God bless my soul,” said old Mrs. Timothy Jenks, sit- 
ting up with a shudder. ‘‘ What a dreadful child.” 

“T am not,” said Angelica flatly. 

“And what a terrible animal,” cried old Mrs. Jenks 
faintly, closing her eyes against the Korean cat snug in 
Angelica’s arms. ‘‘I detest cats when they squint.”’ 

“He doesn’t squint. He’s beautiful. He’s lovely. He 
cost fifty dollars Mex,” cried Angelica, holding the cat closer 
to Mrs. Jenks in order that she might really see. 

“Steward! Steward!” called Mrs. Jenks faintly, and 
made the mistake of pushing at the Korean cat, whereupon 
the cat promptly scratched Mrs. Jenks. Angelica, grasping 
Mrs. Jenks’ air pillow, jumped upon it, and the steward, the 
amah and four passengers came running. Angelica, carried 
away screaming, was heard to call down cwocodiles from 
their jungle for Mrs. Jenks’ leg-g-gs and thereafter the ship let 
Angelica and her amah and her cat rather severely alone. 


‘‘Her mother was a Kent,”’ said the ship, shrugging 
Angelica away, ‘‘and her father is a howling swell at 
hypotenuses. He has written a book with nothing in 
it but questions. He keeps the answers in his head. 
But really —— They say the dreadful child bit Mrs. 
Jenks.” 

Thereafter for a period of years Professor Ames stayed in 
the Orient, where the parallelepipedons curl up fascinatingly 
at the corners, and Angelica grew. 

She grew out of gingham rompers and into crépe de chines. 
She grew out ofa pony cart into ahigh-powered roadster. She 
grew out of angles into curves and out of curves into bone- 
less, smooth-skinned, delicate angles again. Her triangular 
little face was fair and cool and hard. Her mind was made 
up. Of her heart, if she had one, she showed no trace. 


““T)EAR Cyrus,” cabled her Grandmother Kent at length to 
Sumatra at a dollar a word. ‘I wash my hands in order 

that I may not wring them. Angelica expelled by Miss Symmes 
for unpardonable conduct to instructor of mathematics.” 

At a dollar a word Professor Ames cabled back. ‘‘Who is 
Miss Symmes? What did the fellow do?” 

Across three oceans Professor Ames could hear Mrs. Kent 
sigh, could see her shake her perfectly marcelled gray head. 

“Dear Cyrus,” ran Mrs. Kent’s answering cablegram, 
“Come home. If you have not heard of Miss Symmes’ 
school for young ladies in New York you are much too far 
away from everything. She kicked him.” 

“Why?” shot across three oceans and a good deal of land. 

“He kissed her,’’ shot back Angelica’s Grandmother Kent; 
and for three days there was a period of silence. Then 
Angelica received her marching orders. 


(Continued un Page 82) 
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oymart Fi urniture in 
the Summer Sales 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Drawings b ry Marion ‘Dismant 





saz|/ YOU are about to start out on a furniture 
®}| quest, whether it be for a houseful, a room- 
4) ful or a single piece with which to transform 
41 some awkward corner, are you sure you 
will know what to buy? If you are you’re 
4%) one in a thousand; the rest of us look 
A} and weigh and look again, and agonize as 
— 41 to whether we are making a fatal mistake 
when we make our final choice! 

Filling the purse isn’t the only preparation for furniture 
buying; we want to start our dreaming and our window 
shopping now, if we want to derive the best advantage from 
the summer sales. It would be tragic not to know about the 
lovely new departures which make buying a special delight 
at this time. 

Perhaps you are anxious to build your new living-room 
furnishing around the hearth; perhaps your old room needs 
only a touch to make it smart once 
more. Then loveseats may prove 
to be exactly what you want. 
These are used in pairs, one at 
each side of the fireplace, at right 
angles to the hearth. This ar- 
rangement may be used in a room 
of almost any size or shape and 
makes it possible for more people 
to gather around the fire than 
could be managed with one full- 
sized sofa or two chairs. Then, 
too, this grouping is a splendid eres Sag 
start toward real distinction in ' 
the arrangement of the room. 

A pair of loveseats forms the 
nucleus of the hearthside shown 
at upper right. Covered in a dull 
mulberry-grounded glazed chintz, 
they are particularly lovely in 
combination with the creamy pale pink of the walls. On 
each side of the fireplace an oval-topped mirror, marked in 
small panes after the French manner, is set into the wall. 
Below each mirror, which reaches only to table height, is a 
Sheraton card table, with flap lid closed and a lamp placed 
on its top. The lamps on the end tables provide added 
light, and in front of the hearth, between the loveseats, is a 
low coffee table. The whole room is “‘carried’’ by the 
ultrasmart note of its hearth grouping. 








Some Old-Time Friends in New Guise 


OU will find nice loveseats from fifty dollars to two hun- 

‘dred and fifty dollars each, depending upon style, qual- 
ity, size and covering. Since loveseats are really two-seated 
sofas they may be procured in any style in which full-sized 
davenports look well. They may be covered in any material 
at all from chintz to mohair, with all sorts of alluring possi- 
bilities in between, such as cretonne, satin, damask, velvet 
or the new lightweight, bright-hued leather. 

If you want an informal living room that will never go out 
of style, or if you are furnishing a living-dining room—that 















The new note in informal living-dining-room furniture. 
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increasingly popular unit 
whose combined uses add to 
charm as well as conven- 
ience—then you must consider 
Early American cherry before 
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making your decision. 
Cherry, inits new manifesta- 
tion, is not at all like the 
highly polished red cherry we used to consider an economical 
understudy for glistening mahogany. It is now a warm and 
velvety antique brown, its color tone lying between the 
darker antique maples and the medium dull-finished wal- 
nuts, and it has developed a personality all its own. In fact, 
possessors of cherry have ultrasmart pieces which are not 
only economical but 
which have all the 
charm of antiques. 






The French provincial motif adds style to this bedroom suite of walnut. 


I wish you could see the living-dining 
room, furnished in cherry, which first 
made me lose my own heart to this wood. 
The entire room was in tones of brown 
and cream, with splashes of tawny yel- 
low for contrast. Against cream-colored 
walls the antique honey-toned furni- 
ture was really superb. 

A tall open-faced dresser filled the 
center of one unbroken wall at the far 
end of the room and was flanked on each 
side by a slender rush-seated side chair; 
opposite was a pair of scallop-faced cor- 
ner cupboards, filling the corners on 
either side of the door opening on the 
terrace; similar in shape to the small 
open cupboard shownat right in the bot- 
tom drawing on this page was a quaint 
chest of drawers, with a closed-in upper 
desk portion, which occupied the nar- 
row wall space opposite the hearth. 

These were the major furniture pieces, 
except for the center table of draw type, 


which was kept closed 
between meals, of 
course, and which 
looked so exceedingly 
well against the tall 
back of the wing sofa 
placed in front of the 
hearth. 

There were three 
easy-chairs in this 
room—one to the 
right, one to the left of 
the sofa, and one on 
the other side of the 
table, within conven- 
ient rangeofthe lamps 
set here between 
meals. Except for its 
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A pair of loveseats form the ultrasmart note in this group. 


arms and wings, which were of wood, the sofa was uphol- 
stered in a scenic cretonne in golden brown on an ivory 
ground, with quaint figurines and landscape effects. The 
double casement windows on each side of the hearth were 
curtained with this same stuff, over silky copper-toned glass 
curtains. The upholstered chair near each window was done 
in yellow and tawny orange checked linen; and the third 
upholstered chair was covered in yellow glazed chintz, 
patterned closely. 


French Provinctal Furniture a Style Leader 


MALL wooden side chairs for use at mealtimes had pad 

seats of the orange and yellow checked material, which in 
all colors has been enjoying such a vogue since the delightful 
provincial styles of France have proved their possibilities. 
The china used in this lovely room predominated in yellow, 
ivory and coppery earthenware glaze; the glassware was 
amber—all in all, an effective collection for the open cup- 
board shelves. The table linens were yellow and hand 
drawn; the hooked rugs were of brown, ivory, black and 
orange and gold. 

Early American cherry pieces may be found in great va- 
riety. There are wide cupboards and narrow, tall cupboards 
and short, cupboards with curtains and cupboards with doors. 
There are all kinds of tables—draw type, gateleg, butterfly, 
in various shapes and sizes, and oblong tables with benches 
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Each smart piece in this group is worthy of your consideration. 





which fit under each long side. There are delightful servers, 
desks, sofas, loveseats and chairs. There are lovely pieces for 
bedrooms. 

In fact, so great is the variety which is obtainable in the 
new Early American cherry that an entire house could be 
furnished in any selection desired. Typically American and 
offering good values, this furniture is assured an indefinite 
length of life and style. It is interesting to note that this 
Early American cherry has found favor for the new furnish- 
ing of one of the rooms at the White House, thus forming a 
permanent record of the good taste of our times. 

But it is not always an entire group of furniture which en- 
tices us to take advantage of the summer sales. The buying 
of a single item is fraught with the same importance that 
attends more collective purchases, and each new piece 
should be looked upon as a permanent acquisition and a 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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country or in town, find the 
smart woman dressed almost 
in uniform, simple and very suit- 
able. In the afternoon and 
evening her gowns are emphati- 
cally feminine, but essential 
simplicity still obtains for 
morning and sports. Design 

No. 5836, at the extreme left, in- 
terprets the scarf neckline with a 
band tying at the front. The skirt, 
joined to the waist below the hipline, 
is knife plaited in front. Sizes 14, 
16, 36 to 42. 

Knife plaits—and plaits have never 
been smarter—appear at the sides of 
the skirt in Design No. 5833. The 
blouse of this smart jumper model 
closes in surplice fashion. Sizes 14, 
16, 36 to 44. 

The cape mode is smart and par- 
ticularly becoming to the tall figure. 


G country mornings, in the 
































5833 


A detachable cape adds to the two- 
piece dress, No. 5835, at the right 
center. The belt buttons in the 
back; the blouse closes in sur- 
plice fashion, and knife plaits 
at each side of the skirt give 
freedom of movement as well 

as an attractive line. Sizes 

16, 36 to 42. 

A three-quarter or full-length coat 
may be made to accompany the 
overblouse and skirt of an unusually 
chic three-piece suit, No. 5840, which 
is sketched at the extreme right, 


‘Du HIME Nodes 


Are Distinctly hic 






































5835 


page 22. Sizes 14, 16,36 to 44. Oppor- 
tunity to combine one’s favorite 
shades and indulge a taste for com- 
posing in color arrives with such a 
simple but very chic sports frock 
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be extended to full length, with scant 
bishop sleeves, expresses the molded 
hipline in terms of a simple and 
very-easy-to-make sports frock. 
A monogram—such as may be 
had in Design No. 15035—may 
be added at the point of the V 
neck. Knife plaits are shown 
at either side of the front of the 
this frock is sketched Marcelle- skirt. Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44. 
Lely’s hat in light brown “‘bally” Design No. 5846, at the extreme 
straw, banded with feathers in right, terminates its collar in a 
yellow, green and brown. tailored jabot. The skirt of this 
A two-piece dress is No. 5834, one-piece dress has a group of 
the overblouse tying at neck plaits at the center front. Sizes 
and again at the hipline, with 14, 16,36 to 44. With the dress is 
attractive raglan sleeves and sketched a tightly fitting hat of 
plaits at the center front of green straw and matching green 
as No. 5842, on page 23. AV neck is. the skirt. It comes in sizes 14, felt, a typically smart creation 
smart, and theshortdrop shoulders may 16, 36 to 42. launched this summer in Paris by 
be substituted by long bishop sleeves. At the right center, Design No. the Maison Lewis. 
Plaits at side front of the skirt give 5838, a one-piece dress with V 
front fullness. Sizes 14 to 20. With neck, drop shoulders, which may (Continued on Page 70) 
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Occupation—None 


<S|N THE authority of the greatest of all government 
‘| statisticians—the Census Bureau—we have assurance 
| that the homemakers of the Nation are women without 
| occupation. You may cook, you may sew, you may 
>) sweep, you may dust, you may wash the dishes and care 
for the babies and tend the fires, you may shop at the markets and 
argue with the milkman—even though your work is never done, still 
you have no job. The Census says so. 

The infirm, the insane, the infant, the willfully idle and the home- 
maker—all these are persons whose occupation, as duly recorded by 
the Census, is “none.” 

In the Census of 1920, more than thirty-three million of the 
Nation’s forty-two million “‘males ten years of age and over”’ were 
listed as occupied persons. But only eight and a half million of the 
fort - million women and girls were occupied. Women who were 
me. . making homes were too idle to be counted. 

In two years the Government will once again enter upon the 
great task of enumerating our national population. Preparations 
are already under way, for it is no slight undertaking to count one 
hundred and twenty million of us, and to gather statistics to show 
where we live and what we do, the kind of houses we dwell in and the 
number of horses and cows and dogs and pigs and chickens and motor 
cars we have. 

But once again homemaking women will be listed without oc- 
cupation unless the General Federation of Women’s Clubs can win 
the argument it has started and convince the officials of Govern- 
ment that wives and mothers are people of importance. 

The Federation ought to win. In an enumeration where every 
other conceivable service and occupation is recognized, homemaking 
should most certainly be given capital-letter recognition. 

If a woman has two jobs, as many have in these days, let both of 
them be counted—the bread-winning occupation through which she 
helps in the family’s financial support, and the homemaking work 
that she performs before and after business hours to keep the family 
intact. 

We want to know, of course, how many women are gainfully 
employed, but we want to know also how many homemakers we 
have in our country. Both figures are important. 







eyummer (pamps 


HE summer-resort business isn’t what it used to be. Then 

mother took the children and went for the summer to a hotel in 
the mountains or at the seashore, and father kept bachelor’s hall 
except for his fortnight’s holiday. 

Now boys and girls go off to camp on July first and stay until 
school opens in the fall. And mother and father are apt to heave a 
long sigh of relief and renew their honeymoon days in the peace and 
quiet of uninterrupted home. Or else they take a trip to Europe. Or 
go fishing in Maine or Wisconsin. Or try the open-air life of a dude 
ranch in Montana or Colorado. Or just take week-end motor trips. 

A great institution—these summer camps for boys and girls. Great 
for the youngsters, with their supervised activities and sports, their 
swimming and canoeing, their hikes and nature study; great for the 
tanned and muscle-hardened bodies and the self-reliant minds they 
send back to civilization in the fall. Fine, too, for parents, in giving 
them a vacation from discipline, from don’ts, from the nerve- 
racking energy of youngsters in the house—in giving them renewed 
love and appreciation for the boys and girls when they come home. 
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sixteen Million Flouses 


IXTEEN MILLION houses in the United States are out of | 
fashion. So says Walter J. Kohler, president of the recently 
organized Home Modernizing Bureau. More than half of all the 
houses in the land! 
Ugly boxes, built for shelter without a moment’s thought to 
beauty. Small, cut-up rooms, stuck in where the carpenter thought 
they ought to go, without benefit of architect’s advice. Built in a | 
day when one bathroom, or none at all, was the general rule. Sinks 
too low, windows badly placed, antiquated heating plants, inefficient 
kitchens, unfinished attics without insulation to keep out summer 
heat and winter cold, insufficient lighting outlets, splintery floors, | 


porches, lack of beauty, lack of harmony with Nature. 
And yet these sixteen million houses can be dressed up to be 
modern, lovely, livable. A small addition here, to make some room 


dingy paint and paper on the walls and trim. And outside, lack of | | 
| 
| 


inside a little bigger and to give more pleasing lines to the exterior. i | 


An additional bathroom or two—made out of closets, perhaps. A i 
partition moved. New paint and paper. Little things will do the | 
job and bring these homes up to the present double standard of 
efficiency and beauty. 

The recipe calls for a little money, plus a great deal of imagination. 


Lhe High (cost of Sickness 


COMMITTEE has been named, with Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 

of Stanford University, as chairman, to inaugurate a study of | 

the cost of sickness and medical care. It will take five years, but | 

the time will be well spent. | 

In recent years we have come to a point where only the very rich | 

or the very poor can afford to be ill. The rich because they can pay | 

the high charges of highly trained physicians and surgeons and hos- 

pitals. The poor because they can command equally trained services 
in clinics and free hospital wards. 

Everyone knows of instances where people in the middle range 
of incomes have seen their small savings wiped out by illness in the 
family, or where adequate treatment could not be afforded. 

Dr. Olin West, secretary of the American Medical Association, 
has perfectly stated the thesis of this new study in the following words: 





The one great outstanding problem before the medical profession today 
is that involved in the delivery of adequate, scientific medical service to all 
the people, rich and poor, at a cost which can be reasonably met by them in 
their respective stations in life. 


eA New Hat 


HEN July days get hot and hotter, when nerves get frayed and 
frazzled, when everything goes topsy-turvy, when if you were 
living in the old mid-Victorian days you would just go off and have 
a good cry, that’s the time to —— | 
Buy a new hat! 
It needn’t be an expensive hat, but it ought to be a gay hat—a 
smart and jaunty hat, a bright and cheerful hat. | 
For there’s nothing that will lift your head so high, nothing that | 
will so quickly restore morale, nothing that will make the whole | 
world sing a new song—no, not even a bequest from an unknown 
uncle will have the same blithesome effect as a new hat. | 
And that goes also for eleven other months in the year. | 
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NLY the other day 
@ some editorial 
writers were view- 
ing with alarm the fact 
that Alice Buckman won 
a place on her high-school 
baseball team, the other 
places being played by 
mere boys. The team 
was beaten in the first game of the season, but 
the box score showed that little Miss Buck- 
man not only fielded perfectly but made a 
three-base hit. She was left at third because 
none of her boy teammates could make a hit 
to bring her in. Gertrude Ederle not only 
swam the English Channel but broke the rec- 
ords of all the men who had swum it before 
her; there is no doubt as to the authenticity 
of that record. But Gertrude Ederle is the 
only woman whose athletic prowess ranks 
with that of a member of the sterner sex. 

This Fourth of July may sometime in the 
future be regarded as a feminist Independence 
Day. On that date trials will be held at the 
Newark City Stadium to pick the members of 
the first American girls’ track and field team 
for the Olympic Games. From the athletes 
in these tests there will be picked a team of 
twenty, who will sail on July 11 for Amster- 
dam with the main American expedition to 
compete against the women athletes of the 
world. Participation of women 
in track and field sports is still 
in its infancy. The women’s 
team will be restricted to five 
events and will compete only 
against women athletes of other 
nations. So it is a small begin- 
ning—but a beginning. 

The participation of girls in 
the aquatic events in the 
Olympic Games developed a 
Gertrude Ederle, who excelled 
all of the men before her in 
the most grueling test of courage and physical 
stamina that could be made, the conquest 
of the English Channel. I. de B. Handley, 
trainer for the Women’s Swimming Club in 
New York, where Miss Ederle was trained, 
tells me that the club will turn out better 
swimmers in the near future. 


Behind Their Brothers 


IVE track and field events for women 
are scheduled for this year’s Olympic 
meet—the hundred-meter dash, the eight- 
hundred-meter run, the discus throw, the 
high jump and the four-hundred-meter relay 
race. It may sound discouraging to note that 
in all these events the best performances 
made by any of the women athletes to date is 
far below that of even mediocre male athletes. 
Thetomboysare still far behind their brothers. 
In the hundred-yard dash, for instance, the 
best time ever made by an American girl was 
11 seconds. This would hardly be good 
enough to qualify a male athlete in any sort of 
meet. C. W. Paddock, for instance, is cred- 
ited with 9549 seconds in this event. In all 
the other events there is the same proportion- 
ate difference. That is why the women are 
restricted to competition among themselves. 








Glorified Tomboys 


By W. O. MCGEEHAN 


Miss Helen Wills, the women’s singles ten- 
nis champion, practices with men to develop 
speed. She can beat good men players but 
not men players in the championship class. 
They told me in France that Suzanne Lenglen 
could win one set from any man player in the 
world, but I doubt it. 

The equality of the women in tennis may 
be on the way though, Experts will tell you 
that the best women players of today play a 
harder and faster game of tennis than men in 
the championship class of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. But the men have speeded up their 
pace to retain the lead. 


They'll Help Pile Up the Points 


N THE Olympic track and field events 

the women must start with a confession 
of physical inferiority. There is, for instance, 
the shot put. The women will use an eight- 
pound shot, and the best distance recorded 
by a girl in this event was 40 feet 414 inches. 
The men put a sixteen-pound shot more than 
ten feet farther. 

But our girl athletes are not to compete 
with the men of the world pound for pound 
and stride for stride. Their competitors will 
be of their own sex, and the 
records of the American girl 
athletes promise the same 
triumph in this branch of the 
Olympic drama that is forecast 
for the American men athletes. 

There will be no official to- 
taling of points for each nation 
at the Amsterdam Olympic 
Games. The Dutch committee 
would not accept that respon- 
sibility for fear that it might 
result in acrimony instead of 
good feeling; but in the unofficial count the 
points scored by the American women ath- 
letes will be scored, as are the points in all of 
the other events on the program. 

Of course there is optimism as to the 
chances of the Americans to pile up an over- 
whelming number of points in these games, 
but the Germans, the Swedes and the Finns 
will also make strong bids. So it might come 
to a point where the American victory would 
depend entirely on what the American girl 
athletes accomplish at Amsterdam. They will 
be a small band. 

There will be just twenty of them, picked 
from the tests at Newark. Naturally they will 
be outnumbered by the women athletes from 
Germany, Finland, Sweden, France and other 
countries of Europe. Even Japan may send 
more women athletes to Amsterdam than we 
are planning to mobilize. 

Our twenty glorified tomboys will not be 
the only girl athletes with the expeditionary 
forces sailing on the President Roosevelt on 
July 11. There will be twenty-one girl swim- 
mers, and of these there is no doubt—the 
American girl swimmers have swept their 
events in all of the Olympic Games ever since 
the Olympic committee sanctioned aquatic 
events for women as part of the program. 








The track and field team is a new depar- 
ture. Events of this nature were recognized 
by the dominating Amateur Athletic Union 
only five years ago. At an official meet held 
at Pasadena, California, in 1925, Helen Fil- 
key, one of the most interesting girl athletes 
in the United States, won the hundred-yard 
dash in 11% seconds, tying the old world’s 
record; in that same year she set up a new 
record of 11 seconds flat. 

Miss Filkey is a mite of a girl who does not 
look at all athletic. She is under five feet in 
height and weighs only 118, but she is by way 
of being an all-round athlete. In addition to 
her performance in the hundred-yard dash 
she has run the sixty-yard hurdles in 8349 
seconds. She has made seventeen feet in the 
broad jump. She plays a fair game of base- 
ball, and had it not been for bias on the part 
of the young men in her high school she might 
have made the team. 

She would prefer to specialize in the hur- 
dles, but there is no event of this kind for 
women at the Olympic Games. In this event 
she skims over the bars like a winged creature. 
Helen Filkey is Chicago’s entrant for the 
hundred-meter tests for women. California’s 
candidate is Elta Cartwright, who has run a 
hundred yards in 11% seconds. 

There are two English girls who have made 
the same time. The best time recorded for a 
French girl is that of Marguerite Radibeau, 
who has made 1145. In Germany Fraulein 
Whittman has a record of 12% 5 seconds for 
one hundred meters, the best men’s time for 
which is 10%6 seconds. 

In competitions at Goteborg Fraulein 
Whittman was pressed hard by a tiny Japa- 
nese girl athlete, Miss K. Hiltoma. 


cA California Hope 


HE best performance in the four-hundred- 

meter relay race, which has been made a 
standard event for women athletes, was made 
by four girls from the Pasadena Athletic and 
Country Club. This particular team has made 
an unofficial record of fifty seconds flat for the 
quarter-mile relay—2140 seconds better than 
any previous record. California hopes to win 
the four-hundred-meter relay in the tests 
and against the women of the world in the 
finals at Amsterdam. 

From Pasadena also will come Miss Lillian 
Copeland, a girl who probably will be an out- 
standing figure at Amsterdam. A student of 
the University of Southern California, she is 
another all-round athlete. California, which 
expects every native daughter to do her duty, 
counts on her to throw the discus farther than 
any women can throw it at Amsterdam and 
farther than it has 
been thrown by any 
woman. 

Miss Copeland, 
too, is a baseball 
player, but she never 
has essayed to make 
the men’s varsity 
nine. She did, how- 
ever, captain the 


(Continued on 
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SHE STOPPED IN THE MIDDLE OF A SONG AND CLOSED THE PIANO. 


XXXVIII 
gq] OAMES spent the night at Winchester, 
3} a place he had often heard of but never 
4; seen. The Monts had been at school 
4] there, and Kit’s name had been put 
4} down automatically. He himself would 
¥2| prefer his own Marlborough or Har- 
row—some school that played at 
= Lord’s—but not Eton, where young 
Jolyon had been. But then one wouldn’t be alive to see 
Kit play; so perhaps it didn’t matter. 
The town seemed an old place. There was something 
in a cathedral too; and after breakfast he went to it. 
The chancel was in activity—a choir practice or something. 
He entered noiselessly, for his boots were rubbered against 
damp, and sat down at the point of balance. With chin up- 
lifted, he contemplated the arches and the glass. The place 
was rather dark, but very rich—like a Christmas pudding. 
These old buildings certainly gave one a feeling. He had 
always had it with St. Paul’s. One must admit at least a 
continuity of purpose somewhere. Up to a point; after that 
he wasn’t sure. You had a great thing, like this, almost per- 
fect; and then an earthquake or an air raid, and down it 
went. Nothing permanent about anything, so far as he could 
see, not even about the best examples of ingenuity and 
beauty. The same with landscape. You had a perfect garden 
of a country and then an ice age came along. There was con- 
tinuity, but it was always changing. That was why it seemed 
- him extremely unlikely that he would live after he was 
ead. 
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HE HAD read somewhere—though not in The Times— 
that life was just animated shape, and that when shape 
was broken it was no longer animated. Death broke your 
shape and there you were, he supposed. The fact was people 
couldn’t face their own ends; they tried to dodge them with 
soft sawder. They were weak-minded. And Soames lowered 
his chin. They had lighted some candles up there in the 
chancel, insignificant in the daylight. Presently they would 
blow them out. There you were again; everything was blown 
out sooner or later. And it was no good pretending it wasn’t. 

He had read the other day that the world was coming to 
an end in 1928, when the earth got between the moon and 
the sun; it had been predicted in the Pyramids—some such 
scientific humbug! Well, if it did, he, for one, wouldn’t 
much mind. The thing had never been a great success, and 
if it were wiped out at one stroke, there would be nothing 
left behind anyway; what was objectionable about death 
was leaving things behind. The moment, too, that the world 
came to an end, it would begin again in some other shape; 
cn no doubt, was why they called it ‘world without end. 

men. 
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Swan Song 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Ah! They were singing now. Sometimes he wished he had 
an ear. In spite of the lack, he could tell that this was good 
singing. Boys’ voices. Psalms, too, and he knew the words. 
Funny! Fifty years since his churchgoing days, yet he re- 
membered them as if it were yesterday. 

The singing ceased and Soames again lifted up his chin. 
He sat very still—not thinking now; lost as it were among 
the arches and the twilight of the roof. He was experiencing 
a peculiar sensation, not unpleasant. To be in here was like 
being within a-jeweled and somewhat scented box. The 
world might roar and stink and buzz outside, strident and 
vulgar, childish and sensational, cheap and nasty—all jazz 
and cockney accent; but here—not a trace of it heard or felt 
or seen. This great box—God box, the Americans would 
call it—had been made centuries before the world became 
industrialized; it didn’t belong to the modern world at all. 
In here everyone spoke and sang the King’s English; it 
smelt faintly of age and incense; and nothing was unbeau- 
tiful. He sat with a sense of escape. 

A verger passed, glancing at him curiously, as if unaccus- 
tomed to a raised chin; halting just behind, he made a little 
noise with his keys. Soames sneezed, and, reaching for his 
hat, got up. He had no intention of being taken round by 
that chap and shown everything he didn’t want to see for 
half a crown. And with a ‘‘No, thank you; not today”’ he 
passed the verger and went out to the car. 

“You ought to have gone in,”’ he said to Riggs; “they 
used to crown the kings of England there. To London now.” 


HE opened car traveled fast under a bright sun, and not 

until he was in the new cut leading to Chiswick did 
Soames have the idea which caused him to say, “‘Stop at that 
house, The Poplars, where you took us the other day.”’ 

It was not yet lunchtime, and in all probability Fleur 
would still be sitting; so why not pick her up and take her 
with him for the week-end? She had clothes down at The 
Shelter. It would save some hours of fresh air for her. The 
foreign woman, however, who opened the door, informed 
him that the lady had not been to sit today or yesterday. 
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SHE LOOKED ALMOST OLD 


“Oh!”’ said Soames. ‘‘How’s that?” 
““Nobody did know, sir. She ’ave not sent any mes- 
sage. Mr. Blade is very decomposed.”’ 


Soames chewed his thoughts a moment. ‘‘Is your 
mistress in?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then ask her if she’ll see me, please. Mr. Soames 
Forsyte.” 


“Will you in the meal room wait, sir.” 

Soames waited uneasily in that very little room. Fleur 
had said she could not come with him because of her 
sittings; and she had not sat. Was she ill then? 

He was roused from disquiet contemplation of the poplar 
trees outside by the words, “‘Oh! It’s you. I’m not sorry 
you came.” 

The cordiality of this greeting increased his uneasiness, 
and stretching out his hand he said, ‘‘How are you, June? 
I called for Fleur. When did she come last?” 

“Tuesday morning. I saw her late on Tuesday afternoon, 
too, in her car, outside ——-’’ Soames could see her eyes 
moving from side to side and knew that she was about to say 
something unpleasant. It came. “She picked up Jon.” 


EELING as if he had received a punch in his wind, 
Soames exclaimed, ‘“‘What! Your young brother? What 
was he doing here?”’ 

“Sitting, of course.” 

“Sitting? What business ”? Checking the words ‘‘ had 
he to sit,’’ he stared at his cousin, who, flushing a deep pink, 
said, ‘‘I told her she was not to see him here. I told Jon the 
same.” 

“Then she’d done it before?”’ 

“Yes, twice. She’s so spoiled, you see.” 

“Ah!” The reality of the danger had disarmed him. An- 
tagonism seemed to him, thus faced with a sort of ruin, too 
luxurious. ‘‘ Where is she?”’ 

“She said she was going down to Dorking.” 

“And she picked him up?” repeated Soames. 

“Yes, after his sitting. His picture’s finished. If you 
think that I want them to—any more than you ——”’ 

“No one in his senses could want them to,” said Soames 
coldly. ‘‘But why did you make him sit while she was com- 
ing here?” 

June flushed a deeper pink. ‘‘ You don’t know how hard 
it is for real artists. I had to think of Harold. If I hadn’t got 
Jon before he began his farming ——-”’ 

“Farming!’’ said Soames. ‘For all we know they 
may But again he checked his words. “I’ve been 
expecting something of this sort ever since I heard he was 
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I’m so fleet upon my feet, 
I win at every game. 
Campbell’s fare will get you there 
And make you feel the same! 
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W > >\-Camppers Soup 


CAMDEN, Ni, U 





with the tomato 
sunniest smile 


Just the golden goodness of the full-ripe 
tomato! All else is discarded by Campbell’s. 
The pure tonic juices, the luscious tomato 
meat in a rich puree, with fresh country 
butter adding its food and its flavor, and 
with that delicate seasoning for which 
Campbell’s chefs are so famous. 


Richer still served as a Cream of Tomato 
Soup according to the simple directions on 
the label. Your grocer has, or will get for 
you, any of the 21 Campbell’s Soups listed 
on the label. 12 cents a can. 


You need hot soup with all 
the cold foods in summer 
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back. Well, I’d better get on to Dorking. D’you know 
where his mother is?”’ 

“‘In Paris.” 

Ah! But not this time would he have to beg that woman 
to let her son run off with his daughter. No! It would be to 
beg her to stop it—if at all. ‘“‘Good-by,” he said. 

“‘Soames,”’ said June suddenly, ‘‘don’t let Fleur—it’s she 
who a 

“‘T’ll hear nothing against ‘her,’ said Soames. 

June pressed her clenched hands to her flat breast. ‘I like 
you for that,’’ she said; ‘‘and I’m sorry if ——”’ 

“That’s all right,” muttered Soames. 

“‘Good-by,” said June. ‘‘Shake hands.” 

Soames put his hand in one which gave it a convulsive 
squeeze, then dropped it like a cold potato. 

“‘Down to Dorking,’’ he said to Riggs on regaining his 
car. The memory of Fleur’s face that night at Nettlefold, so 
close to the young man’s, so full of what he had never seen 
on her face before, haunted him the length of Hammersmith 
Bridge. Ah! What a willful creature! Suppose—suppose 
the worst. What should—what could he do? 

The calculating tenacity of her passion for this young 
man—the way she had kept it from him, from everyone, or 
tried to! Something deadly about it, and something that 
almost touched him, rousing the memory 
of his own pursuit of that boy’s mother— 
memory of a passion that would not, 
could not let go; that had won its ends, 
and destroyed in winning. He had often 
thought she had no continuity, that, like 
all these “‘fizz-gig’’ young moderns, she 
was just fluttering without basic purpose 
or direction. And it was the irony of 
this moment that he perceived how 
she—modern as she was—had as much 
tenacity of will as himself and his gen- 





eration. | 
T DIDN'T do, it seemed, to judge by ~~ 
appearances. Beneath the surface oot 


passions remained what they had been, 
and in the drafty corridors and spaces 
there was the old hot stillness when they 
woke and breathed. 

That fellow was taking the Kingston 
road. Soon they would be passing Robin 
Hill. How all this part had changed 
since the day he went down with Bosin- 
ney to choose the site. Forty years—not 
more—but what a change! ‘Plus ¢a 
change.’’ Annette would say, ‘Plus c’est 
la méme chose!”’ Love and hate—no end 
to that anyway. The beat of life went 
on beneath the wheels and whir of traffic 
and the jazzy music of the band. Fate 
on its drum, or just the human heart? 
God knew! God? Convenient word. 
What did one mean by it? He didn’t 
know, and never would. 

In the cathedral that morning he had 
thought —— And then that verger! Up 
there were the poplars and the stable 
clock tower, just visible, of the house he had built and never 
inhabited. If he could have foreseen a stream of cars like 
this passing day after day, not a quarter of a mile off, he 
would not have built it, and all that tragedy might never —— 
And yet did it matter what you did? Some way, somehow 
life took you up and put you where it would. He leaned 
forward and touched his chauffeur’s back. ‘‘ Which way are 
you going?” 

“‘Through Esher, sir, and off to the left.” 

*“Well,”’ said Soames, ‘‘it’s all the same to me.” 

It was past lunchtime, but he wasn’t hungry. He wouldn’t 
be hungry till he knew the worst. But that chap would be, 
he supposed. “Better stop somewhere,”’ he said, “‘and have 
a snack, and a cigarette.” 

‘Vos gir.’ 


E WASN’T long in stopping. Soames sat on in the car, 
gazing idly at the sign—a Red Lion. Red Lions, Angels 
and White Horses—nothing killed them off. One of these 
days they’d try and bring in prohibition, he shouldn’t won- 
der; but that cock wouldn’t fight in England. Too extrava- 
gant! Treating people like children wasn’t the way to make 
them grow up; as if they weren’t childish enough as it was. 
Look at this coal strike that went on and on. 

Perfectly childish, hurting everybody and doing good to 
none. Weak-minded! 

To reflect on the weak-mindedness of his fellow citizens was 
restful to Soames, faced with a future that might prove dis- 
astrous. For, in view of her infatuation, what could taking 
that young man about in her car mean except disaster? 
What a time Riggs was! He got out and walked up and 
down. Not that there was anything he could do, he sup- 
posed, when he did get there. No matter how much you 
loved a person, how anxious you were about her, you had no 


SHE DREW UP A CHAIR 

AND SAT DOWN, NOT 

TAKING HER EYES OFF 
HIS FACE 
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power—perhaps less power in proportion to your love. But 
he must speak his mind at last, if he had the chance. Couldn’t 
let her go over the edge without putting out a hand. 

The sun struck on his face and he lifted it a little blindly, 
as if grateful for the warmth. All humbug about the world 
coming to an end, of course, but he’d be glad enough for it to 
come before he was brought down in sorrow to the grave. 
He saw with hideous clearness how complete disaster must 
be. If Fleur ran off, there’d be nothing left to him that he 
really cared about, for the Monts would take Kit. He’d be 
stranded among his pictures and his cows, without heart for 
either, till he died. 

“T won’t have it,” he thought. “If it hasn’t happened I 
won’t have it.”” Yes! But how prevent it? 

And with the futility of his own resolution staring him in 
the face, he went back to the car. There was the fellow, at 










ae 


last, smoking his cigarette. “And 
push along.” 

He arrived at three o’clock, to hear that Fleur had gone 
out with the car at ten. It was an immense relief to learn 
that at least she had been there overnight. And at once he 
began to make trunk calls. They renewed his anxiety. She 
was not at home; nor at June’s. Where, then, if not with that 
young man? But at least she had taken no things with her. 
This he ascertained, and it gave him strength to drink some 
tea and wait. He had gone out into the road for the fourth 
time to peer up and down when at last he saw her coming 
toward him. 

The expression on her face—hungry and hard and fever- 
ish—had the most peculiar effect on Soames; his heart ached 
and leaped with relief at the same time. This was not the 
face of victorious passion! It was tragically unhappy, arid, 
wrenched. Every feature seemed to have sharpened since 
he saw her last. And instinctively he remained silent, poking 
his face forward for a kiss. 

She gave it—hard and parched. 
said. 

“Yes; and when you’ve had your tea I want you to come 
straight on with me to The Shelter. Riggs’ll put your car 
away.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and passed him into the house. 
It seemed to him that she did not care what he saw in her or 
what he thought of her. And this was so strange in Fleur 
that he was confounded. Had she tried and failed? Could it 
mean anything so good? He searched his memory to recall 
how she had looked when he brought her back the news of 
failure seven years ago. 

Yes. Only then she was so young, her face so round—not 
like this hardened, sharpened, burnt-up face that frightened 
him. Get her away to Kit! Get her away, and quickly! And 


“Let’s start,’ he said. 


“So you’re back,” she 
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with that saving instinct of his where Fleur only was con- 
cerned, he summoned Riggs, told him to close the car and 
bring it round. 

She had gone up to her room. He sent up a message pres- 
ently that the car was ready. Soon she came down. She had 
coated her face with powder and put salve on her lips; and 
again Soames was shocked by that white mask with com- 
pressed red line of mouth, and the live and tortured eyes. 
And again he said nothing, and got out a map. 


“THAT fellow will go wrong unless I sit beside him. It’s 

cross country,’’ and he mounted the front of the car. He 
knew she couldn’t talk, and that he couldn’t bear to see her 
face. So they started. An immense time they traveled thus, 
it seemed to him. Once or twice only he looked round, to 
see her sitting like something dead, so white and motionless. 
And, within him, the two feelings—relief and pity, continued 
to struggle. 

Surely it was the end—she had played her hand and lost! 
How, where, when, he felt would always be unknown to him; 
but she had lost! Poor little thing! Not her fault that she 
had loved this boy, that she couldn’t get him out of her 
head; no more her fault than it had been his own for loving 
that boy’s mother! Only everyone’s misfortune. It was as if 
that passion, born of an ill-starred meeting in a Bourne- 
mouth drawing-room forty-six years before, and transmitted 
with his blood into her being, were 
singing its swan song of death through 
the silent crimsoned lips of that 
white-faced girl behind him in the 
cushioned car. ‘‘ Praise thou the Lord, 
O my soul! Praise the Lord!’’ Um! 
How could one? 

They were crossing the river at 
Staines. From now on that fellow 
knew his road. When they got home 
how should he bring some life into 
her face again? Thank goodness, her 
mother was away! Surely Kit would 
be some use! And her old dog per- 
haps. And yet, tired though he was 
after his three long days, Soames 
dreaded the moment when the car 
should stop. 

! To drive on and on, perhaps, was 
the thing for her. Perhaps for all the 
world now. To get away from some- 
thing that couldn’t be got away 
from—ever since the war—driving 
on! When you couldn’t have what 
you wanted, and yet couldn’t let go; 
and drove, on and on, to dull the ach- 
ing. Resignation, like painting, was 
a lost art; or so it seemed to Soames 
as they passed the graveyard where 
he expected to be buried some day. 

Close home now, and what was he 
going to say to her when they got 
out? Words were so futile. He put 
his head out of the window and took 
some deep breaths. It smelled better 
down here by the river than else- 
where, he always thought—more sap 
in the trees, more savor in the grass. 
Not the equal of the air on Great Forsyte, but more of the 
earth, more cozy. The gables and the poplars, the scent of 
a wood fire, the last flight of the doves—here they were! 
And with a long sigh he got out. 

““You’ve been doing too much,”’ he said, opening the door. 
“Would you like to go straight up to bed when you’ve seen 
Kit? I’ll send up your dinner.” 

“Thanks, dad. Some soup is all I shall want. I’ve got a 
chill, I think.” 


OAMES looked at her deeply for a moment and shook his 
head; then, touching her whitened cheek with a finger, 
he turned away. 

He went round to the stables and released her old dog. It 
might want a run before being let into the house; and he 
took it down toward the river. There was still a little day- 
light, though the sun had set some time, and while the dog 
freshened himself among the bushes Soames stood looking at 
the water. The swans passed over to their islet while he 
gazed. The young ones were growing up—were almost 
white. Rather ghostly in the dusk, the flotilla passed, grace- 
ful things and silent. He had often thought of going in for a 
peacock or two; they put a finish on a garden, but they were 
noisy; he had never forgotten an early morning in Mont- 
pellier Square, hearing their cry, as of lost passion, from Hyde 
Park. No! The swan was better; just as graceful and didn’t 
sing. That dog was ruining his dwarf arbutus! 

“Come along to your mistress,”’ he said, and turned back 
toward the lighted house. He went up into the picture gal- 
lery. On the bureau were laid a number of letters and things 
to be attended to. For half an hour he labored at them. He 
had never torn up things with greater satisfaction. Then 
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(One WONDERFUL PRESENT—it is 
all that really belongs to us! 


keep it smooth and clear and brilliant 
with health and vitality! 

Never again will your skin respond 
quite so quickly and satisfactorily to the right care as 
now—this very night! In a month—in a year—it will 
have lost a little of its power to recuperate; you will 
find it harder to bring it back into perfect condition. 


Begin, now, to give it the habit of health—of beauty. 
Care for it in the way skin specialists reeommend— 
with warm or hot water, ice, and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, the soap especially made for a sensitive skin. 


Thousands of beautiful women—debutantes—col- 
lege girls—women guests at America’s most exclusive 
resorts, most splendid hotels—are today building up 
clear, lovely complexions with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and the Woodbury skin treatments—treatments 


You too can have the charm of ‘‘a skin you love to 
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Youth and love... 
keep them by keeping > s 


a beautiful skin! 


res ent based on the clean, sure methods of 
a modern science. 

If you long for a beautiful skin— The right treatment for your skin is 

begin now to give it the day-by-day given in the booklet that comes freewith 

care that will build up its resistance— USO ag LL every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


“D resent.. 






If you have a smooth, naturally good 
complexion—use the treatment for 
normal skins given in this booklet. 


If you are troubled with blemishes, blackheads, oily skin, 
or any similar defect—use the special treatment recommended 
for that trouble. See what a noticeable improvement you can 
bring about in even a week or ten days. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six weeks. 
Begin, tonight, with this wonderful soap, to gain the charm of 
“a skin you love to touch!” 


Now—the large-size trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 1813 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large-size trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treatment booklet, 
**A Skin You Love to Touch,’’ and instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
**Facial.’” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1813 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ont. 


Name 
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the bell rang, and he went down to be quite, quite lonely, 
h sed. 
as he suppos XXXIX 


UT Fleur came down again. And there began for Soames 

the most confused evening he had ever spent. For in his 
heart were great gladness and great pity, and he must not 
show a sign of either. He wished now that he had stopped to 
look at Fleur’s portrait; it would have given him something 
to talk of. He fell back feebly on her Dorking house. , 

“Tt seems a useful place,” he said; ‘the girls fy 

“T always feel they hate me. And why not? They have 
nothing, and I have everything.” 

Her laugh cut Soames to the quick. 

She was only pretending to eat too. But he was afraid to 
ask if she had taken her temperature. She would only laugh 
again. He began, instead, an account of how he had found a 
field by the sea where the Forsytes came from, and how he 
had visited Winchester Cathedral; and while he went on 
and on he thought “She hasn’t heard a word.” 

The idea that she would go up to bed, consumed by this 
smoldering fire at which he could not get, distressed and 
alarmed him greatly. She looked as if—as if she might do 
something to herself! She had no veronal or. anything of 
that sort, he hoped. 

And all the time he was wondering what had happened. 
If the issue were still doubtful, if she were still waiting, she 
might be restless, feverish, but surely she would not look like 
this. No! It was defeat. But how? And was it final, and 
he freed forever from the carking anxiety of these last 
months? His eyes kept questioning her face, where her fe- 
vered mood had crept through the coating of powder, 
so that she looked theatrical and unlike herself. Its 
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She seemed to be listening, but he couldn’t tell. 

“In my belief,”” he went on desperately, ‘‘there’ll be none 
of this modern painting in ten years’ time; they can’t go on 
forever juggling in the air. They’ll be sick of experiments by 
then, unless we have another war.” 

“Tt wasn’t the war, dad.” 

“How d’you mean—not the war? The war brought in 
ugliness and put everyone into a hurry. You don’t remember 
before the war.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T won't say,” continued Soames, “that it hadn’t begun 
before. I remember the first shows in London of those post- 
impressionists and early cubist chaps. But they ran riot 
with the war, catching at things they couldn’t get.” 

He stopped. It was exactly what she ——! 

“T think I’ll go to bed, dad.” 

“Ah!” said Soames. ‘‘And take some medicine. Don’t 
you play about with a-chill.”’ 


Feiner If only it were! He himself went again to the 
open window and stood watching the moonlight. From 
the staff’s quarters came the strains of a gramophone. How 
they loved to turn on that caterwauling, or the loud speaker ! 
He didn’t know which he disliked the more. 

Moving to the edge of the veranda he held out his palm. 
No dew. Dry as ever. Remarkable weather! A dog began 
howling from over the river. Some people would take that 
for a banshee, he shouldn’t wonder! The more he saw of peo- 
ple the more weak-minded they seemed; forever looking for 
the sensational, or covering up their eyes and ears. 

The garden was looking pretty in the moonlight—pretty 
and unreal. That border of sunflowers and Michaelmas 
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night in, day out, over that boy’s mother, that she had 
suffered too! No satisfaction to Fleur now, that the young 
man and his wife, too, very likely, were suffering as well! 

And closing the window, Soames went up. He listened at 
her door but could hear nothing; and, having undressed, 
took up Vasari’s Lives of the Painters and, propped against 
his pillows, began to read. Two pages of that book always 
sent him to sleep, and generally the same two, for he knew 
them so well that he never remembered where he had 
left off. 


H* WAS awakened presently by he couldn’t tell what, and 
lay listening. It seemed that there was movement in the 
house. But if he got up to see he would certainly begin to 
worry again, and he didn’t want to. Besides, in seeing 
whether Fleur was asleep he might wake her up. Turning 
over, he dozed off, but again he woke, and lay drowsily 
thinking: ‘I’m not sleeping well—I want exercise.’’ Moon- 
light was coming through the curtains not quite drawn. And 
suddenly his nostrils twitched. Surely a smell of burning! 
He sat up, sniffing. It was! Had there been a short circuit 
or was the thatch of the pigeon house on fire? Getting out 
of bed he put on his dressing gown and slippers, and went 
to the window. 

A reddish fitful light was coming from a window above. 
Great God! His picture gallery! He ran to the foot of the 
stairs that led up to it. A stealthy sound, a scent of burning 
much more emphatic, staggered him. He hurried up the 
stairs and pulled open the door. Heavens! The far end of 
the gallery at the extreme left corner of the house was on fire. 

Little red flames were licking round the woodwork; the 
curtains of the far window were already a blackened mass, 
and the waste-paper basket between them and his 
writing bureau was a charred wreck. On the parquet 





expression, hard and hopeless, went to his heart. 

If only she would cry and blurt everything out! 
But he recognized that in coming down at all, and 
facing him, she was practically saying ‘‘ Nothing has 
happened.’’ And he compressed his lips. A dumb 
thing, affection; one couldn’t put it into words! The 
more deeply he felt the more dumb he had always 
been. Those glib people who poured themselves out 
and got rid of the feelings they had in their chests— 
he didn’t know how they could do it. 

Dinner dragged to its end, with little bursts of talk 
from Fleur, and more of that laughter which hurt him, 
and afterward they went to the drawing-room. “It’s 
hot tonight,’ she said, and opened the French window. 
The moon was just rising, low and far behind the river 
bushes; and a waft of light was already floating down 
the water. 

“Yes, it’s warm,” said Soames, “but you oughtn’t 
to be in the air if you’ve got a chill.” 

And taking her arm, he led her within. He had a | 
dread of her wandering outside tonight, so near the | 
water. 


HE went over to the piano. 

strum, dad?” 

“Not at all. Your mother’s got some French songs 
there.” He didn’t mind what she did, if only she could 
get that look off her face. But music was emotional 
stuff, and French songs always about love. It was to 
be hoped she wouldn’t light on the one Annette was 
forever singing: 


Aupreés de ma blonde, il fait bon—fait bon— 
fait bon 
Aupreés de ma blonde, il fait bon dormir. 


That young man’s hair! In the old days, beside his 


“Do you mind if I 





oyjea Mist in the Cornfield 


By Frances Hotmstrom 


OWN in the cornfield, hoeing, hoeing, 
Steady as ever a boy could be; 
Yet through his head, like sea mist blowing, 
Whirl and eddy his dreams of the sea; 


Dreams of a wet déck, rising, falling; 
(Dreams are wings that feather and grow.) 
Always the ebb tide pulling, calling; 
Boys may dream, but they needs must hoe. 


Long corn aisles, and an endless motion —— 
What wide spaces lie over the hill? 

Cities, and wharves with their feet in the ocean; 
Windy voices that never are still. 


Rows to hoe—and the wheeling ravens; 
Dust on the feet that shall yet be free; 
Sails all set for the unknown havens; 
Thoughts that are thistledown, wafting to sea. 


Summer again, and the pollen blowing. 
Never a lad was so steady and good; 

But his heart wasa stream to the deep sea flowing —— 
The boy has gone—as we knew he would. 


floor he saw some cigarette ash. Someone had been 
up here smoking. The flames crackled as he stood 
there aghast. He rushed downstairs, and threw open 
the door of Fleur’s room. She was lying on her bed 
asleep, but fully dressed! Fully dressed! Was it —— 
Had she —— She opened her eyes, staring up at him. 

“Get up!” he said. “‘There’s a fire in the picture 
gallery. Get Kit and the servants out at once—at 
once! Send for Riggs! Telephone to Reading for the 
engines—quick! Get everyone out of the house!”’ 

Only waiting to see her on her feet, he ran back to 
the foot of the gallery stairs and seized a fire extin- 
guisher. He carried it up, a heavy great thing. He 
knew vaguely that you smashed the nozzle on the 
floor and sprayed the flames. Through the open door- 
way he could see that they had spread considerably. 
Good God! They were licking at his Fred Walker 
and the two David Coxes. They had caught the beam, 
too, that ran round the gallery, dividing the upper 
from the lower tier of pictures; yes, and the upper 
beam was on fire also. The Constable! 

For a moment he hesitated. Should he dash for that 
and save it anyway? The extinguisher mightn’t work. 
He dropped it and, running the length of the gallery, 
seized the Constable just as the flames reached the 
woodwork. The hot breath of them scorched his face 
as he wrenched the picture from the wall and, running 
back, flung open the window opposite the door and 
placed it on the sill. Then, seizing the extinguisher 
again, he dashed it, nozzle down, against the floor. 
A stream of stuff came out and, picking the thing up, 
he directed that stream against the flames. 


HE room was full of smoke now, and he felt rather 
giddy. The stuff was good, and he saw with relief 





that the flames didn’t like it. He was making a distinct 





mother! What hair she’d had! What bright hair and 
what dark eyes! 

Fleur’s thin staccato voice tickled his ears where he sat in 
the fume of his cigar. Painful! She was making a brave 
fight. He wanted her to break down, and he didn’t want her 
to. For if she broke down he didn’t know what he would do. 

She stopped in the middle of a song and closed the piano. 
She looked almost old; so she would look, perhaps, when she 
was forty. Then she came and sat down on the other side of 
the hearth. She was in red, and he wished she wasn’t; the 
color increased his feeling that she was on fire beneath that 
mask of powder on her face and neck. 

She sat there very still, pretending to read. And he, who 
had The Times in his hand, tried not to notice her. Was 
there nothing he could do to divert her attention? What 
about his-pictures! Which, he asked, was her favorite? The 
Constable, the Stevens, the Corot or the Daumier? 

“I’m leaving the lot to the nation,”’ he said. ‘‘But I shall 
want you to take your pick of four or so, and of course, that 
copy of Goya’s Vendimia belongs to you.’”’ Then, remember- 
ing she had worn the Vendimia dress at the dance in the 
Nettlefold hotel, he hurried on: ‘‘ With all this modern taste 
the nation mayn’t want them; in that case I don’t know. 
Dumetrius might take them off your hands; he’s had a good 
deal out of most of them already. If you chose the right mo- 
ment, they ought to fetch money in a good sale. They stand 
me in at well over seventy thousand pounds—they ought to 
make a hundred thousand at least.” 


daisies, and the late roses in the little round beds, and the 
low wall of very old brick—he’d had a lot of trouble to get 
that brick—even the grass—the moonlight gave them all a 
stagelike quality. Only the poplars queered the dreamlike 
values, dark and sharply outlined by the moon behind them. 

Soames moved out onto the lawn. The face of the house, 
white and creepered, with a light in her bedroom, looked 
unreal, too, and as if powdered. Thirty-two years he’d been 
here. One had got attached to the place, especially since 
he’d bought the land over the river so that no one could 
ever build and overlook him. To be overlooked, body or 
soul—on the whole he’d avoided that in life; at least, he 
hoped so. 


E FINISHED his cigar out there and threw the butt 
away. He would have liked to see her light go out be- 
fore he went to bed—to feel that she was sleeping as when, 
a little thing, she went to bed with toothache. But he was 
very tired. Motoring was hard on the liver. Well, he’d go 
in and shut up. After all, he couldn’t do any good by stay- 
ing down, couldn’t do any good in any way. The old couldn’t 
help the young—nobody could help anyone, if it came to 
that, at least where the heart was concerned. 
Queer arrangement, the heart! And to think that every- 
body had one. There ought to be some comfort in that, and 
yet there wasn’t. No comfort to him, when he’d suffered, 


impression on them. But the Walker was ruined—ah, 

and the Coxes! He had beaten the fire back to the 
window wall, when the stream ceased, and he saw that the 
beams had broken into flame beyond where he had started 
spraying. The writing bureau, too, was on fire now—its 
papers had caught. Should he run down and get another of 
these things, all the way to the hall? Where was that fel- 
low Riggs? The Alfred Stevens! By heaven! He was not 
going to lose his Stevens or his Gauguins or his Corots! 

And a sort of demon entered into Soames. His taste, his 
trouble, his money and his pride—all consumed? By the 
Lord no! And through the smoke he dashed again up to the 
far wall. Flame licked at his sleeve as he tore away the 
Stevens; he could smell the singed stuff when he propped 
the picture in the window beside the Constable. 

A lick of flame crossed the Daubigny, and down came its 
glass with a clatter. There was the picture exposed and fire 
creeping and flaring over it! He rushed back and grasped at 
a Gauguin—a South Sea girl with nothing on. She wouldn’t 
come away from the wall; he caught hold of the wire, but 
dropped it—red-hot; seizing the frame he gave a great 
wrench. Away it came, and over he went, backward. But 
he’d got it, his favorite Gauguin! He stacked that against 
the others, and ran back to the Corot nearest to the flames. 
The silvery cool picture was hot to his touch; but he got 
that too. Now for the Monet! The engines would be twenty 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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HEY are as exquisite as rare flowers—these 

three modern Graces! As soon say which is 
loveliest, the tropic rose, gorgeous poppy, or 
delicate anemone, as choose from amongst these 
beautiful American girls — a vivid brunette, a 
Titian beauty, an ethereal blonde. 

Enchanting types . . . worlds apart in their in- 
dividual kind of charm, but alike in the fact that 
each is the acknowledged leader of her own dis- 
tinguished set. Alike, too, in that each possesses 
the most essential quality of feminine loveliness— 
an exquisite complexion. 

How do these girls guard the beauty of their 
lovely skins? Each frankly acknowledges her 
debt to Pond’s. Each on her dressing table gives 
the place of honor to the Two Creams, the dainty 
Tissues, the restorative Freshener. 

These four preparations used so successfully by 
blonde, brunette, and Titian beauty, should be 


Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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the younger set in 


Chicago **’ . Canton "lew York. 


Miss Betry Byrne 
An exquisite blonde with spun-gold hair, velvety brown 
eyes and rose petal skin. Miss Byrne, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. Stanton J. Peelle of Washington, 
D. C., says, “I look my best after using Pond’s.” 


Miss FLorence Noyes 


(Left) A Titian beauty, with delicate, apple-blossom 

skin. Miss Noyes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 

High Noyes of Chicago, a favorite of society, uses Pond’s 
Preparations to keep her skin always exquisite. 


Miss Bay Morris 


(Right) A vivid brunette with clear, pale olive skin. Miss 

Morris, daughter of Mrs. Waterbury Morris of New 

York City, is an expert equestrienne. She says, “Pond’s 
Creams are quite the nicest I have ever used.” 
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used together daily in the delightful Pond’s way: 


First apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. Its 
purifying oils penetrate deep down into the pores, lifting 
out every particle of dirt. Then with Pond’s Cleansing 
Tissues, so caressing and absorbent, wipe away all dirt 
and oil. 

NeExtT tone and firm your skin with the exhilarating 
Freshener. Last apply the faintest breath of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for exquisite finish. 


See how lovely you are after just one treatment! 
For the first week the coupon brings you a delightful 
supply of all four preparations. 


InTRODUCTORY OFFER: Mail coupon with 10c for trial 
size of all 4 Pond’s Preparations. 


Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. G 
107 Hudson St., New York City. 


Name_ 





Street__ 





City 





Pond’s Preparations in the lovely gift containers used 
es by these beautiful girls t UY 
© Ponds Way tp Det oi 








for well-dressed rooms 


OOMS, like well-dressed 
women, must have their ‘‘clothes’’ made 
to measure. Style, design, and color— 
all enter into the planning. But you can’t 
stop there. Wall paper, draperies, and 
particularly floors, must be fitted to the 
room if you want an effect as completely 
charming as the room-corner you see here. 


You have always been able to get this 
custom-tailored smartness for your win- 
dows and walls. Today you can have it 
for your floors, too. No matter what the 
size and shape of your room, an Armstrong 
Floor of the correct color and design can 
be quickly and permanently laid in place. 


First, as in selecting draperies, you de- 
cide on just the pattern and color that will 
look best. Then, without bother and up- 
set to you, local linoleum layers measure 
your floor, carefully cut it, and fit it so 
expertly that it is really built-right-in. 


Lasts for lifetime wear 


The result is a smooth, practically one- 
piece surface—a modern floor that keeps 
clean with very little attention, that never 
shows tracks of wear, that is easy and 
quiet to walk on. 


The cost, even for a modern two-color 
border effect, is but little more than you 
pay to -properly restore old, worn-out 
floors. Yet your brand-new Armstrong 
Floor will keep its original beauty, its trim 
appearance, for years of constant service. 


The next time you are shopping for 
draperies or other furnishings, spend a few 
moments looking at the many new 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor designs. 


You can see them, natural marble effects, 
two-toned Jaspés, plain colors, and the 
newest Armstrong Floor creation — Em- 
bossed Tile Inlaids—at all good depart- 
ment, furniture, and linoleum stores near 
your home. The merchant will tell you how 
little it costs to install the design you like. 






Below—Inlaid Design 
No. 295. Has new dirt- 
resisting Accolac finish 








Above Marble Inlaid 
No. 84, with new satin- 
smooth Accolac finish 
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An Armstrong Floor, Accolac finished, built-in to fit the room, Marble Inlaid No. 90, with double border of tan and black 


Hazel Dell Brown offers you her new 
book, “‘The Attractive Home—How 
to Plan Its Decoration.” 

Mrs. Brown’s practical suggestions 
for planning your house beautiful are 
illustrated in full colors. Her ““Deco- 
rator’s Data Sheet’’ will help you plan 
your decoration. This 32-page book 


PLAIN : : CN LAY DB ; ° ° EMBOSSED 


Armstrongs 
Linoleum 
Floors 


for every room in the house 


JASPE 


ARABESQ 


also brings you an offer of the author's 
free service. Just enclose with your 
request 10 cents in stamps to cover 
mailing costs. (Canada, 20 Poe 
cents.) Address Armstrong (/Rcte A 
Cork Company, Linoleum “‘& 
Division, 907 Mary St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 





The Practical Homemaker 


eA Department of Gookery and Household Economtes 
(onducted by MitiicenT YACKEY 





Spoons 














From this arrangement of alligator 
pear, lettuce, beets and bean sprouts 
several very palatable salad combina- 
tions may be selected. In each case 
the guest can make the choice that 
satisfies his own appetite and taste. 


Sometimes an unusual salad green 
added to a group of the ordinary 
kitchen-garden favorites will do 
much to add interest and flavor to the 
crisp ones already available. 
Among these are the Belgian 
endive and the curly escarole. 











lf, however, you would have 
«@ more nourishing salad, 
substitute a heartier vegeta- 
ble for some of the salad 
S greens—as, for instance, 
t French artichoke—and use 
a form of mayonnaise, 
and not French dressing. 


In summer salads use a preponderance of crisp salad greens and select 
the other foods in accordance with the needs of the menu and the taste of 
the guests. Instead of the above center arrangement of head lettuce and 
string beans around cottage cheese, with a border of cucumber slices, 
you could use okra in place of string beans, sliced onions to alternate 
with the cucumber, and hard-cooked eggs to replace the cottage cheese. 









All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 








Salads for Everyones (hoice 


From a Variety of Vegetables 


In serving these family-style salads use your silver or your most colorful 
china, glassware and pottery dishes, whether they are deep, rounded 
bowls, long, narrow, shallow ones on pedestals, or ordinary plates. The 
macaroni salad in the lower center of the page is sprinkled with cheese, 
and the pimientos and green peppers at each end may be blended or not. 
Stuffed or plain green and ripe olives may be used instead of the radishes. 





For an unexpectedly satisfying and 
piquant blending of flavors try 
cold left-over eggplant cubes and 
flaked fish, served in halved eggplant 
shells surroundedwithchickory. This 
you will immediately recognize as 
an excellent main-dish combination. 





If the vegetables 
chosen are bulky and 
take up much space, 
use a deep pottery 
bowl and there will be 
plenty for everyone. 


The dressing may be 
blended with the vege- 
tables or served sepa- 
rately. Your choice 


of cabbage, carrot cubes, peas 
and Lima beans, or of cabbage, 
tomato halves, okra or onions, 
offers many combinations. 
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is first love 


Mother—radiant and youthful, with the charm of that school- 








girl complexion. This simple daily rule is known to thousands: 





‘ 
i‘. 
Youth is charm, and youth lost is charm 
lost, as every woman instinctively realizes. 
To keep youth, keep the skin clean and 
the pores open. Banish artificial ways in 
skin care. Natural ways are best. 
Use soap, but be sure it is a soap made 
basically for use on the face. Others may 


HAT mother’s heart but quickens at her 

small son’s adoration? What, in life, is 
sweeter than those worshipful eyes that follow 
every move and hang on every word? 


Keep that devotion, mother! Hold that love. 
Always be, to him, the beautiful princess of 
fairy book delight. And above all else, keep 
youth, keep beauty as your most priceless asset. 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into the 
skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, 
then with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 
apply a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the eve- 
ning. Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog the 
pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
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Retail Price 


a 10 C Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
if you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 





This daily rule in skin care that countless 
thousands know 


Keeping the skin cleansed, the pores open, 
with a pure beauty soap—a soap made for one 
purpose only, and that to guard the skin—is the 
important thing to know. That is Nature’s 
beauty secret. 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today, then note 
the amazing difference one week makes. The 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 
p. m., central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP. THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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eA Menu (calendar for (ampers 


sj|HIS menu calendar and the 
:} market order for the required 
supplies have been planned 














the necessary food supplies for a couple of weeks. 
We find that usually the spot chosen by such groups is in 
an out-of-the-way place, quite a distance from sources of food 


supplies, either fresh or staple; so we have 
planned menus for which much of the market- 
ing can be done in advance and the actual 
preparation of food requires a minimum length 
of time. 

In order to do this, we have included many 
foods that can be purchased all ready to eat, 
or partly so. There are many new ones of this 
type now appearing on the market about which 
you will want to know if you are planning a va- 
cation of this kind. They reduce not only the 
amount of time and work necessary to food 
preparation, but also the bulk of the supplies. 
Among them are many cereals of varied tex- 
tures and flavors, requiring only short-period 
cooking. We have made excellent use of this 
fact in planning menus because the left-over 
cereal can be quickly prepared in many tasty 
ways for meals other than breakfast. The same 
is true of the toasted ready-to-serve cereal 
products that can be served with fresh or canned 
fruit for a luncheon or dinner dessert or with a 
creamed food as an entrée. 

Then, too, there are the prepared flours 
which make it an easy matter to have quick. 
breads on hand when bread itself is to be ob- 
tained only from a great distance. Of course, 
there are many varieties of cereal wafer crisps 
which are often used in place of bread or toast 
at luncheon and dinner and which would be 
on hand in case of emergencies and for the 
between-meal luncheons that are often needed 
when more than the ordinary exercise in the 
open air is indulged in. 


Old Foods in New Forms 


INCE the value of a vacation is often largely 

due to the fact of the changes it offers, a 
few new foods and different combinations are 
always highly desirable and right in line with 
what happens in the way of changes when new 
countries and foreign lands are entered for 
vacation periods. If you have not tried canned 
mung bean sprouts, you will be delighted to 
have them on hand when your fresh salad veg- 
etables have been used up. You will welcome 
their characteristic crispness and biting flavor. 
Another satisfying flavor that is appreciated, 
but this time a tart-sweet one associated with 
cool fresh air, is that of jelly or marmalade. It, 
too, can be supplied for your breakfast toast 
without sacrifice to the bulk of your baggage, 
for jelly and marmalade can now be bought 
already mixed in either powder or liquid form 
and all that is necessary is to add the stipu- 
lated amount of water before cooking. 

Other foods can be bought prepared in the 
same way; as, for instance, the packages of 
powdered Welsh rarebit that will provide a hot 
luncheon dish on a few minutes’ notice. With 
cheese already grated, soups in concentrated 
lorm, either canned or as a powder, and whole 
dinners prepared in a single can, such as 
spaghetti, lamb stew, sauerkraut and Frank- 
lurters, corned-beef hash, beans baked in tomato 
sauce and many others, there is no reason why 
the food fora group of summer cottage camp- 
ers should lack’ the variety and change that 
make any holiday a vacation, whether at home 
or away. 

One of the reasons why a vacation in the 
open country is so popular among young work- 
ers busy indoors most of the year is because 
of the out-of-door meals it invites. For this 
reason we have included all types of such meals 
in our menus. Some can be cooked over a 
camp fire while the party is out reconnoitering, 


for the great number of young people who 
are planning to spend their summer vaca- 
tion in small groups of four or five in a cot- 
tage or camp and want to allow as much 
time as possible for out-of-door recreation 
a as little as possible for the planning and preparation of 


With the Market Orders (Gompiled 


others while seated around the fire together, watching the 
sun set, and still others can be quickly prepared and packed 
for an all-day trip to some spot of interest, or to satisfy the 
spirit of adventure in hunting out a legendary haunt or cave. 

The market orders supply the need of four or five adults 
with hearty appetites, but the emergency list is only sugges- 


the list may be clipped from the page and used 
as is without any additional work or much con- 
sideration. Of course the facility for securing 
fresh fruits and vegetables will vary, and if they are regu- 
larly accessible the adjustment in the menus and market list 
will be simple. 

The menus are also arranged so that they can be cut from 
the page and hung up in a convenient place to be followed 
from day to day. When it is necessary to prepare food in 


tive and will have to be somewhat extended if there are likely 
to be frequent guests to dine. All supplies, even such staples 
as salt, pepper, sugar, flour, and so forth, are included, so that 


advance, as in the case of dried fruits and vegetables, gelatin 


(Continued on Page 40) 








Breakfasts 


MONDAY 


Cantaloupe 
Oatmeal (Short-Period Cooking) 
Toast Scrambled Eggs Coffee 


Put Prunes for Several Meals to Soak 


TUESDAY 


Prunes or Fresh Berries 
Boiled Brown Rice 
Broiled Bacon 
Biscuits Made of Prepared Flour 
Coffee 


Prepare Enough Rice for Dinner Tomorrow Night 
Prepare Chocolate Pudding for Dinner 


WEDNESDAY 


Fresh Fruit as Available 
(Melon, Berries, Peaches, Etc.) 
Corn-Meal Mush Broiled Ham 
Jelly Toast Coffee 
Mold Left-Over Mush for Frying 
Set Gelatin for Dinner 


THURSDAY 


Sliced Peaches 
Corn-Meal Mush Sautéd in Bacon Drippings 
Jelly Garnish Coffee 


Cut Shortening Into Dry Ingredients 
for the Dinner Pie 
FRIDAY 


Cooked Cereal and Dates 
Poached Eggs and Bacon 
Toast Coffee 


SATURDAY 


Toasted Cereal Shells 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
Hot Biscuits* Coffee 


*Use Prepared Flour 


Bananas 


SUNDAY 


Fresh Fruit as Available 
(Berries, Peaches, Melon, Etc.) 
Toasted Whole-Wheat Cereal Wafers 
French Toast and Jelly* Coffee 


*See Market List for Jelly 


MONDAY 
Prepared Cereal and Berries 
Omelet 
Hot Biscuits and Jelly Coffee 
Cook Apricots Put to Soak Last Night 
TUESDAY 
Stewed Dried Apricots with Raisins 
Griddlecakes* and Sirup Coffee 


*Use Prepared Flour. Prepare Apple Sauce for 
Several Meals 


WEDNESDAY 


Apple Sauce 
Prepared Cereal Soft Cooked Eggs 
Toast Coffee 


THURSDAY 


Left-Over Watermelon or Muskmelon 
Creamed Ham on Boiled Rice 
Coffee 


Soak Dried Mushrooms for Dinner. 


FRIDAY 
Fresh Fruit as Available 
Broiled Bacon 
Griddlecakes Coffee Sirup 
Set Gelatin for Dinner and Soak Peaches 


SATURDAY 


Stewed Dried Peaches 
Cooked Cereal 
Shirred Eggs: Coffee Toast 


SUNDAY 


' Fresh Fruit as Available 
Toasted Whole-Wheat Cereal Wafers 
Broiled Bacon 


Marmalade Biscuits Coffee 





Luncheons 


MONDAY 


Mock Turtle Soup* 
Salmon or Shrimp Salad With Onions 
Rye Bread Tea 
Wafers or Candy 


*Bought in Prepared Form, See Market List 


TUESDAY 


Canned Baked Beans 
Cabbage Salad Tomato Sauce 
Rolls Butter 
Fresh Fruit Cookies 


WEDNESDAY 


Hard-Cooked Eggs Escalloped 
With Noodles* 
Rye Bread Stewed Tomato 
Prunes or Fresh Berries 
afers 


*Noodles Left From Last Night’s Dinner 


THURSDAY 


Tomato Soup (Canned) 
Sandwiches of Cabbage and Green Pepper, 
Prune and Cream Cheese, 
and Relish Spread 
Fruit Cookies 
This Meal May be Carried on a Picnic 
FRIDAY 
Corn Chowder Cheese Crackers 
Fruit Cup of Canned Fruit Mixture 
SATURDAY 


Asparagus Omelet 
Bean-Sprout Salad 
Hot Toast Milk Marmalade* 


*See Market List 


SUNDAY 
Spanish Rice 


or 
Pear Salad and Cream Cheese 
Corn-Meal Muffins 
Prepared Malted Cocoa 


Boil Left-Gver Ham, Saving Enough Uncooked 
for a Dinner 


MONDAY 


Vegetable Soup (Canned) Rye Crackers 
Corn-Meal Goeeeoaons and Sirup 
i 


TUESDAY 


Unstrained Bean Soup* 
Relish Spread Sandwiches 
Milk or Prepared Malted Cocoa 
Wafers 


* Made of Left-Overs From Last Night’s Dinner 
WEDNESDAY 
Spaghetti and Cheese (Canned in Tomato Sauce) 
Rye Crackers 
Stewed Apricots 
THURSDAY 


Cervelat Sausage 


Cookies 


Rye Crackers Potato Salad 
Fig Wafers Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Broiled Frankfurters or Bacon 


Corn on Cob Fried Onions 
Corn-Meal Muffins Coffee 


This Meal May be Carried on a Picnic 
SATURDAY 
Cabbage and Pinnlean au Gratin 
# Beeamed Dried Beef 


Rye Craékers *%, Baked Potatoes 
Tapioca ding Chocolate Sauce 
SUNDAY 
Welsh Rarebit 
or 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
With Tomato Sauce 

Stewed Peaches 7 
Cookies Milk 





Dinners 


MONDAY 


Steak Kabobs 
Baked Potatoes Corn on Cob 
Cucumber Salad 
Cake or Wafers 
Coffee 


Cook Prunes 


Fresh Fruit 


TUESDAY 


Meat Loaf or Balls* 
Buttered Noodles aw or Fried Onions 
Chocolate Pudding Coffee 


*T ails of Steak Left From Kabobs 
Cook Enough Noodles for Wednesday Luncheon 


WEDNESDAY 


Kippered Herring 
Escalloped Brown Rice* 
Lettuce Salad 
Green Pepper Garnish 
Fruit Gelatin 


*Rice Left Over From Breakfast Yesterday 


Mayonnaise 


THURSDAY 


Corned-Beef Hash (Canned) 
Sliced Buttered Beets 
Fruit Pie or Corn Bread and Sirup 
offee 


FRIDAY 


Codfish Cakes (Canned) 
Stewed Tomatoes, Cucumber Salad 
Brown Bread 
Rice or Indian Pudding with Raisins 

ee 


SATURDAY 


Broiled Bacon 
Mashed Potatoes Cole Slaw 
Apple Sauce and Oatmeal Cookies 
Coffee 


SUNDAY 


Broiled Smoked Ham 
Corn on Cob or Stewed Dried Corn 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Apple Salad or Canned Fruit Salad 
Wafers Coffee 
Soak Lima Beans for Dinner Tomorrow and 
Apricots for Several Meals 


MONDAY 


Lima Beans Baked in Tomato Sauce 
Biscuits or Rolls Corn on Cob 
Peach Tapioca Wafers 


TUESDAY 


Cold Sliced Ham 
Boiled Brown Rice Buttered Canned Beets 
Pineapple Salad in Toasted Cereal Shells 
Prepared Malted Cocoa 


Pickle Left-Over Beets 


WEDNESDAY 


Creamed Chicken in Toasted Cereal Shells 
Buttered Canned Peas Boiled Potatoes* 
Watermelon or Available Fresh Fruit 


*Boil Enough for Potato Salad 


THURSDAY 


Omelet With Mushroom Sauce 
Fried Fresh Corn and Buttered Peas 
Apple Sauce Wafers 


FRIDAY 


Creamed Dried Codfish 
Mashed Potatoes Pickled Beets 
Raspberry Gelatin Tea 


Beets Pickled Tuesday. Cook Peaches 


SATURDAY 


Lamb and Potato Stew (Canned) 
Corn on Cob Bread 
Fruit Salad (Canned) 
Cookies Coffee 


SUNDAY 


Creamed Chicken Fried Noodles (Canned) 
Bean-Sprout Sal 
Sliced Pineapple (Canned) 
Wafers Tea 
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1200 Times 
a Minute — 


That’s the astounding rate at 
which your electric fan churns 
the air these hot, sultry days. 


No wonder 3-in-One is need- 
ed to lubricate and form a 
protecting film of oil between 


the swiftly moving surfaces 
of the bearings. 


3-in-One guarantees satisfactory 
operation by preventing over- 
heating and reducing wear. 


Use 3-in-One regularly. 
freely and your costly fan will live 
to a ripe old age without 
expensive repair bills. 





Use it 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


There are hundreds of other things about 
the home that need 3-in-One—the sewing 
machine and its motor; also the motors 
of vacuum cleaner, electric refrigerator 
and washing machine; the children’s bi- 
cycles and roller skates; all the locks, 
hinges and window latches Clocks, too. 
3-in-One is very different from ordinary 
*tmachine” oil. It’s a scientific compound 
of several high quality oils, each having 
its own unique properties. 
Sold in Handy Oil Cans and three sizes 
of bottles, by grocery, drug, notion, 
hardware and general stores everywhere. 
FREE: Generous Sample and Dictionary 
3 of Uses. Request them on a postal. 
Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


WASH WINDOWS 
WITH 3-IN-ONE 


Pour a little 3-in-One 
into water. Dip in cloth 


and wring fairly dry. 
Rub over glass. Polish 
with dry cloth. Don’t 
scoff. Try it—and learn 
something new. Try on 
mirrors, too. 
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When only an occasional meal is cooked outdoors it is best to have sim- 
ple equipment and a menu that allows much flexibility in the number of 
guests. A pot of coffee aud a broiled steak offer equal chance for an 
elaborate or simple meal, and are quickly cooked over red coals. 
These are soon provided by a semicircular fireplace, open in the 
direction of the wind, and the first row of stones arranged with afew 
open spaces and flat ones balanced on top to hold the coffeepot 


stone. But if 


and bananas 


and the long-handled broiler, unless the steak is to be cooked on a hot 


cooking in the open is a hobby and you often spend the day 


in the country, this stove and detachable oven will interest you. Both 
are collapsible, and an oven allows much variety in menus and an 
added chance for skill in cookery, to say nothing of a baked potato if 
there is a baby. With a menu of baked potatoes, broiled Frankfurters 


very little food need be prepared at home. Y 





Outdoor ©ooking 


e Makes Ftousekeeping a Recreation 
and Takes the Family 
Into the Air and Sunshine 

















































The popularity of outdoor meals at summer cot- 
tages demands a variety of serving equipment. 
Among the newest are the rubber-fabric table cover- 
ings in colors with damask or conventional patterns, 
and colorful cotton-crépe sets. Of paper there are 
napkins in new sizes and designs, the indispen- 
sable towels, one-piece cups, and club plates. 


Grids come in many sizes and designs. The second 

rack of this one is lowered to hold fire when the 

ground is wet,‘and otherwise is used for cooking. 

When in use, this oven is placed against the flame. 

The menu of biscuits, broiled bacon, potatoes fried 

in the drippings, broiled fish, raw sliced onions 
and cocoa makes a commendable meal. 


Here are still other possibilities for separate pieces of 
equipment. The canvas refrigerator hangs on the back 
of the car and keeps cool by evaporation of water from 
around a metal box. The stove burns gasoline siphoned 
from your car, and the aluminum cooking utensils and 
enameled cups and plates fit into the largest bucket. All 
the pieces other than the refrigerator are also collapsible. 
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If ever you have eaten corn cooked 
over a wood flame there will be no 
picnic without it! The long-handled 
forks are also useful for steak cabobs, 
marshmallows and Frankfurters 
wound with bacon, while this par- 
ticular grid catches the meat drip- 
pings, and canvas utensils come in 
many sizes and shapes other than 
water buckets. There is, you see, out- 
door cooking equipment for any taste, 
but its real value is that it takes the 
family out into the sunshine and 
air and makes cookery a recreation. 
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Plymouth, Mass. 
‘““My family thought 
that business was the 
last thing I should go 
into, in my run down 
condition. But at that 
time (shortly after my 
mother’s death) I never 
needed anything so 
much to occupy my 
mind. So finally the 
doctor said that if I was 
determined, I should at 
Se least build myself up 
by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. I began eat- 
ing it every day. 





“Well, I got the position I had set my heart 
on and was later made manager of the office. 
Thanks to Yeast, I have energy enough to 
work all day and go to lots of dances in the 


4 ” 
evenings. Ouive A. WILson 


(RIGHT) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“After years of suffering, I was finally being com- 
pelled to take a laxative every day. I did this to 
reduce as much as possible the frequency of my 
attacks of indigestion and headache. 


agra 


“Naturally, with my condition as deeply seated 
as it was, I waved aside the advice of friends who 
urged me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. But nine 
months ago I was prevailed on to try it. Three 
weeks later I was able to discontinue laxatives. My 
indigestion has disappeared. Headaches likewise.” 


Joun V. Rowan 
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VERY time you resort to drugs and ex- 

hausting cathartics you merely put off 
the day of reckoning. All drugs are a tempo- 
rary measure at best—that is how they differ 
from Fleischmann’s Yeast. Yeast is a food— 
fresh as any garden vegetable. 


As your intestines are strengthened by eat- 
ing yeast, food wastes are got rid of promptly, 
completely. Digestion has a clear track ahead! 
Appetite revives. Your very complexion— 
now radiant, smooth—proclaims a body in- 
ternally clean. 


You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from any 
grocer. Buy two or three days’ supply at a 
time and keep in any cool, dry place. Write 
for a free copy of the latest booklet on Yeast 
in the diet. Address Health Research Dept. 
G-100, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York City. 
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Long Beach, Calif. 
“T am eleven. Nearly all my life I had a breaking 


out on my skin—it was awful because I couldn’t 
swim much—and we lived just two blocks from the 


beach. 


“But now that I’ve been eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast my skin trouble is practically gone and I have 
lots of pep and feel fine. Now we go to the beach 
every day—my dog and I—it’s great fun. I won’t 
forget that Yeast made me well.” 

Rosert S. Swanson 




































Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘*For seventeen years I was in such a condition from constipa- 
tion and stomach trouble that every part of my body seemed 
affected. I was weak from the pains and dizziness—and stead- 
ily growing worse. Fleischmann’s Yeast seemed such a simple 
means of relief that I had little confidence in it. But a friend’s 
urging finally induced me to try it. In three months’ time my 
elimination was regular. My appetite is now very good, and 
I am again able to sleep well.” 
Mrs, Ennie C. CLEVELAND 





ld 
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So simple—this new way to health: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals: just plain, or in water or any other way 
you like. For stubborn constipation physicians 
recommend drinking one cake in hot water—not 
scalding—before each meal and before going to 
bed. And train yourself to form a regular daily 
habit. Harsh, habit-forming cathartics can grad- 
ually be discontinued. 
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A big help in 
little mishaps 


You can’t keep children from getting 
bumps and bruises and cuts and 
scratches and burns. But with 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly handy, 
you can prevent any serious results 
from these causes. For “Vaseline” 
Jelly is about the mcst convenient 
and safe relief measure you can use. 
Always ready for emergencies. Here 
are directions: 


Minor Cuts—Wash under running water 
and apply “Vaseline” Jelly. 


More Serious Wounds—Sterilize with an ap- 
proved antiseptic, dress with “Vaseline” 
Jelly and bandage lightly. 


Burns and Scalds — Cover the affected area 
with “Vaseline” Jelly, spread on clean 
linen or gauze. Change dressing daily. 

Blisters — Prick the edge of the blister with 
a sterilized needle, press out the water 
and dress with “Vaseline” Jelly. 


Bumps, Bruises—Apply cold compresses 
immediately, then dress with “Vaseline” 


Jelly. 


Remember, when you buy, thatthe trade mark 
“Vaseline” on the package is your assurance 
that you are getting the genuine product of 
the Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., Cons’d. 


A complete new booklet called “100 Hints 
on Health, Beauty and Home Uses” will be 
gladly sent you free. It’s an attractive book- 
let and convenient to keep in the kitchen 
drawer. Address Dept. B-7, Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, 17 State Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ane way 









Even a pin prick can cause a lot 
of trouble. If you suffer any skin 
t. abrasion, prevent infection set- 

ting in by the immediate appli- 

cation of “Vaseline” Carbolated 

Petroleum Jelly. Contains 142% 
‘ Carbolic Acid. Use it liberally 
i on the affected part and bandage 
e with a soft cloth or-gauze. 
Change dressing frequently. For 
saleeverywhere. Getthe genuine. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 1928 


Vaseline 


Bs REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
13h PETROLEUM JELLY 


. Handiest thing in the house 








e Ice Creams That You Make at Home 


By Caro.ine B. KinG 


water to chill, and 





HEY tell us 
that had it not 
been for a blun- 


der on the part of a 
noted chef of Louis 
XIV’s time the world 
might have gone for- 
ever without its be- 
loved ice cream. 
Vatel, the tempera- 
mental cook who 
spent his life concoct- 
ing rare and exotic 
dishes for the French 
nobility, was one day 
cooling some sweet- 
ened cream in a bowl 
of ice, when inadvert- 
ently he spilled the 
contents of the salt 
box over the ice. 
Later when he re- 
moved the cover from 
the cream he found it 
quite frozen; hastily 
whipping up a sauce 
of some kind, he 
poured it over the 
cream and served 
what was probably 
the very first sundae. 

Whether the story 
be true or not, we 
should all be most 





SEG Ge cocaine cose 


freezeas usual. When 
serving, fill sherbet 
glasses almost to the 
top, and cover with 
crushed raspberries 
mixed with sugar. If 
desired, each serving 
may be topped with 
a teaspoonful of 
whipped cream. 


PEANUT- BRITTLE 
IcE CREAM. All candy 
ice creams are inter- 
esting, and.this one is 
particularly so as a 
wide departure from 
the familiar pepper- 
mint stick candy ice 
cream. Scald one 
cupful of top milk 
with one-third cupful 
of granulated sugar. 
Chill and add two 
cupfuls of heavy 
cream and one cupful 
of peanut brittle, 
crushed with the roll- 
ing pin; then freeze 
as usual. 


MOLASSES-CANDY 
IcE CREAM is a popu- 











grateful to the ingeni- 





ous person who in- 
vented our popular 
dessert; there is no 
other sweet that can 
ever quite take its place either on our 
menus or in our affections, and nowhere 
is there any greater number of variations 
in the ways of serving it than in our own 
country. 

Fortunately, ice cream is exceedingly 
wholesome as well as delicious, and be- 
cause of its nutritional value as well as its 
refreshing appeal it is especially appropri- 
ate for summertime serving. 

It is well to remember that freezing any 
mixture always makes the sweetening and 
flavor less apparent; therefore these in- 
gredients should be used more plentifully 
than for ordinary cold desserts. Usually 
one cupful of sugar to a quart of cream 
and from 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls of flavoring, 
if one is using vanilla, are sufficient. When 
fruit juices are used the sugar may be de- 
creased or increased as required. 

It is well to have at hand a simple stand- 
ard recipe for ice-cream making, one that 
is quickly put together and easily changed 
to meet the occasion. Here are two which 
have proved very satisfactory: 


Philadelphia Ice Gream 


1 Quart of Thin Cream 1 to 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
14 Pound of Granu- Vanilla 
lated Sugar 


DD the sugar to the cream, scalded 
over hot water, and stir until well 
dissolved, then cool and flavor. Add va- 
nilla to taste, and freeze in the usual way, 
using eight parts of crushed ice to one of 
salt, and then pack to ripen, using four 
parts of crushed ice to one of salt. 


New York Ice Cream 


1 Pint of Milk 


\4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 


4% Pint of Whipping 


Cornstarch Cream 
3 Eggs 1 to 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
¥% Pound of Granu- Vanilla 
lated Sugar 


|B Speed the eggs with the blended sugar, 
cornstarch and salt, stir in the scalded 
milk and cook over hot water until thick, 
stirring constantly, which will require 
about ten minutes. Strain, cool and add 
the vanilla and the cream, stiffly whipped. 





The modernistic movement enters the field of cookery. 


Freeze in the usual manner, as described 
in the first recipe. 

Either of the above recipes may be used 
as a foundation for fresh-fruit ice cream 
merely by omitting the vanilla and adding 
a cupful of crushed fresh fruit, sprinkled 
with sugar to taste—about half a cupful— 
and left in a warm place until the sugar 
is thoroughly dissolved. The fruit is then 
added to the ice-cream mixture when it 
is half frozen, otherwise it will not blend 
evenly or may settle to the bottom and 
remain unmixed. 


PISTACHIO ICE CREAM is a very popular 
flavor and is pretty for summer serving 
because of its customary green coloring. 
Make it by adding one-quarter teaspoonful 
of almond extract and one teaspoonful of 
pistachio extract to either of the above reci- 
pes, omitting the vanilla and adding a little 
more green coloring than you really want, 
as the cream becomes lighter after freezing. 


CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM also may be 
made from the standard recipes by adding 
half a cupful of grated chocolate or cocoa 
to the cream or the custard while it is hot 
and stirring until it is well dissolved and 
blended. 


BUTTERMILK SHERBET is another espe- 
cially wholesome frozen dessert with an 
individual tang that makes it very intrigu- 
ing. Add the grated rind of half a lemon 
and half a cupful of lemon juice to one and 
three-quarters cupfuls of sugar; mix well, 
turn into a quart of buttermilk and stir till 
dissolved. Freeze as usual. 


RASPBERRY DELIGHT ICE CREAM. This 
is a cream that is especially nice for chil- 
dren, being simple and very wholesome. 
Mix together a quart of milk, a cupful of 
rich cream, three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. 
Turn the mixture into the freezing can 
and add a crushed junket tablet which has 
been dissolved in a tablespoonful of cold 
water. Stir well until the sugar is entirely 
dissolved, then set in a warm place until 
the mixture congeals, then stand in cold 


lar one of the candy 
group and is often 
served with a choco- 
late sauce. To make 
the ice cream, scald a 
pint of cream and cool it, then add half a 
pound of molasses candy well crushed. 
Leave till almost dissolved, then flavor 
delicately with one drop of oil of pepper- 
mint, and freeze. 


PINEAPPLE-LIME ICE CREAM is delight- 
fully refreshing. To make it, cook together 
one and a half cupfuls of sugar and one 
cupful-of water, making a thin sirup which 
requires about five minutes of boiling. 
Stir in one and a half cupfuls of shredded 
pineapple and three tablespoonfuls of lime 
juice. Chill thoroughly and just before 
freezing add gradually to one and one- 
quarter cupfuls of evaporated milk. 


LEMON ICE CREAM. Anything so deli- 
cious as this should be better known than 
it is. Mix one cupful of sugar with four 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Then stand 
in a quiet warm place two hours or more 
until the sugar is thoroughly dissolved. 
After well chilled, add a pint of scalded 
and cooled cream and freeze as usual. 


RHUBARB ICE CREAM is another tempt- 
ing delicacy that must be made at home, 
for I have never found it in a tea room or 
restaurant, although it is so very good. 
Cut into very small pieces enough of the 
late strawberry rhubarb, without peeling 
it, to make a quart. Add acupful of water. 
and two cupfuls of sugar and place in a 
covered baking dish in a moderate oven, 
to cook slowly until very tender. Strain, 
add a tablespoonful of lemon or orange 
juice and cool and partly freeze; then fold 
in one cupful of whipped cream and finish 
freezing in the usual manner. 


CUCUMBER IcE CREAM is one of the new 
treats you will want to give your friends. 
To make it, scald three cupfuls of heavy 
cream, adding half a cupful of sugar and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Chill and add 
one and one-quarter cupfuls of cucumber 
pulp and juice, made of cucumbers from 
which theseeds have been removed. Freeze 
as usual and serve in cucumber boats, with 
sandwiches, for the main course of a sum- 
mer luncheon or supper. 
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Clean your refrigerator with Old 

Dutch every week. This is of ut- 

most importance, especially in the 

summertime when foods spoil so 

easily—so many health troubles 

are caused by food contaminated 
in an unclean refrigerator. 


Old Dutch safeguards your refrigerator with 


‘Flealthful Cleanliness 


an important pveraunan protection 





Z The most important thing you can put into your refrigerator is Healthful Cleanliness. You need it of 
Ma = tokeep food pure and wholesome. The surest way to keep the refrigerator sanitary, fresh and sweet is 
to clean it regularly with Old Dutch. 


Old Dutch is a natural cleanser whose basic ingredient, “Seismotite,” is of distinctive character 
and efficiency. Through the microscope you see it as thousands of flaky, flat-shaped particles. There 


is nothing else like it for removing dirt. With the visible uncleanliness it takes away impurities you 
cannot see. Old Dutch chases all dirt, none is left behind! 


Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. This Grit scratches. This drawing of a 
drawing of a highly magnified Old highly magnified gritty particle shows 
Dutch particle shows how these particles, like how grit scratches. Scratches not only mar the 
tiny erasers, remove the dirt by a clean sweep _ beauty of surfaces, but are lodging places for 
without scratching. Safest for all cleaning be- dirt and often dangerous impurities. Avoid 
cause it contains no grit. harsh, scratchy grit. 


Old Dutch Chases Dirt— Protects the Home 














© 1928 The C. P. Co. 
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A letter from 
M. A. Stuart 
of New York City 


Gentlemen: 


No matter how carefully I 
watched my diet, my teeth seemed 
to form a yellowish film, which 
often turned greenish near the 
gums. A friend recommended 
Pebeco. 

A visit to my dentist put my 
mouth in perfect condition. Then 
I began the use of Pebeco. For 
more than three years now I have 
used it daily. 

My teeth are no longer dingy, 
but sparkling white, my gums 
hard and healthy, my breath sweet 
and always there is the sense of 
cleanliness, freshness and sweet- 
ness in my mouth. 

The knowledge that my teeth 
are always attractive makes me 
smile oftener and enjoy life more. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) M. A. Stuart 
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Smiles— 


pretty teeth 


Its cooling 


tang keeps your 
mouth healthy — 


tT clean salty tang of Pebeco... 

To thousands upon thousands 
of people, it has come to mean assur- 
ance of a sweet, fresh mouth, sound, 
shining teeth firmly set in hard, 
healthy gums. Freedom to smile 
gayly, spontaneously. 

Pebeco’s stimulating flavor and 
healthful action are due to its special 
salt which arouses the mouth fluids 
to normal activity. 


A famous physician originated 
Pebeco’s formula because he had 
found that the greatest cause of 
tooth troubles was the slowing up 
of these protecting fluids. 


The morning brushing wakens 
the mouth fluids and keeps them 
healthily active. For hours they 
bathe the surfaces of the teeth, wash- 
ing away food particles, sweeten- 
ing the breath and neutralizing the 
acids that cause decay. The bed- 
time brushing protects your teeth 
through the night. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole 
distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 


field, N. J. Distributed in Canada by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


Free Offer: 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 
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gayly reveal 








Keeps 


the mouth || *« 


young a 8 Name.... 
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Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-40, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER JULY, 1929 














eA Menu (calendar for (ampers 


(Continued from Page 35) 


or pudding desserts, and so forth, this is 
provided for on the menu, so that when 
mealtime comes everything called for on 
the menu will be at hand and ready for 
use. If you have never before realized 
what a large part of the homemaker’s 
time is required for planning meals, plan- 
ning their preparation, buying the sup- 
plies and then doing the actual work, you 
will certainly understand this after having 
only once done the detailed planning for 
a two weeks’ vacation period of cabin 
camping. 

One of the difficulties in planning the 
meals for a group vacationing together is 
that not only the responsibility for the 
plans, but the work itself is likely to fall on 
the same person. In a case, however, 
where you start out with the menus and 
market orders at hand, as is possible 
through this article, you need only to take 
turns preparing the food designated for 
each meal, without previous work or worry. 
The men of the party, if there be any, 
may prefer to do the marketing as part of 


their share of the work involved, and they 
will probably be responsible for the trans- 
portation. 

The only checking on these charts that 
will be necessary is that the group go over 
the menus together to make sure that 
they will satisfy everyone’s taste, but take 
precaution if any changes are made to 
note the facts carefully and alter the mar- 
ket orders accordingly, as one of the chief 
values of making such detailed plans is 
that it gives a feeling of freedom from re- 
sponsibility to know that everything 
needed is at hand. 

While the market order may appear to 
be a long one, this is no indication of un- 
due expense, but rather of the variety of 
fruits, vegetables and meats and due to 
the fact that staples are also included in 
the list. 

The type of vacation demanding such 
menus as these is usually chosen because 
of the inexpensiveness, and because after 
one of this kind a more extended one 
can be planned the following year. 


» 





supplies That San 


CEREALS 

Short Period Oatmeal . . . . .1 box 
Short Period Wheat Cereal . . .1 box 
Corn Meal . . ... i Jexe DOR 
Brown Rice. ‘1 pound box 
White Rice . - . twol pound boxes 
Toasted Whole Wheat Cereal 

Wafers. . ; . « 4 a ROX 
Toasted Cereal Shells . 2 boxes 
Prepared Pancake Flour . . . .1 box 
Prepared Cake Flour. . 2 boxes 
Pastry Flour . . . 2 pounds 
Narrow Noodles. . .1 package 
Cracked Corn. . ...'. . & pound 

SOUPS 

Powdered Mock Turtle . . .1 package 
Vegetable . 5 ee tae eae ee . 2 cans 
OTEUD) <6 4. << «ores 4. 4 Se 


VEGETABLES CANNED AND DRIED 
Baked Beans and Tomato 


MOUCD sf a ee (No. 2) 2 cans 
PRORRBS coe SO. Aye ey (No. 3) 2 cans 
Pimiento . . « » & 6  lerialecan 
Bean Sprouts. . . (No. 2) 2 cans 
Tomatoes 

(No. 3) 2 cans and (No. 2) 2 cans 
Cerne rs 4 Ae kn (No. 2) 1 can 
Aeparagus. 5 el es (No. 2) 1 can 
fC S etiy SS Riaies ara (No. 2) 2 cans 


Spaghetti ‘and Cheese 
1 can—about 144 pounds. 


Mushrooms. . dried 4% pound or 1 can 
Prien Moomies "6: fa nas 2 cans 
Dried Lima Beans. : .... 1 pound 


White Onions Dried . . . . 2 pounds 


FRUIT CANNED AND DRIED 


MCOVB oo ay (No.:2%) 1 can 
Pineapple. . ... . . (No. 2) 2 cans 
rut palad . ... ; (No. 2%) 4 cans 
Prunes . . . 40-50’s—2 pounds 
Peaches (dried) zo 7, ee .1% pound 
Dates . + > « « od Package 
Apricots (dried) . ae ae . 2 pounds 
Pe atGI ee Oo ig ar fe ee 1 package 


MEAT AND FISH CANNED AND DRIED 


Salmon. . . . 1 can—about 1 pound 
or 

Shrimp. . . : . (No. 1) 2 cans 

Kippered Herring 1 Vee Hea, 1 can 

POI a Gr 2 cans 

Dried and Salted Codfish. . .1 pound 

Corned-Beef Hash 


2 cans—about 101% ounces 

Chinned Beef; . 4k: ¥% pound 

i aS 2 cans 
Chicken (canned) 

1 can—about 13 ounces 


Cheek Bacon .5.3 06 ise ents 3 pounds 
SERORGG TIO. 0. 6 fee's 10 Sones 
Cervelat Sausage ...... 1 pound 





Frankfurters, Canned or Fresh 1 pound 





be Shipped Ahead 


MISCELLANEOUS AND STAPLE GROCERY 


SUPPLIES 
Relish Spread . . 1 pint jar 
Mayonnaise. . . 1 quart jar 
Prepared Malted Cocoa. .. . .1lcan 
Gomes... a ee. | “3 pounds 
ORs. . \% pound 


Milk— Dried, Evaporated, Peek ceo 
or Fresh as Available 

Sugar, Granulated 5 pounds 

Sugar, Loaf. 1 pound 

Sirup. . . . + » tell can 

Ready to Cook Jelly . . 1 package 

Ready to Cook Marmalade 1 package 


Fruit-Flavored Gelatin . 2 packages 
Bitter Chocolate. . &% pound 
Granulated Tapioca 

Pudding . . 1 package 
Shortening . cars . 1 pound can 
COLES 6 © 1| a ir rrmnr: Yeo) t st | 
WAMCGAT > 6.06 ge wis. oe re ek 
a Eyes 
MGDDOE.. oc cea o's + © 6 4 6 RO 
Rye Crackers .'. ...°... .2 Dox 
Cheese Crackers. .. . . . Dex 
Fig Cookies, Oatmeal Cookies, and 

Other Sweet Wafers . . 5 pounds 
Grated Cheese 4 pound 


Cream Cheese. . . . 3 small packages 


FRESH FOOD SUPPLIES TO BE CARRIED 
OR BOUGHT EN ROUTE 


. 3 pounds 
Bread—Take Bread for First Four Days 
and Buy as Needed if Available 
Wannanas: = 6+ «co. cm .- » 4% dozen 

Cantaloupe. . 
And Other Fresh Fruit as Desired for 
Five Meals 


PNEO 4 ay 6k tam a . 2 heads 
Caper . , fe . 2 medium 
Creen Pepoers . ow wks bw se 
Dae gt eg hk. We 64g) ay Ae 8 ears 
or 
C'uCiinieee eu tela as 4 
White Potatoes . ; 415 pounds 
Stene ...-. s 20% pounds, any rib cut 


SECOND WEEK’S FRESH SUPPLIES 


Green Corn. . . . 34% dozen ears 
. 2 heads 
Apples. . . 4% peck 


Fruit for Six Meals as Available 


EMERGENCY SUPPLIES 


PaO 58 ence ens er . 1 package 
Dried or Canned Soups to Taste 

Chicken 4 la King. . 1 can 
Welsh Rarebit . _ ready mixed package 
Peanut Butter . . oe oe  Omeliar 
Cheese—According to Taste 1 package 
Hating Prunes. ..... . .1 pound 
Meme ONES, 6. 6 SS fe tee 1 can 


Candy—Chocolate Bars and Marsh- 
mallows 
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ELS-NAPTHA has such a well-established reputation for doing 
the family wash, that housekeepers sometimes forget Fels-Naptha is 
‘“‘more than a laundress.” 


Or, to be more exact, Fels-Naptha is remarkably good at general 
cleaning because it is such a thorough laundress. For dirt is dirt, 
whether it’s on painted woodwork or the children’s clothes, and 
Fels-Naptha gives you extra help that gets dirt out with less effort. 


It gives you the extra help of two active cleaners working to- 
gether. Good golden soap and plenty of naptha, blended by the 
exclusive Fels-Naptha process. Naptha, you know, is the dirt-loosener 
“dry cleaners” use. And you can smell the naptha in Fels-Naptha. 
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So, when you put Fels-Naptha to work, you get plenty of naptha 
to dissolve the dirt, while the rich, soapy suds wash it away. 


That’s why, with Fels-Naptha, smudgy, greasy finger-prints quickly 
leave painted woodwork—windows come sparkling clean—floors 
and linoleum take on that well-scrubbed look—bathtubs, washstands 
and tile reach shining cleanliness. All with less work for you, thanks 
to the golden soap-and-naptha combination! 


So please don’t think of Fels-Naptha only in terms of a clean, 
sweet-smelling wash. Remember, that for general cleaning, too, 
nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. Ask your grocer for 
Fels-Naptha today—and don’t let it loaf between wash-days! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 
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CAVES 
your Hair 


Radiant with 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and 
Gloss and Silky 


Sheen which make Your Hair so much admired. 


Lustre. Gives that Wonderful 


HE attractiveness of even the most 
beautiful women depends upon the 
loveliness of their hair. 

The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY wher the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 


Ordinary, old time methods, however, will 
not do. To bring out the REAL BEAUTY, 
the hair must be shampooed properly. 


Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of free alkali 
which is common in ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


[FE you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 





MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


You will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it isdry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to 
the touch and be so clean it will fairly 
squeak when you pull it through your fingers. 


If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week fora 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair. fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage 
—and make it fairly sparkle with new life, 
gloss and lustre. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
pooatany drug storeor toilet goodscounter, 
anywhere in the world. 


A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 














tome (sanning in Tin 


By Eva F. MonTGoMERY 


@a)HE growing interest in canning 
au| in tin is probably due to the 
simplicity of the method, the 
@| absence of any danger of break- 
=) age during canning or afterward 
and the excellent keeping qualities of the 
fruits, vegetables or meat canned this way. 

The only equipment necessary is a 
small tin-can sealer, the cans—pints or 
quarts—and the lids to go with them. 
The cans are of the rim-seal type, with 
covers having a double seaming which fit 
over the edge of the can and are clamped 
on by the sealer. The cans may be used 
several times by reflanging, which shortens 
them an eighth of an inch each time. 

Before filling the cans sterilize them by 
boiling for ten minutes. The covers should 
merely be wiped with a damp cloth; boil- 
ing would dissolve the rubberlike substance 
under the edge of the cover. 

Successful canning in tin, as in all meth- 
ods, demands that the products be in prime 
condition. In the case of fruits and vege- 
tables the slogan, “‘Two hours from gar- 
den to can,” is a good one to follow. 

Fruits and vegetables should be graded 
for size and ripeness if uniformity is de- 
sired, but absolute cleanliness is essential, 
especially with root vegetables as dirt har- 
bors bacteria, which are difficult to kill. 

Prepare fruits and vegetables by peel- 
ing, scraping or coring, as the case may 
demand, then pre-cook for a few minutes, 
so the heat will penetrate the center of the 
can quickly. In such cases as spinach, the 
precooking is also essential to reduce the 
bulk, and this is done in a small amount 
of water with one teaspoonful of salt added 
to each quart of vegetables. 






Fruit and Vegetables 


RUIT may be cooked in water alone or 

in a thin, medium or thick sirup, de- 
pending upon its use. For thin sirup use 
one cupful of sugar to three of water; for 
medium, one cupful of sugar to two of 
water; and for thick, one cupful of sugar 
to one of water. Put the sugar and water 
over the fire, stir until it starts to boil, add 
the fruit and cook until partially tender. 
Pack in cans and seal, then process in a 
hot water bath or pressure cooker. 

Pack the food to within half an inch of 
the top of the can, except in the case of 
corn, peas or Lima beans, which expand 
during processing and so should be packed 
loosely to within one inch of the top. 

When ready to seal, adjust the can on 
the platform of the sealer, push the small 
lever of the machine with the left hand 
and at the same time turn the handle of 
the sealer with the right hand. When the 
can turns easily, pull the lever toward you 


with the left hand and turn the handle 
with the right hand, then lower the plat- 
form and remove the can, which is all 
sealed and ready for processing. 

The length of time for processing fruits 
and vegetables in tin is the same as for 
glass in a water bath or pressure cooker. 


cMeat and Poultry 


EAT and poultry may be canned raw, 

partially cooked, or cooked ready for 
serving. In the latter case it may be seared, 
broiled, stewed or roasted. Meat canned 
raw, unless a very tender cut, will prob- 
ably need a short period of cooking when 
taken from the can. Searing the meat in 
hot fat before canning greatly improves 
the flavor, but use no flour, as it is likely to 
age and impart an undesirable flavor to 
the meat. Neither is it advisable to add 
boiling water before processing as this 
makes the meat stringy; but hot gravy or 
some of its own fat from the pan may be 
added to the meat. 

In browning a large quantity of meat for 
canning, use a kettle of deep fat, as meat 
then absorbs less and there is also less 
odor in the kitchen. 

If canned raw, the meat may be cut in 
convenient pieces before packing, but there 
are no definite rules to follow for cutting 
that add greatly to convenience or palat- 
ability. Much depends upon the favorite 
methods of serving it. In the case of solid 
pieces of meat, such as roasts, there is no 
loss of space in the can if the can itself is 
used for cutting; or the meat may be sliced 
first and then cut to fit the can. In other 
cases one may prefer the meat cut into 
cubes of various size. Any of these meth- 
ods meets with the most approved plan of 
heating the can of meat in the oven when 
ready to use it. 

As for poultry, it is delicious canned raw 
on the bone or fried and then canned. In 
the case of an old fowl, however, cook until 
the meat can be removed easily from the 
bones, then pack the meat and process it. 
The time for processing meat and poultry 
in tin cans varies. Uncooked poultry, 
game and beef require three hours in a hot 
water bath or one hour, under ten to fif- 
teen pounds pressure, in a pressure cooker. 
Chicken and meats fried, roasted or stewed 
require one and a half hours in a hot water 
bath or half an hour in a pressure cooker 
under ten to fifteen pounds pressure. 

After removing cans from the water 
bath or pressure cooker—a pair of pliers is 
the most practical piece of equipment for 
this purpose—place them in cold water 
until they snap. It is this rapid cooling 
that helps to account for the small amount 
of spoilage in the products put up in tin. 
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THAT ASSURANCE OF STYLE 


WHICH IS CHRYSLER 


wou driving Chryslers . . . sure of 
trouble-free, smooth performance, 
avoiding all mechanical annoyances .. . sure 
of the positive control that Chrysler hydrau- 
lic four-wheel brakes always give . . . sure in 
trafic, with Chrysler acceleration at com- 
mand, and an alert, compact yet roomy car 
to handle . . . sure in comfort, with saddle 
spring seats to ride in . . . sure in steering 


ease which makes play of parking . . . sure, 





oh, so very sure, they have the car which 
in lines, colorings and appointments, is the 


very essence of last moment style and beauty. 


Chrysler has designed and built from the 
first with woman’s needs in view. Women 
recognize this; and that’s why hundreds of 
thousands are driving Chryslers. You, too, 
should know that secure feeling which 


Chrysler ownership gives. 
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OESN’T summer sort of “get” you at times? 
Your appetite flags—you can’t sleep at 
night—you’re “touchy” during the day. 

Physicians warn you to be careful of your diet. 
Torrid days and hot, sticky nights are enervating 
enough without overtaxing your nerves with harm- 
ful mealtime stimulants. 

Try this simple diet change—Postum in place 
of caffein beverages! Try it for your appetite’s 
sake! Try it for those “summer nerves”! 

fou’'ll find Postum’s flavor refreshingly different 
—rich and mellow. Millions prefer this flavor to 
that of any other mealtime drink! 

You'll find, too, that Postum never “gets on 


POSTUM: 
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Atl for summer 
appetites + ~ relief 


or summer nerves’ 


’ 


your nerves,” never keeps you awake, or affects 
digestion. For Postum contains no caffein. 

Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
blended and roasted, with a little sweetening added. 
Served hot or iced, it makes a delicious drink, 
with an appealing flavor all its own. And it’s so 
easy to prepare! You can make it right at the table! 

The best way to test Postum’s benefits is to 
make it your mealtime drink for thirty days. Then, 
on a basis of results, decide if you will ever go back 
to caffein. Four out of five decide “No!” 

Carrie Blanchard, food demonstrator, will help 


you start your 30-day test. 
© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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hot or iced 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you, free, one week’s supply of 
Postum, with my personal directions for prepar- 
ing it, as a start on the 30-day test. 

“Or if you would rather begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 


“Please indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup, 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P.—L. H. J. 7-28 





Two Wonderful Drinks for Summer! 


ICED POSTUM MADE WITH MILK 


Dissolve eight level teaspoonfuls of Instant Postum 
in half a cup of boiling water. 


Mix with three and one-half tall glasses of cold milk. 
Sugar to taste, and serve with a little cracked ice. 


This is a sufficient quantity for four tall glasses. More, or less, may be made in the same proportions. 
The attractiveness of either drink is increased by putting a tablespoonful of whipped cream on the top 
of each glassful—or beating into the drink, with an egg-beater, a heaping tablespoonful of vanilla ice 
cream for each glassful. If ice cream is used, no cracked ice is needed. 


ICED POSTUM MADE WITH WATER 


Dissolve eight level teaspoonfuls of Instant Postum 


Y in half a cup of boiling water. 


Mix with three and one-half tall glasses of cold water. 
Sugar to taste, and cream. Serve with cracked ice. 












“ Post 
Health 
Products 
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Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 








SMBTANT POGTOM: oooh s ck ae Bees O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
ROMER BBEAY © 5G. c) aa aa we O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) _ 
Name. 
SE De TIENT UO RS ROR EE 
Ra a acsscsaeecans occa teers sotgeapabestasacnsacheksnactcaree RRO rene ccastancanscasecaed 





In Canada, address CanapIAN Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Sor Beverage Accompaniments 


Woman's ©lub Cookies 


1 Cupful of Shortening 4% Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Sugar 4 Teaspoonful of 


1 Egg Cream of Tartar 
14 Cupful of Sour 3 Cupfuls of Pastry 
Cream Flour 


REAM the shortening and rub in the 

sugar a little at a time. Add the well- 
beaten egg, then stir in the sour cream, 
first smoothed by several minutes of rapid 
beating. Now add the mixed and sifted 
dry ingredients. Pat the dough out to 
about two inches thick and chill overnight 
or for several hours in the refrigerator; 
then roll very thin and cut into any de- 
sired shape. Bake on an oiled baking 
sheet in a moderate oven—375° F.—for 
about ten minutes. 

Mrs. C. B. K., Philadelphia, Pa. 


«Modern Art (cookies 


1 Cupful of Pastry 1 Teaspoonful of Lemon 


Flour _ _ Juice or Vanilla 
24 Cupful of Confec- 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
tioners’ Sugar Cream 


IFT the flour and sugar together three 

times. Add the flavoring and mix to 
a soft paste with the cream. Shape the 
cookies with a pastry tube on an oiled 
baking sheet, making them five inches 
long and tapering from half an inch at the 
top to about a quarter at the bottom. 
Bake in a moderate oven at 350° F. for 
about ten minutes. 

A. A., New York, New York. 


Filled @ookies 


FILLING 


1 Cupful of Seeded 3 Tablespoonfuls of 


Prunes Lemon Juice 
¥% Cupful of Stewed 4 Cupful of Sugar 
Apricots 44 Cupful of Prune and 


Apricot Juice 
COOKIES 
14 Teaspoonful of 


Baking Powder 
1% Ce of Pastry 
*] 


14 Cupful of Shortening 

44 Cupful of Sugar 

144 Cupful of Brown 
Sugar our 

1 Egg 1 Cupful of Graham 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt Flour 

4% Teaspoonful of ¥% Cupful of Milk 
Nutmeg 


hoe the filling, cook the ingredients 
together to a paste of spreading con- 
sistency. For the cookies, cream the 
shortening, blend in the sugar gradually 
and add the beaten egg. Stir in a part of 
the mixed and sifted dry ingredients, then 
add the remainder alternately with the 
milk. Last of all, turn in the coarse part 
of the graham flour which did not pass 
through the sieve. Pat the dough to half 
an inch in thickness, wrap 
in oiled paper and chill in 
the refrigerator overnight 
or for several hours. When 
ready to bake, roll out thin 
and shape with a round 


cutter. Drop alittle of the filling on every 
other cooky, moisten the edges with water 
and press a second cooky on top. Bake 
on an oiled baking sheet for ten minutes, 
using a hot oven—450° F. 

Mrs. K. C. H., Rutland, Vermont. 


Porcupine Cookies 


14 Cupful of Shortening 1% Cupfuls of Shredded 
34 Cupful of Sugar Coconut Chopped 
\% Cupful of Thick 114% Cupfuls of Pastry 
Sour Cream Flour 
1 Egg l4 Teaspoonful of 
6 Tablespoonfuls of Cream of Tartar 
Grated Sweet 
Chocolate 
1 Cupful of Bran 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


l¢ Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Baking Soda 


UB the shortening to a cream and work 
in the sugar slowly. Stir in the well- 
beaten sour cream and the egg, also beaten. 
Add the chocolate, bran, vanilla and co- 
conut; then the dry ingredients, sifted 
together three times. Drop heaping tea- 
spoonfuls two inches apart on an oiled 
baking sheet and bake in a moderate 
oven—350° F.—about ten minutes. 
Mrs. G. A. E., Morro Bay, California. 


Fruited NCacaroons 


4 Cupful of Candied 
Sherries 


4% Cupful of Shorten- 


ing 
14 Cupful of Sugar 4 Cupful of Chopped 
134 Cupfuls of Pastry Nut Meats 
Flour 1 Cupful of Shredded 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Baking Powder 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Milk 


onut 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Almond Extract 
2 Egg Whites 


ORK the shortening to a cream be- 
fore rubbing in the sugar. Mix and 
sift the dry ingredients and adda part, 
then stir in the remainder alternately with 
the milk. Add cherries, cut up, nuts, 
coconut and flavoring, and finally cut and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on oiled baking sheets and 
bake delicately brown in a moderate 
oven—400° F. 
Mrs. G. S.; Rapid City, Michigan. 


Pecan -Macaroons 


4 Cupfuls of Finely 2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
hopped Pecans 2 Eggs 


EAT the eggs to a light froth, gradu- 
ally adding first the ia a ar 
the cho n meats. en we 
pe blended, drop from the 
tip of a teaspoon onto 
a baking sheet covered 
with a piece of paper 
brushed with oil. Bake 
in a moderate oven— 
300° F.—for about fif- 
teen minutes. 
Miss L. S. B., 
New Orleans, La. 
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Careful boy!—it’s spread thick—that Heinz Pea- 
nut Butter. Moist and creamy. And what a flavor. 
All those little Spanish peanuts—all those big 
Virginia nuts—that’s what gives it that wonderful 
taste—rich and sweet and yummy for all the folks 
who like peanut butter with a fresh-roasted flavor. 
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We discovered 


a better way 


There’s always a lot of satisfaction in working out a way to make something etter. 
We've always found it so . . . Recently, after ten years of experimenting, we 
discovered a special way of making Peanut Butter so that it would have zo oil on top. 
And that means a Peanut Butter that is sure to stay moist and creamy and 
easy to spread until the very last morsel is used. 
We patented the process, of course, and made it exclusive with Heinz . . . So 
now all the flavor of the choice, fresh-roasted nuts remains in the butter. 
With every one of the 57 Varieties, the name Heinz has come to mean Flavor, 
due to methods exclusive with Heinz. With an established reputation such as ours, 


can you wonder that we regard it as our most precious possession? 


CINZ 


Peanut Butter 


NO oil on top 


H.-J. HEINZ COMPANY PITTSBURGH, <= BAsz 
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Quick new energy | 


OTHING to eat for 12 hours! And now his lovable majesty— 


the most marvelous bundle of energy in the world—wants to 


be up and doing! 

Big day ahead! Important baseball conference. 
Meeting with scout troop. Big swimming hole 
convention. Appointment with lawn-mower, by 
request. 

That'll take three square meals, and the right 
kind of food, with lots of energy in it. Breakfast 
most important, because it’s first after the longest 
fast of the day. New energy wanted! 

Supply it with a heaping bowl of crisp Post 
Toasties, the wake-up food! 

Ideal for youngsters, and grown-ups too! For 


Post Toasties is rich in energy—energy that’s 








NEEDED 


quickly released to the body because Post Toasties is so easy to digest. 
What could be more delicious than these crisp, golden flakes with 


the natural flavor of sun-ripened corn! Toasted to a turn, rich 


in energy. 

So easy to serve, too. Just shower Post Toasties 
right out of the package into the bowl. Then 
the cool milk or cream, and sugar. 

Ask your grocer for Post Toasties today. The 
genuine Post Toasties comes only in the red and 
yellow package. 

1 ¥ 7 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Post’s Bran Flakes, 


Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts and Instant Postum. 


POST TOASTIES 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. TH E WAK E- U P 
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cut-rate drug-store list. 


They did the dishes together afterward 
in the funny little kitchenette, singing 
as they did so, piecing together what they 
could recall of the afternoon’s catchy 
choruses. 

“How I’d like to get my hands on a 
mandolin again!’’ Osgood exclaimed sud- 
denly. ‘I used to play in the college glee 
club but I haven’t touched one since. 
You haven’t got a piano, have you?” He 
stepped to the living room door to peer 
questioningly around it. 

“I’m going to have one Monday,” said 
Elizabeth. ‘I’ve decided to rent one of 
those cottage ones—it would just fit in 
there beside the bookcase.” 

The decision had been born that in- 
stant; Elizabeth realized Monday, when 
she went to a music store to inquire the 
rental prices, that it would take her lunch- 
eon money to carry it out. But she paid 
a month in advance and gave the clerk her 
address without an instant’s qualm. What 
were luncheons anyway! Two meals a day 
were enough for any girl to keep slim on. 

Past the middle of the week she men- 
tioned the new piano to Osgood. ‘‘Why 
don't you hunt up your mandolin and 
come over some evening?” she suggested 
casually. Oh, how she hoped it sounded 
casual, anyway! 

“Tonight ?’’ Osgood asked crisply. 

An oddly old-fashioned evening it was 
for a modern young New York business 
woman and a successful New York execu- 
tive. It belonged back in the small-town 
vintage when a man went calling on a girl 
and they entertained themselves with 
music. Music that they made themselves, 
not that they tuned in on. In response to 
its ancient vintage, after half a dozen of 
the fall hits, they went back to college 
glees. 


ARGE came home while they were 
still at it, and neither could believe 
her protest that it was nearly midnight. 

““Can’t we do this again some night?” 
Osgood asked. 

“Almost any evening,” Elizabeth an- 
sweredsimply. “‘I’mnearly always home.” 

By the end of the third month of Bar- 
bara’s absence Osgood was spending most 
of his spare time with Elizabeth. She knew 
that he himself hadn’t the least idea of 
how or why this had come about. At the 
beginning he had had a good many other 
engagements. But these engagements grew 
farther and farther apart. This was, Eliza- 
beth knew in all humility, because it was 
easier to have his engagements with her. 

Elizabeth smiled to herself a little rue- 
fully to see how conscientiously Osgood 
tried to justify their evenings together. 
He wanted to talk this piece of work over 
with her, to get the feminine reaction on 
this bit of copy. And all the while he was 
being so conscientiously businesslike, was 
speaking at dutiful intervals of Barbara, 
the habit of being with Elizabeth was 
growing on him like some drowsy and 
delicious drug. 

Not that Osgood deliberately concurred 
in making their relationship cheap and 
easy. It was simply that he obviously 
recognized the relationship for a different 
sort of thing from the one he had with 
Barbara. This was friendship, not court- 
ship. Osgood was a generous friend. At 
Christmastime he sent holly wreaths for 
all the doors and windows of the kitchen- 
ette apartment, half a dozen books, red 
roses and a charming pottery bowl to hold 
them. He bribed the janitor to open up 
the tiny fireplace, which had been closed 
for years, and to bring up every evening 
a scuttleful of coal—half a ton of coal did 
not seem an odd gift either to him or to 
Elizabeth. 


VERY week he took her to the theater; 

and if the tickets were seldom bought 
through the pirate who had supplied Bar- 
bara’s it was because Elizabeth herself 
suggested plays for which one could buy 
tickets at the box office. Sometimes, even, 
of a stormy Saturday afternoon they 
would pick up a pair of seats from the 


The C flaw in the Product 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Oh, undoubtedly Elizabeth had cor- 
rected the flaw ‘n the girl product. 

As winter set in and it became too cold 
for Sunday drives in the roadster, fate 
played into her hand. Marge’s best friend 
married and took a little house over in 
Jersey. Marge and her faithful John were 
invited there for nearly every week-end. 

In Marge’s absence Osgood took to 
dropping in at the apartment earlier and 
earlier of a Sunday. At first he always 
had some good excuse. When two people 
are working as well as playing together, 
good excuses are easy enough to find. 
Hadn’t Elizabeth taken home the original 
of that poster they were using for the 
Huntsford cigarettes? He wished just to 
look at it; he’d been wondering why it 
couldn’t be used for a car card to be used 
in the busses. Or did she happen to re- 
member the Chicago manager’s initials? 


FTERa while, finding Elizabeth always 
there, free, glad to walk with him, he 
stopped bothering with excuses. 
Sometimes, on a bleak blizzardy Sun- 
day, they stayed right in the apartment, 
cooking their own dinner in the kitchen- 
ette, talking shop, 
reading out loud, 


itself. “‘I’d just like to be running my 
own agency,” he would say. ‘‘Of course, I 
suppose R. L.’s right—a big agency like 
the Miller can’t fool with a little account 
like Draper Silks. But you mark my 
words, Draper Silks is going to be one of 
the biggest accounts in the textile line five 
years from now. And both the Drapers 
are square shooters; the agency that 
makes good on their account right now 
would have a good chance to have it then.”’ 


LIZABETH always listened sympa- 

thetically. ‘‘Would it take an awful 
lot of capital to start an agency?” she 
asked one Sunday afternoon. 

“Not any more than I’ve got or could 
raise,’’ said Osgood. 

“Then why don’t you do it?” 

Osgood smiled a little ruefully. ‘“Be- 
cause it would mean skinning along on a 
dinky income for some time—maybe the 
next five years.”’ 

“Wouldn’t you be glad to dothat? To 
be doing what you really want to, to have 
something all your own at the end?” 

“Of course I would,”” Osgood answered 
promptly. “If I had nobody but myself 
to think of I’d do it 
tomorrow.” 





playing Russian | 
Bank, fooling with 
jazz breaks on the | 
piano and mando- | 
lin. They might | 
have been two ex- 
ceptionally congen- 

ial young bachelors 
spending their day 

of rest together. 

This exact equi- 
librium of pleasant 
but wholly unro- 
mantic friendliness 
Elizabeth main- | 
tained with as alert 
a consciousness as a 
beginning bicyclist | 
keeps his balance. 
The evening that | 
she wore a little | 
pleated scarlet 
frock, picked up for 
a song in the after- 
holiday sales, when 
Osgood looked at 
her with a half- 








For 
Girls ! 


THERE is a new 
department that be- 
gins in this issue and 
will appear monthly. 


Don’t fail to read 
Tre | 
Sub<Deb | 


on Page 79 


as he came to men- 
tioning Barbara. 

It was Elizabeth 
herself who brought 
Barbara into the 
discussion the next 
time it came up. 
Though not by 
name. ‘Don’t you 
think,”’ she asked, 
“that any girl—if 
she could really be 
made to see what it 
meant to a man— 
would be glad to 
stick it out with 

him through the be- 
ginning time?” 
Osgood stretched 
his long legs to the 
coal fire, gave Eliza- 
beth his quizzical 
sidelong glance. 


| That was as near 
| 
| 
| 


| “TF IT meant a 
walk-up apart- 








startled ‘‘Great 
Scott, you look 
pretty enough to hang on a Christmas 
tree!’’ her careless smile put the compli- 
ment into the class of one man saying to 
another ‘‘Good looking necktie you’ve got 
on.”’ So casual was she, too, over his slip- 
ping into using Marge’s name for her that 
she felt sure he did not even realize just 
when he had dropped the businesslike 
Miss Alden in favor of Betsy. 


OST careful of all was she not to let 
him guess how completely she was 
giving up every outside interest to be free 
for him at any time. There had been a man 
or two, of course. Even in a city whose 
standard of pretty women is as high as 
New York’s, soft dark eyes seldom fail 
entirely to find an answering glance. If 
one of these men called up Elizabeth when 
Osgood was there, she was as noncommit- 
tal as though it were the grocer’s boy 
telephoning about a delivery. And she 
was so reluctant to make any engagement 
that might interfere with Osgood that 
she scarcely noticed when the other men 
stopped trying. Because she knew that 
Osgood would be quite as concerned in be- 
ing fair to her as to Barbara, she knew that 
this pleasant, apparently sexless comrade- 
ship of theirs was the only condition on 
which she could have her six months. 
In the freedom, the relaxation, how- 
ever, one thing inevitably happened. Os- 
good’s ambition began to wake and stretch 


ment—with no 
maid’s room and no 
maid? Balcony seats at the theater, not 
being able to do any of the things that all 
her friends were doing?” 

“‘But what difference do things like that 
make?” Elizabeth brushed them aside 
almost fiercely. She wasn’t thinking of 
Barbara at all now. Only of a girl, any 
girl who would have Mark Osgood him- 
self instead of the things that all the other 
girls were doing. ‘‘What difference does 
it make where you live, or how? It’s 
whom you live with that makes the only 
real difference.” 

Mark only continued to smile incredu- 
lously. “‘ You can’t speak for all girls, you 
know,” he reminded her. ‘‘ You’ve never 
got used to taking luxuries for granted.” 

For several minutes Elizabeth stared 
into the fire. ‘‘Having the one person in 
the world that you want,” she said slowly, 
“is the only luxury in the world that’s 
worth giving up anything for. And that’s 
worth whatever it costs you.” 

Mark leaned over to tap his pipe against 
the fireplace edge. Then, ‘‘I guess you’re 
right, at that,” he said gravely. 

Right! As though Elizabeth didn’t know 
she was right; know it with the poignant 
wisdom that comes with having lived up 
to your own beliefs. These six months— 
wouldn’t she pay for them the rest of her 
life? Pay for them with the knife-edged 
memories of just such moments as these. 
Moments when she was thinking that no 


price was too high for even half a year’s 
comradeship with the person you love, and 
knowing that at that very moment he was 
thinking that the sacrifice of his ambition, 
his joy in work, was none too high a price 
to pay for having the person he loved. 

Six months, which seems half a year, 
an indefinitely long time to look ahead to, 
slip away with cruel, implacable speed 
when one would like to clutch and hold fast 
forever to every moment of them. Four 
months, five months, the beginning of the 
sixth—nearer and nearer to its end. 

And then, the last Sunday afternoon— 
Elizabeth had seen Barbara’s name on the 
passenger list of the Aquaria, which docked 
the next Friday morning—despite a raw, 
blustery March wind she and Mark took 
a long walk through the park, coming 
back to the apartment, scarlet cheeked, 
blood tingling to the very finger tips, to 
make waffles and coffee, cook crisp little 
sausages for supper. ‘Guess we’ll want a 
fire,”’ said Mark. 


‘ evening flew. Eight o’clock, nine, 
ten; the little mantel clock wagged 
its brass pendulum as cheerfully as though 
this weren’t the last Sunday evening. 
Neither of them spoke of Barbara’s home- 
coming. Elizabeth tried to half a dozen 
times, but the careless tone in which she 
knew she must say it simply wouldn’t 
come out of her tightening throat. 

It was nearly time for Osgood to leave 
when the telephone rang out in the hall. 
Just Marge, to say that the night being so 
blowy she wouldn’t try to get home. Mark 
did not hear Elizabeth’s step as she came 
back to the living room. He was in the 
one man’s size chair that the inexpensively 
furnished apartment boasted, his back to 
the door; waiting, he had picked up the 
sporting page of the paper. Elizabeth 
stood still in the doorway. 

She could see only a gray shoulder and 
arm beyond the broad tan tapestry chair 
back, and she stood looking fixedly at that. 
The room was very still—only the faint 
crackle of Mark’s newspaper, the ticking 
of the mantel clock. The fire had none of 
the restless dancing gayety of a wood fire; 
it burned with the steady silence of glow- 
ing coal. An eerie silence, almost a waiting 
silence. 

Elizabeth, who had been gay all evening 
with a hectic forced gayety, felt the sud- 
den ache of tears behind her eyes. If she 
could only have this out of life she would 
never ask for anything else. Mark Os- 
good there, beside their fire—why, there 
wouldn’t be anything else to ask. That 
would be life. Rich or poor, success or fail- 
ure, one place or another—what did such 
trivialities count? 

And just next Sunday evening he 
wouldn’t be there. He would probably 
never be there again. Elizabeth stood in 
the doorway in that ruddy silence and 
faced next Sunday, all the other Sundays. 
The big tapestry chair would stand there, 
just where it was standing now. The fire 
would shine red on the rug, just as it was 
shining now. The little mantel clock 
would be ticking then, just as it was tick- 
ing now. 


EELING her presence at last, Mark 
stirred. At his motion longing, intense 
and choking, caught her by the throat, 
shook her as a puppy shakes a doll. Tick—- 
tick—tick went the merciless little clock 
os would be ticking on all the other Sun- 
ae 

With a shaky sound that she tried to 
make a laugh she crossed to the mantel, 
caught the brass pendulum; stopped its 
swing. “‘I—I can’t bear that clock ticking 
away!” she said passionately. 

Mark, looked at her questioningly for a 
moment, crossed the little space between 
them, laid his hand over hers on the brass 
pendulum. His touch blazed away the 
guard she had held so tautly. With a des- 
perate choking sound shesuddenly dropped 
her face to press against his hand. A ges- 
ture of frank and hopeless surrender. 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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This is Clarence Strandberg, of Brookfield, Illinois. Read how he 
gained in weight and health on his diet of Horlick’s Malted Milk 


T WOULD be hard to find a 

healthier, happier child than 
Clarence now! 

His mother has none of the prob- 
lems that so commonly face mothers 
of underweight children . . . lack of 
appetite, fatigue, nervousness, fitful 
sep... 

Not only has he gained weight 
since he began taking Horlick’s 
Malted Milk, she tells us, but his 
appetite is better, his energy greater, 
his spirits livelier. 

Now he eats better, studies harder, 
holds his own with any boy at play. 


Why it builds up quickly 
Everywhere American mothers tell of 
results like these—from this delicious 
food-drink children love. 

By the exclusive Horlick method 
of manufacture, all the precious ele- 
ments of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 
are combined with malted barley and 
wheat. 


In ‘‘Horlick’s’’ the essential min- 





% : 


Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, 
is sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 
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**Clarence’s appetite increased soon after 
he began his Horlick’s Malted Milk 


diet. Now I never have to coax him’ 


erals and other valuable elements of 
the whole grain are retained. Also 
the vitamins which promote growth. 
Rich in high-energy, easily digested 


**He has lost all his for- 

mer listlessness. Lessons 

are easier for him, and 

seem to interest him 
more’* 


In one month— 


Clarence showed a gain of four pounds! 


“‘For a number of years I have kept in touch with the 
latest information on the care and feeding of children. 
I want my son to reach a fine, sturdy manhood. So, 
when I found that seven year old Clarence was under- 
weight, I began giving him Horlick’s Malted Milk 
regularly. 


He started to ‘pick up’ at once, and in a 


month he gained four pounds. Now he is sturdy and 
strong, ready for anything in the way of work or play.”’ 


Mrs. Hugo Strandberg, 
Brookfield, Illinois 


malt sugars (dextrin and maltose), it 
is quickly turned into rich blood and 
firm, strong tissue. 


Its use by physicians for more than 
a third of a century is an endorsement 
of its superior quality, purity and 
unvarying reliability. 

If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s’’ regularly—at meal times or 
as an after-school lunch. 


If your children are of normal 
weight, give them ‘‘Horlick’s’’ to 
fortify them against the energy de- 
mands of work and play, and to build 


up resistance against illness. 

Your children will love its deli- 
cious, malty flavor. Buy a package 
today and give it to them regularly. 
Avoid substitutes. Insist upon ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s’’—the original and genuine. 






HORLICK’ 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 
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Sturdy and active-- 


hes butlding Now 
for healthy manhood 


**He wants to be out of doors all the time 
now. At night he is healthily tired, and 
sleeps well”’ 


Prepared in a minute at home. Sold 
everywhere in hermetically sealed glass 
jars, in natural and chocolate flavors. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. 
An ideal food beverage for invalids, convales- 
cents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 





) FREE SAMPLE 


Horutckx’s Mattep Mitx Corp. 
Dept. A-10, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for one 
sample of either Horlick’s 
Malted Milk (natural) or Hor- 
lick’s Chocolate Malted Milk. 

The Speedy Mixer for quickly 
mixing a delicious Malted 
Milk in a glass will also be 
mailed to you if you enclose 
4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


~( 


Check sample wanted [] Natural [J Chocolate - 


(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 
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(Continued from Page 47) 


She felt his hand tremble but he did not 
stir. For several moments they stood like 
this. 

“You dear!’’ he said huskily. 
dear!”’ 

A few brief, silent moments. 

Then he patted her shoulder tenderly 
with his other hand. ‘‘ Well,” he said sud- 
denly, ‘it’s time I was getting on.” 


“ You 


| Dipecsie os dreaded the first meeting 
in the office the next morning. When 
she heard Osgood step outside the door 
and saw his silhouette against the frosted 
glass she went vigorously to dusting her 
desk, arranging sharpened pencils, tearing 
the day’s sheet off her desk calendar. She 
forced herself to glance up briefly for her 
good morning. 

“Hello, there!”” Osgood chose their 
more familiar, careless greeting. But it 
was not carelessly familiar, as he said it. 
There was too much effort about it and 
he, too, avoided any meeting of eyes. 

The day dragged along, each making 
obvious efforts to be easy and natural. The 
dull times, during which they had always 
chatted with happy carelessness, they 
hastily filled today with whatever busi- 
ness was closest at hand. Osgood would 
study over a page proof, or read diligently 
in one of the trade magazines on his desk, 
or stroll into the office of one of the other 
men. 

Elizabeth was not sure just what she 
did, but she kept as busy as he. He made 
an appointment over the telephone for 
dinner with a business contact that night. 
In the middle of the afternoon R. L. came 
in to ask if he could make a flying trip up 
to Boston; and Mark said, with obvious 
relief, that he could. Elizabeth heard her 
own voice, as though it were a stranger’s, 
making his reservation for him on the mid- 
night train. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, alone 
in the office, Elizabeth faced her life ahead 
and tried to make plans for it. She must 
get another position, that was one thing 
certain. 

She had little to do those three days; it 
was the perfect time for her to be planning 
her own future, deciding how she would 
go on. 

But Thursday night, when she left the 
office, she had made no plan at all. The 
only fact that she could make seem of the 
slightest importance was that tomorrow 
she would see him again. 


RIDAY morning she was caught in a 

Subway tie-up, and when she finally 
opened the office door it was a little after 
ten. The office was empty. No coat and 
hat hung on Osgood’s hanger and yet she 
felt oddly sure that he had been there. 
Yes, there on her desk were the letters she 
had left the 
night before on 


your boss has gone to meet the Aquaria,” 
she observed chattily. ‘‘He called up twice 
to find out whether she’d docked yet.” 

“Oh.”’ A colorless syllable was all that 
Elizabeth could manage. 

“The boy’s stepping out tonight,” Vera 
went on. “He reserved a table for two at 
the Plaza for dinner and tickets for a show. 
He told MacKnight’s to get ’em for him, 
whatever they cost. His girl must be 
getting back.”’ 

Cool spring sunshine shone into the of- 
fice, splashing over the floor, glaring on 
the polished filing cabinet. Blind to it, 
Elizabeth went through her morning 
duties. One place does as well as another 
for Gethsemane. 

A table for two at the Plaza; two the- 
ater tickets—whatever they cost! 

That was the answer. Pitilessly plain. 
Elizabeth had set out to make herself 
cheap. Well, she had done it; better even 
than she had planned. The memory of 
that fireside moment came back again and 
again to choke her with shame. Oh, she 
had made herself cheap enough! And this 
was the answer. She had done very nicely 
for a stop-gap. 

When it came to anything more it was 
the girls who held themselves dear that 
men wanted, whatever they cost. 


HE did not know how long she had 

been sitting, staring dully ahead of her, 
when from across the river in Jersey 
noon whistles began to blow. Suddenly, as 
though starting out of a trance, Elizabeth 
straightened up, focused her eyes, brushed 
her hand across them as to brush away 
something. 

Enough of this self-pity, this rotten poor 
sportsmanship. 

She had had her six months. She had 
got exactly what she had bargained for. 
And she had known ahead that she would 
have to pay for it. 

She rose briskly, put on her hat and 
coat. She would go to luncheon. Out on 
the sunny street, though, all the self- 
respect that she could summon wilted 
helplessly at the thought of food. Very 
well, then, she would take a walk. De- 
terminedly, fast, seeing nothing to right or 
left, she walked down the Avenue. 

At a cross street she stopped suddenly, 
turned and went down it. The thought 
which has primed more feminine engines, 
the adrenaline which has quickened more 
faltering hearts, had occurred to Eliza- 
beth. She would buy a new hat. 

And she did. The cockiest spring felt 
in her favorite little shop. A flattering 
creamy beige that made her dark eyes and 
hair seem darker, her lips redder. The sec- 
ond she put it on she knew that it was the 
one hat in the world which would help her 
through the next few days. A gay hat, a 
gallant hat. It dipped low over one cheek, 
it had a bright ornament which might have 
been the jeweled 
handle of a 





his. “Mark Os- Qe Lee ee 


good.’’ She 
stood beside her 
office desk, look- 
ing at their 
black signatures 
as her grand- | 
mother might | 
have stood by a bye 
whatnot, look- 
ing at withered 
rose leaves. 
While she was 
standing there 
Vera, the gos- 
sipy little office 
girl, arrived on 
her morning 
route with the 
ten o’clock mail. 
Vera took an 
early turn on the 
switchboard, 
and little went 








sword. It went 
with swords and 
plumes and vel- 
| vet coats, that 
hat. With gal- 
lants, down all 
the ages. Gal- 
lants who were 
brave and gen- 
| erous, who could 
take a death 
thrust with a 
mocking smile. 


T ALSO made 
Elizabeth 
look unusually 
pretty, and 
though there 
was nobody in 
the world that 
she needed to 
look pretty for, 
that always 
helps a little. 
Her hand on 
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on in the Miller vices nillilts. 
Agency of which if 

she was wholly « 
ignorant. 

“Well, I guess 


— AND ME A VEGETARIAN!” 





the office door 
again, she 
stopped to pull 
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fram, J. l di pes in 
Foot Saver Shoes 


F beauty is a woman's right, then Foot Saver Shoes are her 

appointed footwear - ¢ * Not merely for their especial beauty 
of design and of materials, but because of the slender, youthful 
beauty they give to her ankles and her legs ¢¢¢ Foot Saver Shoes 
actually help to mould a woman's body to a new grace *¢ ¢ Their 
patented in-built construction, hidden beneath exclusive, individual- 
ized style, is the secret ~~ ~ Controlling the arch, it controls all 
the movement of the foot - - - Muscular action is equalized - - ¢ 
Over-developed muscles are 
reduced - - ~ New lines are 
created—contours, utterly al- 
luring, curving to slim ankles, 


to delicately rounded calves, 





Send for Free Style Booklet 
and Name of Your Nearest Dealer 


The Rosella The Cozette 


The Julian & Kokenge Co. 424 E. Fourth St, Cincinnati, O. 








FOOT INSURANCE 
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Men’s Footsaver Shoes made by 
Whitman 


Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 
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of Paris and NewYork 


enthusiastic over this 
New French Shampoo 


NE famous shampoo is 

used by practically all 
the great hairdressing houses 
of Paris. 

Now it has come to Amer- 
ica... and prominent New 
York hairdressers are as en- 
thusiastic as their Parisian 
confréres ! 

In Paris you will find this 
shampoo in the salons of Rich- 
ard, 51 Rue Cambon, L. Dés- 
fossé, 265 Rue St. Honoré, Emile, 
398-400 Rue St. Honoré, Jules & 
Etienne, 1 Rue Scribe. And at 
many famous houses more! 


In New York it is used by the 


This Shampoo is 
used in Paris by 


Richard 





equally famous Martin of the 
Waldorf, Bock of the Drake, 
Lueschner of the Sherry-Nether- 
land. And by numerous others. 


All these experts say that this 
shampoo actually gives the hair 
new beauty. 


They declare it produces a 
quicker, richer lather. Cleanses 
miraculously. Leaves the hair 
radiant, soft, silky .. . ideal to 
dress and wave. 


“It astonished us,” they tell 
us, ““how this shampoo brings 
out the hair’s natural brilliance. 
What an unbelievable difference 
it makes in the lights and lustre 
of the hair.” 





Hair more brilliant, more lustrous after a Pinaud shampoo 
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51 Rue Cambon 


L. Désfossé 
265 Rue St. Honoré 


Jules & Etienne 
1 Rue Scribe 


In New York by 








Martin 
of the Waldorf 


Lueschner 
Sherry-Netherland 


Bock 
of the Drake 


THE BLENDING of palm and other beauty-giving 
oils in this new shampoo is a famous beauty secret of 
the house of Pinaud. It is one of the most remarkable 
formulas ever produced by the celebrated Pinaud lab- 
oratories, specialists in fine hair preparations for 150 years. 

Foremost American department stores and drug 
stores now have this wonderful French shampoo. It is 
priced but 50c a bottle. Order it today. 

Pinaud, Paris and New York. See coupon below. 


FREE! + Generous Sample - Send Today! 











Check Offer You Wish 
O Please send me FREE sample of 
Pinaud’s Shampoo. 


O For 1a¢ enclosed, send me samples 
of Pinaud’s Shampoo, Eau de Quinine 
Tonic, Brilliantine, Cream and Lilac. 





Pinaud, Inc., Dept. LS-2, 220 East 21st Street, New York City. 


Please send me the offer I have checked. Also your free book- 
let, “Wash Your Hair This Way for Beauty.” 


Name. 


Address 
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the jeweled sword a little lower, to find a 
carefree, welcoming smile. 

“Buck up now!”’ she told herself sternly 
and opened the door. 

Osgood was standing, his hands in his 
pockets, looking out of the window at the 
street below. At the sound of the door he 
turned. 

““Welcome to our city! How was Bos- 
ton?” 

That was what she meant to say. And 
say it she did in exactly the light gay tone 
she had planned. So intent was she on 
playing her part that for several moments 
she did not recognize the change that had 
come into that office. It was not alone 
Osgood’s answering greeting, openly glad 
and eager; there was something more. 
Something in the very dust motes that 
danced in the sunshine. The air was differ- 
ent. The coal gas of guilty embarrassment 
was gone. 

Before she had time to take off the new 
hat Osgood asked eagerly, ‘“‘ You aren’t 
tied up for tonight, are you? I’m count- 
ing on you to help celebrate.”’ 

“To—to help celebrate?” Elizabeth 
faltered. 

“T’m going over to sign a lease on an 
office as soon as I get through here this 
afternoon. I signed up two small accounts 
while I was in Boston. With the Draper 
Silks and a couple of others I’ve got here, 
it’s enough to chance it. I’m opening my 
own agency the first of the month. And 
I think we ought to celebrate, don’t you?” 


LIZABETH caught the edge of her 

desk; she felt the need of something 
steady in a rocking universe. “‘But—but 
Miss Cox,” she began; ‘“‘isn’t she . 

“‘T’ve just been having lunch with her,”’ 
he said. “‘I met her boat this morning. 
And it’s quite all right.” 

“Allright? Allright, you mean, for you 
to—to celebrate this one time with me?”’ 

*‘Everything’s all right,”’ said Osgood. 
“And I’ve got a table at the Plaza, 
tickets for is 

Habit held Elizabeth in its clutches. 
“We don’t need to go to such a swanky 
place,”’ she said. 

“Oh, let’s do it right tonight,” said 
Osgood. ‘‘It may be our last real bust for 
some time, you know.”’ 

“Our last—yes, of course.”’ 

““You’re sure you’re not going to mind? 
We'll be poor as Job’s turkey for some 
time, you know.” 








Several moments of silence. Elizabeth 
clung to the desk edge; across it, in the 
bar of sunshine, the glistening motes 
danced madly. 

“You mean—you mean—you and I will 
be poor?”’ 

“‘T’m afraid we will,’’ said Osgood, “for 
a while. You’re sure you won’t mind?” 

“But Barbara—you met her this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes,”’ said Osgood, “‘the first minute 
I could. It seemed only decent to be off 
with the old love before you were on with 
the new.”’ He paused, then grinned, a little 
shamefaced. “I dreaded it,” he admitted; 
“T felt as guilty as hell.”” The grin broad- 
ened. “I needn’t have. She was feeling 
just as guilty. In fact, I was saved mak- 
ing my little speech at all—she wouldn’t 
even have heard me. She was too busy 
letting me down easy.” And after a mo- 
ment, “‘We may have pretty slow going 
for a while,’”’ he repeated. 

“‘Are you”’—Elizabeth still holding fast 
to the desk —‘“‘are you taking it for granted 
I’m going to marry you when you haven’t 
even asked me?” 


SGOOD looked straight at her a mo- 

ment, took a half step toward her, 
looked around at the office walls, mostly 
glass, and stopped. ‘“‘ Well, aren’t you go- 
ing to?’”’ he asked. 

For a moment Elizabeth looked up at 
him from under the gay little jeweled 
sword. There was no mistaking the 
chance she had to pay off the score. The 
look in his eyes did not match his matter- 
of-fact words. Safe enough now to play 
with coquetry, to hold herself dear, to 
make him pay with anxiety, uncertainty, 
to square the score of six cheap and easy 
months. But under the tiny sword her 
dark eyes were as honest as sunshine, her 
lips, though a bit tremulous, still curved 
to their generous, giving lines. 

“‘Aren’t you?”’ he asked again. 

“‘Of course I am,”’ she said simply. “If 
you want me.” 

And at this inopportune moment R. L. 
camein. ... 

Elizabeth was at her desk. ‘Oh, I'll 
wear my new gray evening dress tonight — 
I know he'll send me flowers, very likely 
orchids.”” This was the night for extrava- 
gance. Not that it mattered, one way or 
the other. For richer, for poorer, for bet- 
ter, for worse. ‘“‘Barbara didn’t really 
love him; that was the flaw.” 


The Admirals Ice Box 


(Continued from Page 13) 


have much fun. He was afraid as time 
went on she would probably have still less 
fun, and he thought ‘‘ There ought to be a 
cage for geniuses in the Zoo.”’ 

And he pondered how impossible it is 
to help worthy young people, because the 
man is bound to come to the conclusion 
you are making love to his wife. And he 
thought of Maisie, and that she was a 
darling. And he foresaw ahead of her tray- 
ful after trayful of warm drinks, and it 
was more than he could bear. A great 
thought struck him: He would give her 
his ice box when he left. Sadie would like 
him to do that when he told her about the 
nice girl marooned by a tropical river, with 
no luxuries and an explosive husband. 

Maisie said at breakfast the following 
week, “‘I wonder what has happened to the 
admiral? He hasn’t been in for days.” 

Hilary said nothing. His jaw was set in 
despair, and he was reading a letter from 
his bank. ‘‘My invitation has come to 
the annual club dance,” went on Maisie, 
tearing open envelopes. ‘But of course I 
shall not be able to go because I haven’t 
got a single decent dress.” She sighed, 
stating a fact, not lodging a complaint. 

Dear Sir: With regard to your current ac- 
count we beg to draw attention to the fact 


that you have an overdraft amounting to 
eight hundred rupees 


read Hilary. Maisie tore open another 





envelope. Then a little cry aroused his 
attention. Maisie said: 

“Hilary, what do you think? Oh, the 
lamb! The admiral! The old pet. He 
has to go away unexpectedly, and he has 
made me a present of his ice box—that 
huge glorious ice box that has haunted 
my dreams. Nomore hot drinks! I must 
have it over here at once. I wonder why 
he never came to say good-by? I shall 
make ice and sell it. Oh, Hilary, I do 
wonder what on earth he did it for, the 
lamb.” 

He said coldly, ‘‘Don’t pretend you did 
not know he was in love with you.”” She 
stared at him wide eyed. “‘ Don’t wear that 
innocent look. The whole station is talk- 
ing about it.” 

Maisie began to laugh. She laughed and 
laughed. She said, ‘‘You men and your 
love. Oh, dear! The whole station and its 
love! Don’t you know he only came here 
because he was sorry for us? He found a 
way in which he could help us without be- 
ing insulting to our pride, and he did it, like 
the lamb he was. And you have to go 
dragging in love—like trying to catch a 
star to light the kitchen range. All men 
don’t go around depositing love, like a 
packing case for storage, with every woman 
they meet. They honestly don’t, darling.” 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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At the most famous hotel in the old 

South—the old Maxwell House in 

Nashville—Joel Cheek’s blend was 
served for years 
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| 
Lhe first coffee - -- ever to please 


critical people of the entire country 


the 


EW of us today have ever 

] tasted them all—the count- 
+3 less kinds and grades of 
coffee sent to this country 

from the tropics of four continents. 

Yet one by one, each has been tried 
and rejected. Hundreds of natural coffee 
flavors—yet every one lacking some one 
thing. Some are too “heavy” and pun- 
gent—some, too sharply “acid” —some, 
too “neutral” or too delicate. 

It is no single coffee flavor—but a 
rich mingling of many flavors—that is 
the first ever to please the critical peo- 
ple of the entire country. 

Years ago a Southerner of the old 
South searching for a flavor no one had 
ever tasted—joining coffee with coffee, 
combining and re-combining. Today a 





special shade of richness—a blend of 
fine coffees that is changing the habits 
of a nation. 


An extra touch of richness 


Now Joel -Cheek’s blend, Maxwell 
House, has won such fame as never 
before came to a coffee. Known to the 
South alone a few years ago, that mel- 
low shade of difference in Maxwell 
House has swiftly made it by far the 
largest selling coffee in the United States. 

In a long list of our greatest cities, 
this blend is now the first choice of 
those who understand the art of living 


well—by far the most popular of all 
coffees. At is the first ever to win real 
nation-wide fame. 


A new experience awaits you in that 
extra touch of blended richness—in the 
smooth, full-bodied goodness of Maxwell 
House Coffee. See what new content- 
ment your family finds at breakfast and 
dinner in their first breath of its aroma 
—in their first taste of its mellow liquor. 
Leading grocers everywhere have Max- 
well House Coffee in sealed, blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nash- 
ville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted 
artists every Thursday— Maxwell 
House Coffee Radio Hour, 9 p. m. East- 
ern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: wyz, 
WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, 
WOC, WHO, WOW, WRHM, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, 
WBAP, KPRC, WSB, WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, 


WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. '7 p. m. Moun- 
tain Time: KOA. 
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Perfect flavor that comes from beating - beating - beating 

















Wherever women discuss salads and their salad oil and fragrant spices and breakfast 
dressing, Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise eggs, and beaten until the oil, egg and spices 


is known for its true mayonnaise flavor. It are transformed into lovely mayonnaise. 





is made according to a mellow old recipe. Sometimes, to vary the dressing, women 
And those who know well the taste of simply add cream, pimientoes, nuts or chili 
good mayonnaise say this: that Hellmann’s sauce. Jars in four sizes; 14 pint size 25c. Also 


Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise is made with fine 334 0z., pint and quart jars. At your grocer's. 
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Th’s easy to think of fascinatin 
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salads when you have this book 


RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc. 
3328 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Please send me the new Hellmann Blue Ribbon 
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(Continued from Page 50) 


Then he went down on his knees beside 
her and begged her pardon and poured out 
all his anguish of mind to her. About love 
and ice and overdrafts and disillusion- 
ment. A narrative as mixed as life and as 
rambling as chance. “I’ll write to the 
admiral and apologize. Fool that I was, 
he has saved us! Don’t you see we can 
sell the ice box for the same amount as 
my overdraft and square that and begin 
again?” 

“Another overdraft,” said Maisie 
thoughtfully. “‘I don’t think we will. I’m 
fond of the overdraft we have. I don’t 
want to change it. We’ll think of another 
way. For, do you know, Hilary, I have a 
strange idea about that ice box? I believe 
it’s going to change our luck.” 

What can a man do when a woman 
makes a statement as futile as that? 


HE colonel said angrily to his lady, ‘I 

happened to bein the Adairs’ bungalow 
this morning, and what do you think they 
have got? The most elaborate ice box. A 
vast thing, like an almirah. Most com- 
plete, I must own, but must have cost a 
fortune. And this, if you please, just as I 
hear complaints that the young man is 
getting into financial difficulties. I am 
afraid that as well as being flighty Mrs. 
Adair is extravagant.” 

The colonel’s lady said dreamily, “I 
wonder if I could come to an arrangement 
with her to get a daily supply of ice? The 
general arrives tomorrow, and he’s short- 
tempered enough when there is every 
home comfort. I don’t know what we 
shall do with him when he has had a luke- 
warm whisky-and-soda.” 

“I should say, by the look of it, she 
could supply the whole station,” said the 
colonel angrily. ‘‘A wanton piece of ex- 
travagance. There is even a compartment 
for storing clothing.” 

*‘Oh, Gerald, the very thing! My fur 
coat. . . . I must go round and see her 
at once.” 

Maisie was only too delighted to be 
obliging. ‘‘You can store anything you 
like there,”’ she said. ‘“‘I have no clothes 
worth bothering about.” 

She sighed, stating a fact, not lodging a 
complaint. The colonel’s lady thought, 
‘Poor little thing. She’s pretty too. And 
brave, to have married Adair on nothing 
but his pay.’’ Would she have married 
Gerald on nothing but his pay? She 
played with the thought and could only 
hope for the best. 

She went home and looked through her 
well-stocked wardrobe. There was a little 
green chiffon dress that the colonel said 
was too girlish for her and not in keeping 
with her position. There were one or two 
crépe de chine morning dresses she could 
do without. She made them into a parcel 
and sent them round to Maisie with a kind 
little note, hoping she did not mind taking 
them over. 

‘‘____as I have grown too fat for them,” 
she added; which was a wicked lie. 

But it explains why Maisie flung herself 
into Hilary’s arms, when he returned from 
morning parade, with, ‘‘Oh, Hilary, I can 
go to the ball after all!” 

“My wife accepting old clothes from 
other women,” said Hilary, grinding his 
teeth. ‘‘That I should ever see the day!” 

She hugged him and said, “‘Don’t be 
too futile, will you, darling? And come 
and have some lunch while it’s hot.” 


O ONE enjoys a ball so intensely as 
she who has for long not attended one 
through lack of proper raiment. M<aisie’s 
delight was infectious. People had to smile 
when they looked at her. How young she 
was—like thespirit of spring, dancing round 
in Mrs. Phillotson’s green chiffon dress! 
Hilary could not take his eyes off her, 
but despair merely gnawed at his heart. 
He knew he was as unworthy of her as his 
income. He danced dutifully with alf his 
senior officers’ wives and then retired into 
the bar with his gloom. 
General Sir Verede Lisle Porter, K.C. B., 
was at that moment seated at the far 


end of the room with his aide-de-camp. 
The general was both silent and bored. 
He hated dances. He hated wayside sta- 
tions and their clubs, their fat women and 
their drinks without ice, and it seemed to 
him his life was full of nothing else. 

He was over from India on a tour of 
inspection, and he hated tours of inspec- 
tion. He hated red-headed men, and 
they had given him a red-headed A. D. C. 
Also he had a headache. There was not 
one bright spot in his evening. The whole 
business was entirely distasteful until he 
saw Maisie dancing past, in Mrs. Phillot- 
son’s green chiffon dress, like the spirit of 
spring. The general perked up a bit and 
screwed in his eyeglass. “‘Who is she?” 

The A. D. C. did not know. 

“Find out. Introduce me.” 

The A. D. C. disinterred Hilary from the 
bar, collected Maisie with his aid and 
brought them to the general. The general 
had a brief conversation with Hilary, who 
knew his name and his fame and his mag- 
nificent record 
and quaked ap- 


party, dear. Don’t interrupt. You didn’t 
suppose, did you, that they asked us for 
love?”’ Maisie laughed. She seemed to 
think that sort of thing funny. 

‘Why should you make their puddings 
for them?” 

She said patiently, ‘‘Because no one 
else in the station has any ice. Don’t be 
too futile, will you, darling!’’ She said, 
to cheer him up, ‘I’ve already made two 
hundred rupees toward your overdraft.” 

He wouldn’t believe her. He thought 
it unkind of her to joke upon such a terri- 
ble matter. But it wasn’t a joke. She 
showed it to him, in notes and silver, 
locked up in her bureau drawer. She said, 
‘“What people don’t realize is that you 
can make money quite easily in the time 
it takes to sit and moan because one hasn’t 
gotit. I’ve been selling ice and sweets and 
puddings. I’vegotquiteaclientele. Run 
away and don’t spoil my plans.” 

He believed her, until the dinner party. 
It was so obvious that the general ad- 
mired her. It 
was easy to see 





propriately in 
his presence, as 
subalterns 
should. | 
Then the gen- | 
eral, so to speak, 
threw Hilary 
away and de- 
voted himself to 
the spirit of 
spring in Mrs. 
Phillotson’s 
green chiffon 


SFteart of the 
| Wildwood 


By Witi1aM J. McCaFrFery 


VE heard Fritz Kreisler solo; 
I’ve heard Paul Whiteman jazz; 


what good 
friends they 
were. Two hun- 
dred rupees 
from ice—just a 
blind! He knew 
where she had 
got it. Every- 
one was conspir- 
ing to hoodwink 
him. He could 
hardly wait un- 
til they got 


dress. I’ve heard the swinging marches home. 

And Hilary The famous Sousa has; 
watched Maisie I’ve heard the barn-dance fiddlers E SEIZED 
dancing with Saw out their tunes by ear; her by her 


the general and 
knew that from 
the first his mar- 
riage had been 
too wonderful 


But the coyote’s wail | 
In the moonlight pale 
Is the song I want to hear. 


shoulder — her 
| little white 
| shoulder, emerg- 
ing from the 
green chiffon 


pet en Oh, it’s a song of the winding trail, p Sindee r er 
Of camping by a stream, once belonged to 

T SEEMED A hunters’ song of the brush- Mrs. Phillotson. 
to Hilary wolves’ howl He said, ‘This 


after that that 
they were back 
where they had 
been before, 
only they had 
swapped an ad- | 
miral for a gen- | 
eral. Of the two | 
the general was | 
by far the more 
dangerous. Not 
only was he slim 
and decorated 
with enough rib- | 
bons to fashion 
a patchwork | 


hemlock, 


And bobcats’ lusty scream. 
Of leaping deer on a timbered ridge 
And partridge in a swale, deo 
An old log shack him? 
In tall tamarack— 
The coyote’s lonely wail. 


It’s the scent of the sweeping 


The tang from the swamp’s 
deep haunt, 
The charm of the trees, the sigh fe 
of the breeze, you. 
The joy of an all-day jaunt! 
It’s the heart of the wildwood 


has got to stop. 
Have you taken 
money from 


She gazed at 
him, wide eyed. 
“My dear old 
darling, don’t be 
too absurd.” 

“*He’s in love 
with you; any- 
one can see he’s 
in love with 


She sat down 
on the edge of 


quilt but he was heati the bed and be- 
also Hilary’s | ting, gan to laugh. 
superior officer, The pulse of the open sky, “Oh, dear. Oh, 
which made it The lure of the glen love—you men 
much more dif- For the hearts of men— and your love! 
ficult. The lonely coyote’s cry. Don’t you know 


The general 
was far more 





what the general 
came here for? 








dangerous than 

the admiral, and 

more frequently there, because he could 
pretend to come and see Hilary on busi- 
ness. And he pretended to be interested 
in the things Maisie was interested in. 
Hilary could never go onto his own ve- 
renda without finding him parked there. 
Cool, well groomed, his eyeglass screwed 
in. Drinking a cold drink and being 
amusing without an effort, after the pol- 
ished fashion-of generals. 

It was cruel of Maisie. The colonel 
had already spoken to Hilary about her 
conduct with the admiral. 

The colonel accosted him on parade, and 
Hilary felt himself whiten under his tan. 
But all the colonel said was ‘“‘Come to 
dinner with your wife on Friday, Adair.” 

On Friday morning he found Maisie 
extremely busy on the back veranda, with 
alien basins and bowls. When he asked 
her what she was doing she said, “‘ Making 
the ice pudding for the colonel’s dinner 


It’s because this 

is the only house 
in Chaukzada where he can get a cold 
drink. Hadn’t you grasped that? I won’t 
say I haven’t made the best of him for 
our own ends. When one is poor a cer- 
tain amount of utilitarian blandishment 
is necessary, my darling. But you and 
your love! I mean, we can’t get away 
from it.” 

He paced the floor in agony. “I have 
always feared it would come to this, and I 
would lose you. You don’t realize what 
you are doing. You don’t know what 
men—especially generals—are. Maisie, 
my darling, is it too late? Have I lost 
your love forever?” 

She looked at him, her eyes wide and 
serious. She said, “Hilary, do you know 
what you are like? You are like a man 
who lights a match and then calls the fire 
brigade to put it out.” 

He didn’t understand her. But she was 
his dear, and she understood as only our 


dears can understand. She stroked his 
hair and said, ‘‘ Never mind, dear darling, 
I will forget what you thought about the 
general.” 

He sang in his bath next morning. But 
only until they brought him a note from 
the colonel—a note demanding to see him 
at once. 

Of course he knew what it was about— 
Maisie’s flirtations with the general. He 
saw that sticking out several miles. What 
was he to do? What was he to say? The 
colonel, as a man of honor, was bound not 
to listen to any explanations anybody 
else might make. 

Another breakfast completely spoilt. 


HE colonel would probably have turned 

down the whole proposition if it had not 
been for his wife. He had had a hard time 
himself, and he liked to see young men 
having a hard time. It would make fine 
men of them in the end. How could it do 
otherwise? Early success ruined every- 
body. 

But Mrs. Phillotson said, ‘‘I would let 
him go, Gerald. After all, the lad has 
ability that is wasted here. Give him his 
chance.” 

She was thinking, “If they are trans- 
ferred, there will be asale. I wonder what 
the ice box will go for?”’ 

The colonel was sitting in his office when 
Hilary entered, and all his buttons shone 
like pure gold. The colonel said, “Ah, 
Adair. I want to have a word with you. 
The general ——”’ 

It was just as Hilary had feared. He 
stood stiffly at attention, waiting. Never 
had Huddersfield seemed more attractive. 
Never had cattle cake seemed so desirable 


as today. 
“The general wants to take you back to 
Simla,”’ said Colonel Phillotson. ‘‘He 


himself is going home shortly, but it 
appears there is room fora young man will- 
ing to work hard, and with expert knowl- 
edge, on a special job up there. Now this, 
of course, has always been your strong 
point. We have talked the matter over, 
and I am inclined to let you go. The pay, 
of course, is considerably better than 
this.”’ 

Hilary could only stand speechless. He 
was too surprised to speak. His chance, 
the prayed-for and long-delayed chance, 
had come. 

And he had nearly hit it on the head, 
taking it for a thief in the night, when it 
was really an angel unawares. Oh, how is 
a man to know! 

Better pay—the work he loved—a de- 
cent place for Maisie. A horrid 
terror gripped him that he was going to 
cry. It gripped the colonel too. With 
tact and discretion he let the young man 
go quickly. 

When he broke the news to Mrs. Phil- 
lotson she said, smiling, ‘‘Be sure and let 
me know when the sale of their furniture 
— place, Gerald. I shall buy the ice 

re 


OW long ago was it all? We hardly 

like to say. Much water has flowed 
since then under the viaduct bridge that 
brought fame to Hilary—fame when he 
was still a young man, able to enjoy it as 
far as a man of genius can ever enjoy any- 
thing. 

The colonel, long since retired, in Chel- 
tenham, saw the announcement of his 
knighthood in The Times. And he said, 
“T remember him well. From the first I 
was always struck with his unusualness 
and his marked ability. I often said he 
appeared to be a man cut out for greatness. 
You may remember hearing me say so, 
dear.” 

Mrs. Phillotson was a dear—ready to 
remember anything required of her ina 
good cause. She nodded genially to him 
over the coffeepot. 

“His wife was a nice little thing too,” 
said the colonel. 

Mrs. Phillotson said, ‘‘She had, I re- 
member, a wonderful ice box.”’ 

The futility of women! Dragging in ice 
boxes when men want to talk about 
careers! 
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Altein Sanitarium, in the Swiss Alps, 
world famous institution using Ovaltine 





A Swiss Discovery 
That May Make Your Child Over this Summer 


Mother, Please Accept 3-Day Supply 
of This Delightful Swiss Food Drink That Adds 
8 Ounces to 14% Pounds Weekly to Children’s Weight 


—and Combats Nervousness Astonishingly 





Mother: An important new discovery for 
your child has been made in Switzerland. 
The nation universally credited, as you 
know, with the world’s most important dis- 
coveries in child development. 


The 3-day test offered here is made by a labo- 
ratory of outstanding importance in the 
scientific world. The endorsement of over 
20,000 doctors, and scores of the most im- 
portant hospitals, throughout Europe and 
America, is back of it. 


Thus the wisdom of accepting it need not 
be urged upon you. Just use the coupon. 


* * * * 


It is not a medicine—but a delightful sum- 
mer “shake-up” drink. 


Weight increases of 8 ounces to 114 pounds 
a week are commonly credited to it. 


Nervousness, irritability, lack of appetite are 
often noticeably curbed in the space of a few 
days! 


What It Is 


It is a food-drink called Ovaltine. A scientific 
food-concentrate not to be confused with 
“malt” or chocolate preparations, in this 
country, which may look or taste like it. 


It is a highly concentrated food with the re- 
markable power of converting the starches 
from other foods your child eats into strength 
and energy; oatmeal, cereals, potatoes, 
bread, etc., that comprise Over Har your 
child’s normal diet. Consider what this 
means. 


These starches, when undigested, fail in pro- 
viding food energy. They invite acidity and 
digestive disturbance, leading to toxic con- 
ditions. 


Now with Ovaltine, science meets that situ- 
ation for digesting these starches. It also 
supplies tremendously concentrated food in 





You can see your child 
gain in weight every week 











In Switzerland, the land credited with probably the world’s most 
important discoveries in child development, Ovaltine is prescribed 
for children by eminent physicians and famous sanitariums. 





“It’s Worked Wonders For My Boy” 


Mrs. F. J.G. 


I got Ovaltine for my oldest boy, age 7, who always was a very nervous child. He never 
would eat as he should or drink milk. Since taking Ovaltine his appetite is not only im- 
proved, but he also eats most everything ... You can gather from the things mentioned here 
that Ovaltine has done wonders for my boy. We will never be without Ovaltine. 


Mrs. F. J. Gores, 1417 S. 2nd Street, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 











itself; one glass has the energy and building 
value of 12 cups of beef extract, 3 eggs, or 7 
cups of cocoa! Thus results in added weight 
and fewer “‘nerves” are often quick and re- 
markable. 


In the opinion of world-respected scientists, 
based on tests of over 30 years, it marks a 
notable advancement in child health. For 
your child’s sake, try it. 


Accept Test 


Results will be marked and noticeable to you. 
Weight quickly increases. Nervousness sub- 
sides. You give in summer IcE CoLp as a 
delightful “shake-up” drink. You serve at 
meals and between meals. At soda fountains 
to supplant less desirable drinks. Children 
revel in its deliciousness. It greatly increases 
the food value of milk. It digests when virtu- 
ally no other food will. 


* * * * 


Druggists and grocers sell 
Ovaltine in several sizes 
for home use. For a 3-day 
introductory package send 
coupon and 10c to cover 
cost of packing and mail- 
ing. A 50c shaker will be 
sent with it, free. 


shaker will be sent with 
3-day trial package. 
Mail coupon. 








Mail for 3-Day Supply—and Free Shaker 





THe Wanpver Company, Dept. H-13 c 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send me your 3-day test 
package of Ovaltine. Also free shaker. 

(Print name and address clearly) 
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(One package to a person) 


OVALTINE 


BUILDS BODY, BRAIN AND NERVES 
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sn 5848 5832 5844 des 


s e * 
N A COMBINATION of crépes of fp 7 A Li da bows of matching velvet. Siz 

sees ] different shades of solid color and LZ T. iY SSUM € a Ul LN ro to 42. On the seal a eis towae 

~ print, or all print, No. 5848, a one- Lanvin hat of black Bengal, banded 
we piece frock with circular sections set with black horsehair. 
in at the front of the skirt, would be charming. In 14, 16, No. 5832, left center, a surplice-closing dress, has a re- Another Lanvin hat of green felt and green and white 
“4 36 to 44 sizes. Sketched with it is a Paris success, Agnés’ ver collar and a deep girdle buttoning to the left, where braided straw is shown with No. 5845, a one-piece dress. This 
“er Jusqu’au bout,” a toque made entirely of beige velvet knife plaits give fullness to the skirt. Sizes 16, 36 to 44. design combines a skirt which is circular in effect with a 
ad leaves superimposed one on another. At the center right, No. 5844 suggests printed taffeta and cascade at the left side of the waist. Sizes 14 to 16, 36 to 44. 





























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Co., 18 East 18th St., New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 50 cents. - 
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Away-to the 
open places 





HE LURE of the out-of-doors 

calls to all of us these days. It 
may be just a day in the open, or it 
may be a motor trip with a distant 
town as the destination. But anyhow, 
it’s lunch on the way—prepared at 
home but served out under heaven’s 
blue dome. 


And when the hamper is filled there’s 
seldom the slightest doubt on one 
score as to what goes in. Always pea- 
nut butter sandwiches—and always 
Beech-Nut. Whether there are grown- 
ups in the party, or children, or both 
—somehow Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwiches are a natural part of the 
outdoor lunch. They have won their 
place not only by long established 
precedent but there’s a deeper reason. 
It’s their tempting flavor and their 
satisfactory goodness that just meet 
the keen outdoor appetites. 


No wonder Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
is liked! No wonder it’s chosen as 
the sandwich spread for these lunches 
along the way. For every step in its 
making is taken with just one idea in 
mind—the very best that can be pro- 
duced. It’s the brand most people 
prefer. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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Right—‘‘En 
Barque,” navy Ro- 
dier woolen coat, 
piped with white, 
black braid edged; 
Skirt, vest and béret 
of white piqué. Be- 
low —“Prenez-moi,” 
beige checked woolen 
cape and frock. 
































Left —“En Bateau,” 
broadcloth jacket and 
crépe de chine skirt 
in red, crépe de chine 
blouse and ‘‘gob’s 
hat,” in white. Be- 
low— Tommy” day 
coat of gray wool 
striped with very 
narrow ciré braid. 








F. Suzanne Talbot Redfern 
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Chooses 
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And it's 
DELICIOUSLY GOOD 
just by itself — 


on salads or vegetables 


Women who have the greatest 


flair for unusual salads will tell 


you that more often they prefer 
to serve something quite simple. 

Hearts of lettuce, perhaps. Or 
endive. Or diced pineapple on 
lettuce, 

And you'll find too that many 
women like to use Wesson Oil 
plain, just as it is—on salads as 
well as vegetables. And keep a 
cruet of it on the table along, per- 
haps, with a cruet of vinegar. 

They recognize instinctively 
that Wesson Oil is a food that’s de- 
liciously good to eat all by itself. 


An unconscious tribute, indeed, 


to its purity and wholesomeness. 
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For Wesson Oil 75 an exceed- 
ingly choice salad oil... Pour 
some into a glass and hold it 
against the light. See how clear 
and light it is—a pale straw 
color. Then taste it and see 
what an exquisitely delicate 
flavor it has. 

Surely, if proof were needed, 
there it is. And surely, here is 
a salad oil that you'll ¢rust and 
like to use. 

All of which may suggest 
why Wesson Oil has become 
so universally a favorite... 
For French Dressing, of course, 
there is nothing that serves 
more perfectly as a base. And no 
other French Dressing that gives 
to a crisp, fresh salad so piquant 
and appetizing a touch. 

By the way, wouldn’t you 
like us to send you our new 
little book of recipes? It’s free 
if you'll just drop a card to 
the Wesson Oil People, 210 
Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
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ts fine work, 
has made t 


t “Gives —— clothes and cat : 
ASC  colors"—Mrs. F. H. B., Maine. 


the wor 
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Sig When you go into your grocer’s store, 
you see great piles of PanpG the 


(), White Naphtha Soap in his windows 
/ or on his shelves and counters. 


Then you learn that this fine white 
soap is the largest-selling soap— not 
only in America, but in the world. 


And, since you know that PanpG is 
a laundry and household soap of un- 
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“Makes suds in the hardest water” 
—Mrs. L. D. §., Arizona. 


surpassed quality— giving rich suds 
and fine results quickly and safely — 
perhaps you wonder how it can be 
sold at prices actually lower, ounce for 
ounce, than those of other. soaps — 
why the big white cakes are larger 
than all others at anywhere near the 
same prices! 


The answer may interest you: Millions 
upon millions of cakes of PannG 


~ there is no mystery about the popularity 
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“Works well in hot or cold water” 
ort —Mrs. L. W., Michigan. 


are sold every month of the year. 
This fact enables Procter & Gamble, 
its makers, to purchase in enormous 
quantities the fine materials which go 
into its manufacture. 


Now, as you know from your own 
experience, large quantities always cost 
proportionately less than small quan- 
tities. Furthermore, the cost of large- 
scale manufacturing is proportionately 
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| largest-selling soap. 


oT 


less than the cost of small-scale 
manufacturing. 


This, then, is the reason why PanpG’s 
exceptional quality can be offered to 
you at such low prices. 


If PanpG were not the largest-selling 
soap, it would have to cost you much 
more than it does. It is the largest- 
selling soap because it is such a fine 
soap. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


of Pana G - it simply is a better soap 
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“Mammy says it takes surprisingly little 
rubbing” —Mrs. A. M., North Carolina. 






© 1928, P, & G. Co. 
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...Why do women 
deliberately do this? 
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HIS morning a most remarkable occurrence took : \ y F, ae ; 
place in thousands of communities all over America. : ail =" eT 


To-morrow morning it is certain to occur again. And 
next week again. 


This morning at least two million women played a 
part in this amazing happening. To-morrow a greater 
number will be present. Next week even more. Next 
month still more. 


This morning this great body of American women 
—at least two million—and perhaps you were one of 
them—left their homes for the shopping center of their 
community, and, arriving there, deliberately singled out 
one store from among many, as the preferred place to 
purchase their food needs. 


On their way, they paused—stopped—looked in 
the windows of many of the stores they passed, yet the 
interesting thing is that these two million women delib- 
erately deferred buying their needs until they reached 
the A & P store. 


Why do you suppose so many women deliberately 
do this? Many have told us that this is the answer: 


NUNS 


Because A & P stores sell only foods of known merit 
and genuine goodness. 


Because women are sure to find at the A & P the 
popular nationally advertised brands of groceries. And 
many locally famous brands too. 


Because the low prices at which these good foods 
are sold are rarely equalled elsewhere. 


nN UNS US 


If you were not among the great group of modern 
women that shopped at the A & P to-day, you are 
cordially invited to visit the A & P store in your com- 
munity to-morrow morning. 






GREAT 


ESTABLISHED 
1859 





THE ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 
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| Paris Considers 
the White 

| Evening Gown 
Important 





“‘Virginale,” by 
Fenny, is developed 
in white crépe ro- 
main, its exquisitely 
simple lines empha- 
sized with three rows 
of graduated square 
rhinestones. White 
x and black continue 
Br in their chic impor- 
a tance for evening. 







































































































































































Fean Patou'’s ex- 
quisite evening 
frock“ Dinah” is 
of white satin, 
guiltless of trim- 
ming but achiev- 
ing its chic with 
the molded hip- 
line, enormous 
bouffant bow and 
interestingly un- 
even hemline. 
The square dé- 
colletage is im- 
portant. 
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WHOLE week’s “crop” of 

new brides in 11 cities*— 
more than 1200 of them—told us 
their home-making plans. 


Each plan was different, of 
course. But on one thing these 
brides were agreed. 

They are going to keep house in- 
telligently and skillfully, but with- 
out sacrificing a bit of charm and 
good looks. 

And 96 out of 100 of these brides 
have decided on one way to do this— 

Because they know from using 
Lux to wash their own fine things 
how white and soft Lux makes 
their hands—they plan to use only 
Lux for all dishes, all cleaning their 
hands have to do. 

As experienced housekeepers 
know, many household soaps— 
flakes, chips and cakes—contain 


het: feng, AES 
the Locate thet wash 
dishes \me =e 


Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 








harmful alkali that dries up the 
skin, aging and coarsening it. 

There is no injurious alkali in 
Lux. Made by a remarkable proc- 
ess—Lux soothes the skin, leaves 
it a little whiter and softer than 
before. Beauty parlors use Lux 
suds in manicuring the nails, be- 
cause they keep the skin smooth 
and lovely. 


And instant, sparkling Lux suds 
are so rich and cleansing that the 
dishes seem almost to wash them- 
selves! 


Lux for dishes costs little be- 
cause the big package washes six 
weeks’ dishes. Lovely hands for so 
small a price! 





*Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Providence, 
Denver, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 
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Long ago she learned that 
‘| people watched for the quick 
flash of her gleaming teeth 


4 ADIANTLY beautiful . . . with a 
charming personality. That is the 
way you'd describe Miss Ann Little. 
Her close friends agree that much 
of Miss Little’s beauty is due to her 
remarkable teeth . . . teeth that fairly 
glisten when she smiles. 

Her own explanation is extremely 
simple. “Twelve years ago,” she says, “I started 
using Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. And all these 
2 years I’ve depended on this one dentifrice to keep 
my teeth sparkling clean and healthy.” 

In this country, and in foreign countries the world 
fl over, you will find thousands and thousands of men 
q and women like Miss Little who because they began 
| using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even twenty years ago, 
| have teeth exceptionally sound and beautiful today. 
i There is nothing mysterious about these enviable 
| results. The men and women fortunate to secure 
them did nothing that you cannot easily do yourself. 
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y 
(One oval photograph on the left 
shows Miss Little as she was at the 
time she began using Colgate’s. 


They visited their dentists for peri- 
odic inspections. And they used 
Colgate’s. 

In such a vital matter as the care 
of the teeth, could there be any safer 
guide than the actual experiences of 
thousands of people like yourself? 

Also wouldn’t it be an immense 
satisfaction to know that the denti- 
frice you were using was the one which dentists 
recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth, just ask your druggist to-day 
for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, let us send you a 
free tube to try. 
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CLEAN! 


Years ago we set out to make the best den- 
tifrice possible. We interviewed leading 
dental authorities. They told us that the 
one thing a dentifrice should do is to clean 
teeth. We then produced Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designing it to do that one thing 
superlatively well. It is not medicated, be- 
cause all experiments in the meantime have 
sustained the original principle that cleans- 
SG 


Est. 1806 


ing is the only thing 


a dentifrice can do. 


CDyp Ann Lirrie Caoose Wisexy? | 


| the thousands of others she can smile her answer 
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sign No. 5822, in sizes 2, 4 and 6. 
To make, gather shoulder seams, 
running the top gather on a narrow fold 
of material; the fold is turned on the right 
side, so that the underside of the dress 
will be nicely finished when the gathers 
are attached under the edge of the yoke. 
Make French seams on the sides of the 
dress, leaving a 5-inch depth for the arm- 
hole. Turnhem. Bind the twolong edges 
of the shoulder yokes with bias binding, 
finishing with a hem underneath. Attach 
the gathered parts of the dress underneath 
these bias bindings. 
It is now necessary only to bind the 
sleeve openings and the neck. See that 


“Tsens dresses are included in De- 


5822 Transfer 652 


Designed by Helen Perry ©urtis 


the square corners of the neck are smartly 
turned. The front and back of the neck 
are eased into slight fullness, so that when 
finished the neck will be only 6 inches 
wide. 

The little dress at the extreme right 
is rose voile, with pink linen bindings and 
appliqué. The scallop shells are button- 
holed around with rose, the flutings being 
indicated with rose outline stitch, and 
then slip-stitched into place as sleeve caps 
and tiny pockets. 

In the center is a dress of white voile, 
with a  light-blue handkerchief-linen 




























































































| eycaside Frocks are Appliqued 


facing making an ocean, on which float 
white appliquéd boats with pink sails, 
both of handkerchief linen. 

The bindings of the dress are pink 
linen, a blue running stitch along their 
outer edges. 

The dress at the left is green voile. The 
hem is turned on the right side and bound 
with scallops of blue linen, into which the 
blue linen dolphins are leaping. They are 
appliquéd; eyes and bubbles outlined in 
blue. The bubbles are repeated on the 
ae yokes, where the binding is also 

ue. 

Design No. 652 should be used for ap- 
pliquéing ships, shells and fish. No. 150 
cotton should be used for appliquéing. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns: or by mail from the Home Pattern Company, Inc., 18 East 
18th Street, New York City. Children’s dresses, 30 cents; Transfer 30 cents; coats, 50 cents. 











VEN a faint foul odor in the ice 
box is a danger signal. It means 
cleaning work to be done at once, else 
food will become quickly contami- 
nated and off-taste. Borax is the ideal 
cleansing agent for this use. It is a 
deodorant and a mild, harmless an- 
tiseptic. 
spotless, sweet-smelling refrigerator— 


A Borax cleaning insures a 


the aim of every good housekeeper. 


We recommend the use of cold water 
containing 2 tablespoons of Borax to 
the quart. Use a stiff brush. After 
washing, flush out with another strong 
Borax solution and wipe the walls of 
all compartments with a cloth wrung 
out in cold Borax water. Finally 
sprinkle several spoonfuls of dry Borax 
over floor and racks. A weekly 
Borax cleansing will keep your refrig- 
erator sanitary and free from all taint. 


Bread boxes, cupboards, shelves— 
wherever food is kept—should be 
regularly washed in hot water and 
Borax. Borax drives away all odor and 
leaves real cleanliness in its place. 


Write for our booklet, ‘Better Ways to 
Wash and Clean."’ It’s free for the 
asking. Address Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, 100 William Street, New 
York City. Dept. 157. 
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a iis one = powder need not 


be nen | at odd moments in 


your busy life of today 


Face powders that protected the 
frail, sheltered beauty of yesterday 
cannot hope to meet today’s needs. 
Life has changed. The modern 
woman spends hours in the open air. 
Her life is vigorous and active. It 
needed a new face powder. It has 
the perfect powder, thanks to 
Armand. Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der does not have to be renewed 
frequently. It stays on for hours in 
any weather. The effect of Armand 
Cold Cream Powder, with its fine 
texture, on any skin is natural— 
smooth. It keeps complexions fresh 
as the petals of a rose! 

Armand Cold Cream Powder is 


obtainable at all good stores at 


home and abroad. The price is $1. 
Armand, Des Moines. In Canada, 
Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Send for this trial package, containing 
the four Armand essential prepara- 
tions. It was created for your busy life. 


For 10c and the coupon you will receive: 

1 copy Armand’s New “Ten Minutes a 
Day” beauty treatment. 

1 trial package Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der—for a rose petal complexion. 

1 trial package Armand Foundation Creme 
—a marvelous discovery for powder base 
and skin tone. 

1 trial package Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream—that liquefies the mo- 
ment it touches the skin. 

1 trial package Armand Lip and Cheek 
Rouge—a new creation! 
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Cold Cream Lowder 
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Name 
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ARMAND 


100 Des Moines St., Des Moines, Iowa 


I enclose 10c, for which please send me “The 
Ten-Minute-a-Day Beauty Treatment,” includ- 
ing the four essential preparations. 





Address. 
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Always in the pink and white State 
hat box, at $1 





In Canada: Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, esis 
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And 


a Lelong 
Ensemble 
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Evening 
Gown 


? 


“Primrose,” a robe de 
style of pink taffeta, has 
shoulder straps of match- 
ing velvet and a shoul- 
der bow with long 
streamer ends of royal 
bluetaffetaribbon. Scal- 
lops, so important this 
season, appear in bod- 
ice, peplum and skirt. 


A black silk marocain 
coat and a dress of Ro- 
dier’s black and white 
printed “Sumida” crépe 
combine in ‘‘ Magali,” 
a typical Lelong en- 
semble. The cut of the 
bolero and the accentu- 
ated side fullness of the 
Skirt achieve the asym- 
metrical line for which 
the designer is famous. 

















Scaioni—Paris 
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Body by 
Fisher 


rustec... 


and \rustworthy 


Today, as always, women are careful in their choice 
of a motor car. 


They like to be sure of its quality. They like to 
know it will please them. And that is why they 
give such high favor to Buick. 


Years of satisfaction have made them sure of Buick 
in every way—sure of its luxury and tastefulness— 
sure of its strength, safety and handling ease—and 
above all, sure of its performance. 


They know from experience that all they have to 
do is press the starter, give Buick its directions, 
and all will be well whenever and wherever they 
drive. 


Trusting this car, and finding it trustworthy, more 
women drive Buicks than any other fine automobile. 


When Better Automobiles 
are Built # ~« Buick Will 
Build Them 
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CELTIC BRUNETTE 
Hair, black—shot with blue 
fire. Skin, milk white. Eyes 
of Irish blue. For her: White 
Powder and Oriental Bloom. 
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AMBER BLONDE 
Crisp beauty here—with hair 
of yellow-gold and skin of 
clearest amber. For her: 
Naturelle Powder with 
Medium or Orange Bloom. 





CREOLE BEAUTY 
Skin like creamy velvet. 
Hair, dark—with hints of 
copper. Eyes, deep and glow- 
ing. For her: Nude Powder 
and Medium tone of Bloom. 


7é YOU sure YOu know your lype ? 


In this test lies the answer 
and a secret 


Let’s get off somewhere together 
—just you, and your mirror, 
and me... Now! A question 
... Are you perfectly sure and 
certain that you know your type? 
..- Did you ever study yourself? 


But there! I’ve caught you 
peering at your eyes and hair, and they will never tell 
you! For though your eyes and hair may be black as 
midnight, your skin may be truly blonde! Though your 
eyes may be blue, and your hair shot with golden lights, 
your skin-tone may be—xear brunette! 


Skin-tone—and skin-tone only—can decide. What is 
yours? Faintly golden? Cream-tinted? Rose-touched? 
Amber? Olive? Ivory? Have your answer ready, for 
now comes my secret: 

Emphasize your skin-tone, delicately accentuate your 
own true type, and your mirror will whisper back to you, 
“Why, this is you, but a new you, with a new sparkle, a 


- new radiance to your loveliness!” 


To gain this flattering effect—not difficult at all! 
For though American types of beauty are as varied as 
the lands from which our forebears came, Pompeian 
has found true accent for each and every one! Among 


By 


Madame Jeannette de Cordet 


the five shades of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder you will find 
your skin-tone—matched like 
thread to silk!* Among the five 
tones of Pompeian Bloom—the 
very tint of your cheeks when 
they’re faintly flushed! 

And, should you need it, here’s further help. For I 
have devised a little booklet in which all the leading 
types are described and pictured in full color, so that 
you will be certain-sure to find yourself among them. 
Under each, instructions as to Powder, Bloom. Read 
them carefully. 

Then with the little Beauty Sampler containing five 
vials of Pompeian Beauty Powder in the five true 
skin-tone shades, make the surest test in all the world 
—try the powder on your skin! 

Now you can purchase your powder and rouge with 
an assurance you have never known before! 

Now you’ve found your type’s true accent! Peer 
into your mirror, to see what you will see! Who is this 
new beauty? Who but you, at your very best! 

*For blended tones, so rarely necessary, see instruc- 
tions contained in my booklet, “Your Type of Beauty.” 


Powder and Bloom, each 6oc. 


POMPETIAN 


BEAUTY POWDER 
and BLOOM 
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WATER-LILY BLONDE 


Her hair like fine spun gold, her 

eyes @ soft clear blue, her skin 

white with a hint of water-lily pink. 

(She should mix 24 White with \% 

Flesh-Pink Powder, and use the 
Light tone of Bloom.) 





SEND FOR BEAUTY SAMPLER 


DISCOVER YOUR TYPE 


My fascinating Beauty Sampler contains five 
little vials of the five perfect shades of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder with my new twenty-page book- 
let showing twenty-four types of lovely women, in 
natural colors. You will find your type among 
them. If there’s any question about the care of 
your skin, write me. I am always available and 
anxious to help. 


(feonmnitte ole Lacket 
PAA IS” 


Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 
Dept. 800-G, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In Canada: 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal, Que. 


I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for Beauty 
Sampler and booklet, “Your Type of Beauty.” 


Name 








Address 


State 


City 
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(pe ag| UM MER bathing needs no brief, 
feeey| but even the youngest bather 
| likes to be smartly dressed 
fii for his morning dip. He likes 
ete) to he comfortable too. So both 
mother and the bather will be interested 
ina knitted suit photographed here, witha 
blue and white striped top and blue trunks. 
A white canvas belt is a finishing touch. 
Sun bathing is gathering adherents 
every day, and mothers find amazingly 
beneficial these all-day-on-the-beach sun 
treatments, when the small child plays un- 
hampered and realizes only how much fun 
it is to be outdoors dressed in as little as 
possible. A tiny sun suit, designed by a 
clever mother for her own small son, and 
amazingly quick to knit, is shown in the 
two lower photographs on this page. A 
sweater may be slipped on over the trunks 
for colder days. 





CHILD’S BATHING SUIT. Material for 
four-year-old size: Shetland floss, 4 balls 
(1 oz.) blue, 1 ball white; 1 pair No. 4 
needles, 1 crochet hook No. 4. Gauge: 
5 sts. equal 1 inch, 8 
rows equal 1 inch. 

Trunks. With blue 
cast on8 sts., purl 1 row, 
caston 8sts., knit 1 row, 
continue to add 8 sts. 
on end of each purl row 
until there are 32 sts. 
Workin stockinet stitch 
(knit 1 row, purl 1 row), 
increasing 1 st. on op- 
posite end from cast-on 
sts. every purl row 5 
times. Cast on 10 sts. 
on this side (47 sts.). 

Make another piece, 
casting on the 8 sts. on 
end of each knitrow and 
increasing 1 st. on oppo- 
site side from that of the 
first piece (37 sts.). Join 
the two pieces, with the 
increased sides on the 
inside. Knit 36, slip 1, 
knit 1, pass slipped st. 
over the knitted st., k. 
8, k. 2 together. Work 
to end of row. De- 
crease in this way every knit row 5 times, 
knitting 2 sts. less between decreases each 
time. Work 7 inches; bind off. Make 
front piece to correspond, sew seams. 

Beading for Waist Elastic. Attach yarn 
at seam on top edge, *make a triple crochet 
by wrapping 
twice, insert- 
ing hook in 
next st. and 
drawing yarn 
through and 
taking off 2 
loops 3 times; 
ch. 1, skip a 
st. on edge, 
fasten in next 
st. and re- 
peat from *. 











DOONER 
















DESIGNED Renae 
BY MERLE D’A, MUNN ie 


Repeat around top. Turn this beading over 
on wrong side and hem securely along 
fifth row from edge. Slip stitch around 
top edge, run elastic through beading. 

Top: With blue, cast on 76sts. Knit 2, 
purl 2, across row and repeat 12 times. 
Work 8 rows stockinet, change to white 
yarn, work 8 rows, continue blue and white 
stripes until there are 4 white stripes. On 
last row of next blue stripe bind off 3 sts. 
each side. Work stripes 
asbefore, decreasing 1st. 
each side every second 
row 10 times. Then de- 
crease every fourth row 
twice (center of seventh 
blue stripe). Work 18 
sts., place on holder, 
bind off center 10 sts. 

Work remaining 18 
sts., decreasing on arm- 
hole as before and also 1 
st. on neck edge every 
second row 6 times (9 
sts.), and end of seventh 
white stripe. Work 4 
rows blue. On next 
white stripe begin to in- 
crease each side every 
fourth row each 6 times. 
Then increase every 
second row on armhole 
and continue to increase 
every fourth row at neck 
edge to center of next 
blue stripe. Make other 
shoulder to correspond, 
cast on 6 sts. for center 
front iol join to first side. Continue to 
.increase each side every second row 6 
times. On first row of blue cast on 3 sts. 
each side. Finish to correspond to the 
back. Holding right side of work toward 
you, with blue work a s.c. around neck 
edge and armholes. 


DESIGNED 
BY JOSEPHINE 
0. R. WALTON 


DOUNER 


SUN-BATH SuIT. Materials for three- 
year-old size: Four No. 5 double point 
needles, two balls 4-ply worsted yarn (3 
balls will make 2 pairs trousers). Measure- 
ments: Front top to crotch 84 inches, back 
top to crotch 51% inches, width 11 inches. 
Straps: Width 1 inch, length 1414 inches. 

Begin at front top. Cast on 16 stitches. 
Plain-knit 4 ribs, using top row as one rib. 
Increase every row each end—fifth stitch 
from end, keeping 4 stitches plain knit 
each end—until there are 56 stitches. 
Then knit on 56 stitches for back, using 
4 needles. Purl first row of back, alter- 
nate purl and knit until 4 ridges are done, 
using top row as one ridge. Then sweater- 
stitch until it measures 8/4 inches in front. 

Divide stitches in half for legs. Put 
one-half on stitch holder. With 4 needles 
knit two rows sweater stitch, then 4 
ridges; bind off. Knit other leg same. 

Make two straps, plain knit. Sew strap 
at each end of border at front top; do not 
cross. Sew on back 1% inches from 
middle. 








In six beautiful new colors 


















New Aids 


to WHITER TEETH | 


dr West's 
loothbrus 


1 Costlier bristles, long unavailable 
2 Surer cleansing of all crevices 
3 Rigid, unbreakable handle 


4 Combined advances double the 
effectiveness of DR. WEST’S cor- 
rect original design 





































child’s, 25c; soft, medium, 
and hard. For your protec- 
tion each brush is sterilized 
and sealed inside a new 
carton. And each is fully 
guaranteed. 


THIS new brush makes your 
daily brushing of teeth not 
only easier, but more effective. 
Teeth, better cleansed, will 
grow whiter. 





Today replace all your 
family’s old brushes with new 
Dr. WEst’s. See that they’re 
used regularly. Quickly, gratifying results 
will be apparent: whiter, cleaner teeth! 


Could you pass the 


Proved correct 7 years ago, ‘ 
SMILE TEST—right now? 


the basic principles of Dr. 
WeEsT’s original design have never been 
improved upon. Now they give you still 
better results, through the supremely fine 


materials used. THis DIAGRAM SHOWS: 


Bristles, for instance, are of the highest 
quality the world’s markets afford. In use 
they remain always erect—polishing teeth, 
as well as cleansing. These bristles are 
available only in new Dr. WEsT’s. 





How Dr. WEsT’s new 
brush really polishes 
teeth. See how all 
crevices are pene- 
trated, swept clean, 
by the special bris- 
tles. Note how all 
teeth—far back and 
inside as well as in 
front—are cleansed. 


Todayall druggistshavenew DR. WEST’S 
for you: adult’s size, 50c; youth’s, 35c; 
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A tiny cube 
olfers you 








to tempt 


your family’s appetite 


A tiny little cube dissolved in boiling 
water—that’s the secret of this new sav- 
ory cookery everyone is talking about. 
It actually makes 101 newand delicious 
dishes that will solve your menu prob- 
lems for a long time to come. . . Put this 
magic to work in your kitchen. Ask 
your dealer for “STEERO” bouillon 
cubes the next time you order. In each 
tiny cube is an appetite-whetting flavor 
that gives a come-back-for-more taste 
to soups, entrees, sauces, eggs, and 
main course dishes for every occasion. 
And your cooking takes on extra good- 
ness without extra work, for these magi- 
cal cubes are as easy to use as salt and 
pepper . . . The new cook book, “101 
New Dishes,” includes recipes for every 
day and recipes for company, origi- 
nated by Bertha M. Becker, well-known 
dietetic expert. Mail the coupon for a 
free copy of this valuable book, together 
with samples of “STEERO” bouillon 
cubes to try in your own kitchen. 


“A CUBE 


MAKES A CUP” 


Try a cup of “STEERO” bouillon 
when next you want to rouse a 
lagging appetite. The flavors of 
choicest beef, vegetables and 
fragrant spices combine to make 
it the most delicious drink im- 
aginable. “A cube makes a cup.” 
Simply add boiling water and 





serve- 


Three sizes: Boxes 
of 12 cubes, 
tine of 





American Kitchen Products Co. 
277-G Water St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new cook book, “101 New 
Dishes,” and free samples of the cubes. 





NAME 





STREET 





CITY STATE 
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_ Fand-Knit Bouclé Dresses 
and Slip-On Sweaters are Smart 


f%) bouclé dress is one of the smart- 
est summer sports frocks. In 
dark colors it appears in town; in sports 
colors it is seen on shipboard, on the golf 
links and in the country. Bouclé yarn is 
easy to work with and holds its shape in- 
definitely, and these bouclé dresses have 
proved universally serviceable and satis- 
factory, as well as unusually smart. 

Miss Selena Royle, who appeared in 
New York this winter in Napoleon, wears 
a bouclé hand-knit dress in dark brown 
and tan in the central picture. 

In the upper corner Miss Royle wears a 
pull-on sweater of pale orange wool, with 
stripes and triangular motifs of darker 
orange angora. Unusually becoming, this 
sweater is a very popular type for sum- 
mer. The motifsmay beomitted. 

Material needed to make the 
suit: 8 hanks (1 pound) brown 
bouclé yarn for skirt and 
border of sweater; 8 hanks 
(1 pound) tan for sweater; 

1 circular needle, No. 314; 

1 pair of No. 314 bone nee- 
dles; crochet hook No. 31%. 
Gauge: 6 stitches equal 1 inch, 
8 rows equal 1 inch. If ma- 
terial works up looser than 
gauge use No. 3 needles. 

SWEATER: With brown, cast 
on 96 sts. Work in stockinet 
stitch (k. 1 row, p..1 row) for 6 
rows, then work 4 rows tan, 
increasing on the last row 1 st. 
in every sixteenth st. (102 sts.). 
Before beginning pattern see 
note at end of article for using 
2 colors of yarn. First row: 
Knit 10 tan, * 5 brown, 15 tan*; 
repeat from * 3 times; then 
5 brown, 7 tan. Purl 5 tan, *9 
brown, 11 tan*, repeat between 
*s3 times; then 9 brown, 8 tan. 
Continue to work out pattern 
as in chart on page 70; there 
will be 2 extra tan sts. on end 
of each row and beginning of 
each purl row. When pattern 
is complete work 4 rows tan, 
decreasing on last row as in- 
creased. Work 3 rows brown. 
With tan, work until back meas- 
ures 20 inches from beginning. 
Bind off 6 sts. each side for the 
underarm, then decrease 1 st. 
each side every second row 8 
times. Work even until 6 inches 
from underarm, ending with a 
knit row. Purl 21 sts., place 
on holder, bind off 26 sts. 

RIGHT FRONT: Work remain- 
ing 21 sts. * 12 rows, increase 
twice across row*, repeat be- 
tween *s once, then work 8 
rows, increase 3 times across 
row, cast on 32 sts. at front 
edge, work 4 rows. Keep- 
ing front edge even, increase 
on armhole side 1 st. every 
second row 8 times, cast on 
6sts. Work until front edge is 
5 inches deep. Place sts. on 
holder. Left front: Same as right 
front, omitting the 34 sts. cast on for 
front. Join the 2 sides (118 sts.); work as 
for back to the border, ending with a knit 
row; attach brown, work 3 rows, then 4 
rows tan, increasing to 122 sts. on last 
row. Begin pattern, starting at top and 
working down; make sure that figures are 
in the same direction as on back. 

SLEEVES: Cast on 38 sts. Knit 1 row, 
cast on 5 sts., purl 1 row, cast on 5 sts., 








Designed by Merle dA.Munn 


continue to add 5 sts. each side 5 times 
(88 sts.). Then decrease 1 st. each side 
every second row 3 times. Work 8 rows, 
decrease 1 st. each side and repeat every 
eighth row until sleeve measures 16 inches 
on the short sides; end with a knit row. 
Attach brown, decreasing 4 sts. across 
row, work 2 more rows; work 4 rows tan, 
decrease each end (46 sts.). Begin pat- 
tern, starting at top of design, and work in 
same direction as for front of sweater. 
First row: Knit 14 tan, 1 brown, 19 tan, 
1 brown, 11 tan. 

Work a s. c. around edge of sweater, 
ch. 1, turn, work 1 round in opposite direc- 
tion. Repeat on edge of cuffs. With 
brown, work the same around neck of 
sweater and down right front opening, and 
on this side make 4 equally spaced loops of 
5s. c. each. S. c. with tan on left opening 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICKOLAS MURAY 


A two-piece hand-knit bouclé dress. 


SKIRT: With brown cast on 260 sts. on 
circular needle. Knit around for 22 inches 
or desired length, allowing two inches for 
stretching in pressing; bind off. Works. c. 
edge on bottom of skirt, same as for 
sweater, skipping every fifth st. on first 
round. 

This suit should be carefully pressed on 
wrong side with hot iron and damp cloth, 
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Slip-on sweater in pale orange. 


stretching a little in shape if necessary. 
The skirt should be stretched evenly on 
the length. 


Material needed for the slip-on sweater 
with angora stripes is as follows: 7 balls 
(1 oz.) Iceland yarn, used double, 
or 7 balls (1 oz.) Shetland floss; 
1 large ball of angora or an- 
goreen, same color as floss; 

1 pair of No. 5 needles; 1 cro- 

chet hook, No. 4. Gauge: 

11 sts. equal 2 inches, 15 
rows equal 2 inches. 

Using double-strand Iceland 

or single-strand floss, cast on 

88 sts. Work in stockinet st. 
(k. 1 row, p. 1 row), making 
stripes 8 rows Iceland, 8 rows 
angora, until there are 4 stripes 
Iceland. Then increase 1 st. in 
every seventh st. across row 
(100 sts.); continue in stock- 
inet until the back measures 
nineteen inches from the begin- 
ning. Bind off 8 sts. each side 
for underarm, decrease 1 st. 
each side every second row 10 
times, work until 514 inches 
from underarm, ending with a 
knit row. Purl 23 sts., place 
on holder, bind off 18 sts. for 
back of neck, work remaining 
23 sts. for 4 rows. 

Then increase 1 st. at neck 
edge and repeat every fourth 
row 4 times; work 2 more 
rows, increase 1 st. on armhole 
side every second row 10 times, 
cast on 8 sts. for underarm, 
continuing to increase at front 
every fourth row until there 
are 53 sts. on needle. Make 
other shoulder to correspond 
and join to first side. 

For round neck: work 8 rows 
less on armhole, then purl 20 
sts., place on holder, bind off 
24 sts., on remaining 20 sts. de- 
crease 1 st. at neck edge every 
second row 3 times, work 10 
rows (the fifth row is center of 
shoulder). Then increase 1 st. 
every second row 3 times, work 

other shoulder to correspond, 

cast on 30 sts. for center 
front, join to first side. Be- 
gin to shape armholes 3 
inches from center of shoul- 
der; then cast on 8 sts. each 
side and work as for back. 

Continue to within 8 rows of 
first angora stripe, ending with 

purlrow; then knit every seventh 
and eighth stitches together. Finish 

to correspond with back. 
SLEEVES: Cast on 38 sts. and work in 
stockinet stitch, increasing 1 st. each side 
on every purl row 10 times; cast on 8 
sts. each side for underarm. Then decrease 
1 st. each side for every second row 3 
times. Work 2 inches, decrease again and 





(Continued on Page 70) 
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‘Two exclusive new features 
in the /mproved Kotex 


HE Improved Kotex was two 
years in the making. When it 
was finally perfected, our enthusiasm 
for this remarkable improvement de- 
cided a tremendous change in produc- 
tion: the doubling of our output to meet 
anticipated demand. As a result, you 
vet the Improved Kotex today, with its exclusive 
new features, for less than you formerly paid for it. 


The New Exclusive Advantages 


In Kotex—and Kotex only—you get the new 
form-fitting shape, perfected after long research 
in our laboratories, after consultation with 27 
women doctors, 83 nurses, 6 specialists in fem- 
inine hygiene. Our experiments covered years. 


Corners are scientifically rounded and tapered, 
by an exclusive process, so that the pad is perfectly 
adjusted. However filmy or clinging your gown, 
it may now be worn with absolute assurance of 
exquisite grooming—no bulk, no awkwardness 
will affect the smart outline of the costume. 


And the gauze wrapping is softer, the filler 
made fluffier—through new methods perfected by 
Kotex scientists, permitting a degree of comfort 
never before possible. 


and—Prices Reduced 


corners scientifically rounded... 
the Improved Kotex may be worn 
under the most clinging gowns with- 
° out awkward bulkiness. 


N\ 
? 1 A new skilfully devised cut, with 


: ys Softer, fluffier—thus ending chaf- 


ing and similar irritation. 


& All the qualities you have always 


known in Kotex are retained. 


: ey 
ee eesercecs Read Wes9) see eee ee eeeeee ore? 


Approved by Women Doctors, Nurses 


These important changes were made under 
the supervision of women doctors and nurses 
because they could appreciate your problems 
from a woman’s point of view as well as 
professionally. Their approval of each detail 
is particularly significant. And these remark- 








able new improvements, which carry 
their enthusiastic endorsement, are only 
obtainable in Kotex. 


Former Exclusive Features 
Retained 

The remarkably absorbent powers of 

Kotex remain; the same protective area 
is there. Cellucotton wadding which is exclusive to 
Kotex has all the advantages of any water-proofed 
absorbent, plus its own unique qualities—5 times 
more absorbent than cotton—discards like tissue— 
you simply follow directions; it deodorizes thor- 
oughly while being worn. 

You buy Kotex by name, without embarrass- 
ment... in two sizes, Regular and Kotex-Super. 
At all drug, dry goods and department stores. Sup- 
plied also through vending cabinets in rest-rooms 
by The West Disinfecting Company. 

Remember, nothing else is remotely like the 
new Improved Kotex. 
Buy a box today to learn 
our latest and greatest 
contribution to woman’ s 
hygienic comfort. 


KOTEX COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 








99 out 


You don’t have to go back of the scenes 
to see it. Look at any theater crowd, 
movies or Grand Opera. Most of the 
people you see are overweight or under- 
weight. You see it in others. Others 
see it in you. Our health is paying the 
price. We cannot expect to feel right, 
sleep right or look right with an over- 
burdened or undernourished body. 


How Thompson’s Helps to 
Build Normal Weight 
If underweight, ADD Thompson’s 
to your regular meals. If you are over- 


weight, SUBSTITUTE Thompson’s 


in place of solid, “cooked” 


* What 
Is Danger 
Weight 


for You? 


Right now, at 
your present age 
and height, how 
near the Border- 
line of Danger is 
your weight? 


.2| Send for book 
of complete 
charts. Use cou- 
pon below. 











es 
Are Overweight or Underweight 


Underweight people are usually vic- 
tims of poor digestion. When they 
ADD Thompson’s to their regular 
“cooked”’ food meals, they add an 
active vitamin food and a marvel- 
ous digestive help. 


Builds Underweights Up 


to Normal 


Its great quantities of malt enzymes 
help the body enzymes in the stomach. 
Digested itself almost instantly, 
Thompson’s actually helps to digest 
four or five times its own weight in 
other foods. That is why underweight 
people show astonishing 





food. 
This is What Happens 


“Cooked” foods stimulate 
a false sense of hunger. 
Overeating and over- 
weight are the natural re- 
sults. Thompson’s, because 
itis uncooked,’ never cre- 
ates this false appetite. It 
is practically impossible to 
take too much “DovuBLE 








Delicious as 

Fountain Drink. Made 

at Home in_ Fifteen 
Seconds 


gains—2 to 5 pounds a 
month are not exceptional. 

Drink Thompson’s reg- 
ularly—at least 3 times a 
day. Taken hot before 
bedtime, it induces rest- 
ful sleep. 

Make it at home—30 
servings to every pound. 
Your druggist or grocer 
has Thompson’s “‘ DouBLE 
Matted” Malted Milk— 


a Soda 








Ma trtep” Malted Milk— 
just as it is practically impossible to 
take too much plain salad, raw fruits, 
or other unstimulating foods. And 
even though it is high in food value 
and easily assimilated, it still helps 
to bring your weight to normal, as 
long as “fired” foods are eliminated 
from your diet. 

Thompson’s also protects against 
the very real dangers of dieting. It is 
so full of essential food elements— 
phosphorus to build up solid 
muscle, calcium to strengthen g 
teeth and bones, and butterfat, 
rich in vitamins. You 
can diet as strenuously 
as you like and, as long 
as youinclude Thomp- 
son’s, youareperfectly 
safe. 


Chocolate Flavor or Plain. 
Shaker free with one-pound Choco- 
late Flavor package. 


*THIS BOOK 


gives you accurate charts showing 

Danger Weights and Health 

Weights for every age 

z and height. Use the 
coupon. 












7 THOMPSON’S MALTED MILK 
CO., Dept. 18-5, Waukesha, Wis. 


Please send me your book of charts 
showing Danger Weights: and Health 
Weights for all ages. Also a sample of Thomp- 

son’s “DOUBLE MALTED” Chocolate 
Malted Milk. I enclose 10c for packing and mail- 
ing. (If your grocer or druggist hasn’t Thompson’s, 
send 60c for a full pound package and shaker.) 
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repeat every tenth row until sleeves meas- 
ure 15 inches from underarm; decrease 
4 sts. across row. Attach angora, work 
stripes—4 rows angora, 4 rows Iceland— 
until there are 3 
stripes angora. 
Work 2 rows Ice- 
land; bind off. 
Work a row of s. 
c;; 6b. ©, tien, 
work 1 row in 
opposite direc- 
tion. - Repeat this 
finish on edge of 
sweater. 

NECKBAND: 
Holding right side 
of sweater toward 
you, attach an- 
gora on shoulder; 
worka s. c. around 
neck, working 2 
sts. together at center 
front; ch. 1, turn, work 
1 row in opposite direc- 
tion. 

Sew seams, sew 
sleeves in sweater, with 
seams matching and 
center of sleeve at cen- 
ter of shoulder. 

ANGORA FIGURES: 
*Cast on 3 sts., work in 
stockinet st., increasing 


Daytime Modes for the Summer 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Prints, particularly in these hot sum- 
mer days, are enormously attractive: 
Shantung, revived with such success at the 
midseason openings, is cool and effective 
for summer sports; rayon prints and 
stripes are most effective. Those who are 
already looking ahead to fall will heed the 
importance of printed velvets in the mid- 
season collections, and the fact that in 
those same collections brown, reds and 
midnight blue were noticeably popular, 
with the ever smart combination of black 
and white a veritable succés fou. Navy 
blue and white are probably the season’s 
most popular sports combination, with 
pastel shades close seconds. 

Accessories for sports costumes are chic 
and varied—bright bags, sports jewelry. 
The return to chic of the white kid shoe is 
explained by the fascinating variety in 
which it is shown—all-white shoes, effec- 
tively designed black-and-white combina- 
tions, or white kid combined with fasci- 
nating color in quantities varying from a 
tiny border to a half-and-half combina- 
tion. The colors chosen to be combined 
with the white kid are exquisite summer 








Detail border for bouclé suit blouse. 


1 st. each side (1 st. from each edge) every 
second row twice, then each row once, then 
every second row*, until there are 19 sts.; 
bind off. For second size piece repeat be- 
tween *’s until there are 25 sts.; for third 
piece work until there are 31 sts. Pin to 
center of sweater, 
with center st. of 
figure at center st. 
of sweater; blind- 
stitch around, be- 
ing careful to fol- 
low out sts. and 
rows of sweater. 
Press the 
finished sweater 
very carefully, 
without stretch- 
ing the work, on 
the wrong side 
with a damp cloth 
and a warm iron. 
NOTE: To work 
pattern with two col- 
ors, as in border of bouclé 
blouse, carry the color to be 
used the least over first fin- 
ger of left hand very loosely, 
hold the main color in right 
hand and knit as usual. On 
every third stitch of main 
color put needle through 
stitch as usual, but put it 
under yarn in left hand, 
wrap main color as if to 
knit, slip contrasting color 
off needle and finish the 


stitch. This catches the sec- 
ond color in the back of 





the stitch without knit- 
ting it. 


shades—periwinkle blue, greens, yellow 
mauve or bright red, and as an echoing 
note of the color of hand bag or hat they 
are unendingly chic. 

For special occasions and the wardrobe 
which can afford shoes which need not be 
worn again and again, there are gay slip- 
pers of brilliantly figured silks and linens, 
trimmed with leather to match; purses to 
match carry out the ensemble idea which 
has become the foundation of chic for the 
modern woman. Evening slippers of moire 
or crépe de chine in brilliant chartreuse 
green, rose or blue are delightfully smart 
to wear with white summer evening gowns. 

The large square or triangle worn 
knotted about the shoulders and the large 
handkerchief of silk or linen are indis- 
pensable parts of the country sports 
costume. They afford such delightful op- 
portunities to introduce gay color into a 
white sports costume and vary one dress 
with different accessories. 

For tennis and summer sports in general 
the sleeveless piqué frock, in white or 
pastel shades, with a short unlined jacket, 
is the smartest summer costume. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; Coats, 60 
cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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IRST aid in entertaining, nowadays, 
ie a General Electric Refrigerator. 
If you have one, you can make those 
delicious, different salads and aspics and 
desserts. You can make them at your 
leisure—the same morning, or the day 
before, or whenever you wish. There’s 
plenty of room to store them. There’s 
the scientific cold to keep them fresh. 


You will like the simplicity of the Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerator. It never needs 
oiling. It hasn’t a drain-pipe or a belt 
or a fan. All its machinery is enclosed 


in the hermetically sealed casing mounted 
on top of the cabinet. And there is a 


remarkably large shelf area because the 
chilling chamber is so compact. All the 
models are up on legs, so the floor 
under them can easily be cleaned. 


General Electric’s world-famed engineers 
and scientists worked for fifteen years 
to develop this supremely practical and 


rirst aid in entertaining — 





efficient refrigerator—to make it quiet, 
portable and economical to run. 


Already it is giving flawless service in 
more than fifty thousand homes. Ask 
these users about the General Electric 
and make comparisons before you buy. 
There is a wide range of models and 
prices. Write us today for Booklet J-7 
which is completely descriptive. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Refrigerator 








ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT - OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY +: HANNA BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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I cannot mention all the birds in my 
garden, else I would write a veritable 
treatise on ornithology. But I could never 
omit my little screech owls that came to 
my trees years ago, nesting in nail kegs 
high in my trees, sending families of little 
owls away each year, some gray, some 
brown, but wonderful little creatures, 
tame, loyal, really singing little songs to 
me, right beside my window winter and 
summer. 

Owls are strikingly like cats, in facial 
appearance, in song, in occasional, terrify- 
ing, murderous caterwauls and shrieks. 
They are more like cats than I ever 
dreamed until they came to me and made 
themselves known. Cats have a blood- 
curdling screech when they meet and fight; 
owls can almost wake the dead from the 
same motives. 

Cats have a low, purring song; owls have 
a similar true song, a low, sweet, prolonged 
murmur, like the organ pipes of the toad, 
a wonderful, dreamy, soothing lullaby that 
puts one to sleep, that makes the night- 
time sweet, the darkness companionable, 
the universe alive with sweet faith and 
philosophy. 

People have told me they wouldn’t have 
screech owls around because they screech. 
It isa misconception; something is wrong. 
Our owls haven’t screeched but two or 
three times in the four or five years we 
have had them with us. I heard them once 
when two owls met on a post one evening, 
evidently in a battle of jealous hatred, and 
a bloodcurdling scream cut the air. Since 
then in only one or two other instances 
have they screeched. 

Thus are they not vile screechers, but 
they sing eternally, more in winter than in 
summer, in the moonlight or in raging 
blizzards, be it cold or warm. They havea 
variety of notes, low, soft clucks in spring, 
murmurous organ pipes barely opened in 
wintertime, as an artist would touch them 
and stop them down to soften the tone. 

In summertime, when nesting is on we 
hear them least of all—they are nearly 
silent, overwhelmed with working, getting 
those soft, fluffy, little owls into shape for 
some strange destiny in the universe. 


eAn Artist—the Wood Thrush 


MUST give some space to the wood 

thrush, that famous artist among birds 
who sings rapturous morning and evening 
hymns. Even though the village has crept 
to my very door all around he still visits 
me from the far-away woods, awakening 
me at four o’clock in the morning, singing 
gloriously near my bedroom window, an 
almost unbroken theme with the two in 
voice. 

Then the holy hermit thrush calls to see 
me each year, each spring in April, singing 
just a little, just a few loose ravelings and 
whisperings, then passing on. He is half 
asleep then, just awakening, like the tulip 
bulbs and the roots of the Oriental poppies. 


women’s baseball team, and she plays a 
fine game of tennis. Her record for the dis- 
cus throw is 115 feet 61% inches. In the 
national women’s track and field meet at 
Philadelphia two years ago she won the 
shot put, the javelin throw and the discus 
throw. She holds the American record in 
all three events. 

Some day the figures I am giving may 
be interesting in the light of what I believe 
will be a rapid development in the progress 
of women in the track and field events. I 
feel that the girl athletes of today in this 
branch will be excelled by their successors 
of twenty-five years from now as Helen 
Wills and Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt Mallory 
outshine the women tennis players of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

And why not? Tennis as it is being 
played today is one of the hardest games 
in the world. One of these days, the 
women players feel, they will be able to 
compete with the men; in any case the 


Birds in My Garden 


(Continued from Page 9) 


He must travel and vegetate a while like 
my flowers; then his voice will come, his 
heavenly inspiration, his culminating art, 
like the art of my flowers, to crown his 
summer life. 

Shall I forget the veery? No. He 
comes to my garden, too, in spring, twist- 
ing a few descending spirals around my 
flowers, my bleeding hearts, then passes on 
to my wild swamps in New England. 

It would be sacrilegious to pass entirely 
by the olive-backed thrush, for he has 
paused with me, sending a few wavering 
spirals in all directions, rather than down- 
ward to the soil and swamp. He im- 
presses me as being a little more versatile, 
a little more spiritual and celestial than 
the veery, tending toward themes more 
buoyant, more involved, inclining per- 
haps to the hermit’s art, who: somehow 
has surpassed them all, surpassed all the 
birds in the universe. 


cA Fine Fellow—the ‘Robin 


HE robin—everyone knows and loves 

the robin, plain, prosaic, nattily 
dressed, but a democratic fellow, not an 
aristocrat in any sense of the word. 

He loves to follow my spade, my hoe; 
he loves to pull big, long worms from the 
lawn; he loves to sing from the time he 
arrives in March till midsummer, vying 
with the wood thrush as an early riser. 
What homely good cheer! What connota- 
tions of home to everyone who ever loved 
the robin in his childhood! 

He builds in my trees, sometimes right 
over the house, and he sings eternally, 
good-naturedly, banteringly—a most in- 
spiring carol, smacking of simple things, 
the simple life, faith in the outcome of 
things. 

How he loves my cherries, my June 
berries, but above all else my mulberries— 
the black, dead-ripe ones, which he recog- 
nizes as well as I. 

When arbutus time comes, there ap- 
pears a long, brown, aristocratic bird, who 
mounts the tip of a tree and scatters praise 
all over the landscape, vehement, en- 
thusiastic, precise, with stately swing and 
measure, a phrase and a pause, the phrases 
usually repeated two or three times. 

He is an artist from the outset. He 
never tunes up like other birds, but is al- 
ways in perfect spirit, form, mood, poise, 
as if he had sung all his life, somewhere 
else before he arrived here. In spite of the 
wild and joyous freedom of his song, there 
is a sadness suggested to my mind. 

His song season is very brief, the brief- 
est of all our birds. Hardly has he come, 
mounted a tall tree, before he ceases, per- 
haps overwhelmed with family burdens. 


He is an artist while the mood is on, anda 
classical artist, with everything in tune, 
with wonderful flow and precision of 
phrase and theme, loud, clear-cut, ringing, 
confident. 

He is a singer from high places—the 
thrasher—and will not put his soul into 
his composition if he begins on low limbs, 
but gradually creeps up limb by limb, fi- 
nally producing the highest visual feature 
of ‘the tree oftentimes, then expatiates, 
harangues the landscape, discoursing with 
song. 

His cousin the mockingbird stays with 
me the entire year, building in my climb- 
ing roses. A wonderful bird, the mocker, 
given to freakish mimicry, singing often- 
times throughout the night, gushing with 
song, carried away with energy, bouncing 
up into the air with joyful art, with a 
flicker of white in his wings, and falling 
again as light as a feather. One would 
think him an acrobat, a bird shooting up 
instead of falling like the night hawk. 

He is voluble, marvelously so, catching 
even the whippoorwill’s notes and throw- 
ing them around playfully in broad day- 
light. 

If he kept it up, and forgot the rest, 
veritably would he be the day whippoor- 
will, so aptly is it done. But wouldn’t the 
whippoorwill marvel at his race—a whip- 
poorwill silly enough to sing by day, when 
he should be asleep and dreaming? 

The mocker has a wonderful love dance 
worth any consideration to behold. Here 
come a pair trotting, one behind the other. 
Now they turn and face each other; now 
they trip and dance, jumping up and 
down with both feet in a light and airy 
way, then trot on. 

Something was meant by it; something 
conveyed and understood between them, 
but no one knows just what except the 
mockers themselves. 


And a Woeful Singer 


NOTHER relative of the thrasher is the 
prowling, plebeian catbird, insanely 
inquisitive, gossipy, tantalizing, saucy as a 
chattering red squirrel. He is a nervous, 
temperamental fellow, with a slate-gray 
suit, and an odd dash of red on his trou- 
sers’ seat, as if he had sat on a ripe mul- 
berry, and the stain had been inherited 
forever. 

To my mind the catbird is a woeful 
singer, pert, vivacious, to be sure, but 
without theme or art or artistic talent. He 
simply squeals and squeaks and jumbles 
his notes, forcing them out almost pain- 
fully, recalling not one hint of the precise 
and finished style of the thrasher. Now 
and then he does remotely mimic, and I 


Glorified Tomboys 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Atalantas of the future will be far ahead of 
those of the present in fleetness of foot. 
Consider Gertrude Ederle as compared to 
the women swimmers in the trailing skirts 
of a quarter of a century ago; then re- 
member that it is only five years since the 
A. A. U. opened the cinder paths to the 
women. 

At the last mixed golf tournament in 
England the women’s team won easily. Of 
course, the women were allowed the con- 
ventional stroke a hole, but it is in the 
cards that the handicap may have to be 
decreased until there may be no stroke at 
all. With her handicap the petite Mlle. de 
la Chaume, of France, beat Cyril Tolley, 
who towered head and shoulders over her. 

I have some fear as to the chances of our 
“strong women” against those of Europe. 





I have the notion that our young giant- 
esses are a little diffident about coming 
forward, even at the clarion call for the 
women to do their bit for the athletic 
supremacy of the nation. The “strong 
women”’ of Europe may not have this 
diffidence. 

Our runners, according to the athletic 
experts who bank on records and statistics, 
should win in their events. 

But the experts are shy on records in 
the “‘strong women” events, and it is here 
that we may be weak at the coming 
Olympic games. However, I am willing 
to predict that at the Olympics of 1932, 
which will be held in the United States, we 
will not be weak. 

In the running high jump Catherine 
Maguire, of St. Louis, holds the record for 


have heard him give a pretty fair render- 
ing of the chewink’s breezy song. 

At any rate he is no élite artist, but if 
he persists a few thousand more years he 
may become one, and an adept mimic too. 
To my mind, Nature is making him right 


now; he is in the first stage of this 
tendency, whereas the mocker is in an ad- 
vanced stage and is still progressing. 

I love the querulous catbird, however. 
He is wishy-washy and gossipy and rather 
boorish, I will admit, but I love him be- 
cause he is determined to be just an un- 
prepossessing catbird. 

I must mention two flying gems, winged 
things of the air, the humming bird and 
the chimney swifts. 


The Humming Bird 


HE ruby-throated humming bird— 

what a veritable jewel in emerald and 
ruby, a gem in transcendent color, a gem 
in size, a gem in its high, pure associations 
with Nature’s finest art! He is always with 
me, for I have thousands of blossoms that 
he likes, with the bees and butterflies. He 
is the true winged gem, the finest flying 
flower or flying, living, feathered gem Na- 
ture has ever produced, ever crystallized 
from the common stuff of materiality. He 
perches now and then, looking this way 
and that, with his slender, rapierlike bill a 
conspicuous feature of his body. 

His nest was found in an oak tree just 
over my fence some years ago, a tiny, soft, 
artistic structure, an exquisite hollow in 
carefully builded and modeled cinnamon- 
fern down, touched with the art of his own 
brain, plastered with cobwebs and pieces 
of lichens as if it had grown on the limb 
as a natural excrescence. 

Perhaps he has some such idea in his 
mind, for he has just as wonderful, just as 
efficient intuitive wisdom and art, in every 
phase of his life. 

Here the hopeful mother sits on two— 
always, no more—tiny, elliptical, white 
eggs, the size of pea beans. How she and 
the eggs and the young weather the fierce 
summer storms that toss her mobile 
branch violently, dangerously to and fro 
puzzles me, but some of them do. 

If we can compare the ruby throat with 
our cut and polished precious gems, be- 
cause they analyze the light into emerald 
and ruby, we may speak of the swifts as 
the pure coal, the carbon, which has not 
yet been cut and polished into a scintillant 
diamond to analyze light. They are sooty, 
dingy, lovers of the chimneys. 

Summer comes the day the swifts ar- 
rive; they are the life, the health, the 
buoyancy of the summer skies, eternally 
on the wing from earliest day till dusk, 
dashing, playing, chattering, chippering, 
flying like mad by twos and threes. They 
hurtle through the skies like living darts, 
darts torn from the Indian’s arrow, land- 
ing nowhere, never alighting, except to 
cling to the chimney’s sooty throat. 


women. Ata national championship track 
and field meet for girls at Eureka, Cali- 
fornia, in September, 1927, she leaped 5 
feet 1% inch. 

At the big indoor meets at Madison 
Square Garden last winter little groups of 
girl onlookers, swathed in sweaters and 
long woolen trousers, clustered around the 
track during the events for the men. At 
first the events for women were looked 
upon with open derision by the represent- 
atives of the stronger sex in the galleries, 
most of whom were athletic only in a 
vicarious way. 

But when the girls started to furnish 
some spirited competition the period of 
derision passed. 

It will probably be the same story at 
Amsterdam—with the rank and file of the 
Olympic team from the United States clus- 
tered around the track exhorting the girls 
to pull the expedition through. And the 
tomboys will do it. 
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; i pee big problem in insuring that the family 


really does more than believe in bran foods and 
actually eats them is in finding one that does not 
come to the table as a “‘bran food.”’ 

Over 20% of Quaker Puffed Wheat is bran. 
But you would never guess it. Long before the 
present enthusiasm for bran spread over America, 
thousands of homes served this unique cereal, not 
particularly for any ‘‘health’’ quality, but because 
of its deliciousness. 


Bran food that does everything but 


taste that way 


With Some Thoroughly 
Unusual Suggestions for 
Service 





Millions know Quaker Puffed Wheat as the great 
rcakfast adventure. A cereal so utterly different 
rom all others, that it tastes good when no other 
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cereal may. Now we want everybody to know it, 
too, for the bran it contains. 


It is WHOLE WHEAT, steam exploded to 8 times 
normal size and crisped to rare deliciousness. Served 
with milk or cream it supplies bran, needed wheat 
elements and important vitamins. 


Served in the ways suggested on this page, it 
marks a positive way of attracting the most way- 
ward appetite. Children love it like confections. 
Investigations reveal that some 75% of children 
who ordinarily don’t take to cereals will eat Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice (selected rice puffed like the 
wheat) without urging. 
































Juicy pears in their own juice, Puffed 
Wheat and cream—a breakfast change 


Sliced peaches, Puffed 
Wheat, with milk or 

half-and-half to tempt 
their appetites anew 























THE QUAKER OATS 
COMPANY 























The season's best! Luscious ripe black- 
berries, Puffed Wheat and rich cream 


























Hospitable- 
beautiful- 
livable 


HE decorative possibilities of 
correct lighting hold no mys- 
teries to modern women. 


They know that though a home 
be old in years, old even in its 
furnishings, new lighting will cre- 
ate an entirely different atmos- 
phere of charm and comfort. 

The exquisite creations of Moe- 
Bridges craftsmen, their individual 
grace of line, harmony of colors, 
and faithful fidelity to period, 
have won the endless apprecia- 
tion of millions of discriminating 
women. 


Yet you will discover that Moe- 
Bridges lighting equipment is not 
necessarily expensive. It costs little 
more than ordinary, unknown 
equipment. 

In the display room of your local 
Moe-Bridges dealer you are sure 
to find many beautiful designs 
that will exactly suit your taste, 
and that are well within your bud- 
get. Look for them. 

If you are interested in the deco- 
rative possibilities of modern light- 
ing, mail the coupon for a copy 
of the booklet, ‘‘When Evening 
Shadows Fall.” You will enjoy 
its many helpful suggestions. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MOE-BRIDGE 


~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 












MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me your instructive 
booklet on home lighting, ‘When 
Evening Shadows Fall.” 
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Long Distance 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Oh, yes, I have,’”’ said Richard star- 
tlingly. ‘‘Your father, he is director of 
these banks and those trusts. Your 
mother, elle est née Cooper de Philadelphie. 
Your brothers, they 

“My Lord!” said Nona, amazed. 
Sleuth himself!” 

Richard smiled his slanting smile at 
her. ‘‘Oh—one knows,” he said and dis- 
missed the subject. But when Nona was 
alone and thought it over, she wondered. 

An American might have known all 
that, quite easily. But she couldn’t imag- 
ine most Americans—of Tad’s age, say— 
going to all the trouble of finding it out. 
Of course, they did think a lot more of 
family over here, and, of course, the 
Lessiters were rich. 

She didn’t often think of herself as being 
rich, in quite that way. She didn’t like to 
think about it in that way now. 





“Old 


ND yet why not face it and be honest? 
She’d seen and heard enough about in- 
ternational marriages since she’d been over 
here. Supposing Richard was poor, and if 
the wife did bring the money—that didn’t 
have to mean that it was just a commer- 
cial arrangement; sometimes they turned 
out very happily. 

All the same, the next time she saw 
Richard she was very cool. But he treated 
her coolness as if it didn’t exist. It wasn’t 
at all like disciplining Tad—the same tech- 
nic didn’t work, and when it didn’t it 
made her feel a little as if she were in a 
dream. 

The dreamlike quality grew stronger in 
the next few months, and with it came an 
indefinable sense of being caught up in 
some huge traditional web of tapestry into 
which the thread of her life was being 
woven almost without her will. 

Finally the day came when Madame la 
comtesse douairiére de la Cygne invited 
Miss Abigail Lessiter and Miss Nona 
Lessiter to lunch with her at her estate in 
the country. Nona had met the countess 
in Paris and had hardly been able to dis- 
tinguish her from all the other shriveled, 
polite old ladies who were Aunt Abby’s 
friends. But this, she knew, would be 
different. It would be a semiofficial act— 
perhaps the first step in a long diplomacy. 
And that, as well, she accepted dreamily. 

She remembered Richard saying, about 
his home, ‘Oh, it isn’t famous, you 
know—not a grand chateau in the guide- 
books. But we De la Cygnes have had it 
for three hundred years.” 


T WAS full summer and a little after 

noon when the hired limousine passed 
through the huge rusty iron gates and 
started up the drive. The gray, beauti- 
fully proportioned house lay under the 
full sun; its walls rose from the ground as 
naturally as the shaft of a tree, its turrets 
grew from those walls like leaves budded 
into stone. Every austere line seemed to 
say with reti- 
cent pride, “‘I 


such occasions of state. Nona dabbed at 
her nose with her powder puff dreamily. 
She was no longer Nona Lessiter; she was 
a changeling, strayed into a storybook 
world. 

She remained a changeling during the 
lunch and after it. She could not have told 
just how it happened that she and the old 
countess were left alone for a téte-a-téte. 
But it did happen, and with no appear- 
ance of management, though its happen- 
ing gave her again that sense of being 
caught in a vast tapestry where she was 
only a thread. 


HEY talked for a while of the beauties 

of the chateau, the countess assenting 
politely. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘we are proud 
of it. Some day perhaps we may have to 
give it up, but —— 

“Oh, I hope not!” said Nona, the cry 
wrung out of her almost against her will. 

“T hope not too,” said the countess 
placidly. ‘But one cannot tell. The new 
taxes ——’’ she said vaguely. ‘‘Even now 
we cannot do much that should be done.”’ 

“But you wouldn’t change it—you 
wouldn’t dream of changing it.”’ 

The countess smiled. ‘“‘The world 
changes,” she said; ‘‘one changes with 
the world. Richard, for instance—he 
wishes the electric light. I do not mind 
going to bed with a candle; I like the old 
ways. Well, when Richard has it he can 
put in the electric light—if he is able.” 
She sighed. ‘‘Here a seigneur should live 
like a se¢gneur—on his lands. Oh, a house 
in Paris for the season, if he can, but the 
other surely. Many, of course, do other- 
wise, we never have till now. But now, with 
the taxes—well * She sighed again. 

A silence fell between them, broken by 
the dowager’s reaching over to pat Nona’s 
hand. ‘ You were very kind, my child, to 
come and visit an old woman in her 
tumble-down house,”’ she said. 





ONA felt queerly touched by the un- 

expectednessofthegesture. “‘Itis you 
who are kind,”’ she stammered confusedly. 
““I—I enjoyed so much—I hope you will 
let me come again sometime.”’ 

“T should be very glad to see you here 
again,” said the countess; and again a 
silence between them. The countess 
roused herself to break it. 

““Men,”’ she said reflectively, “‘modern 
or otherwise—they are always the same. 
Richard, for instance. He has lived, of 
course, the life of other young men of his 


” 





“Of course,”’ said Nona dreamily. 
The countess stared at her. ‘‘ You do 
not understand me,”’ she said. “Richard, 


I say, has lived the life of other young men 
of his age. But men are always the same. 
And should Richard marry there would 
be no danger, after that, of any permanent 
attachment of such a sort. Oh, a passing 
tendresse, perhaps, here and there—but 

what are they? 





In the great 





have been here 
always. I shall 
always be 
here.”’ No, it 
was not a 
grand chateau; 
but it was per- 
fect,everyinch 
of it. 

Then the car 
had stopped, 








things the De 
la Cygnes are 
faithful to 
their vows.”’ 
Nona stared 
at her and 
opened her 
mouth to 
speak, but no 
words came 
forth. Instead 





and there was she heard 
Richard, look- voices and 
ing appallingly footsteps — 
formal and a Richard and 
triflenervousin Aunt Abby re- 
thekindofdark HARRY: “‘IS SHE REALLY AS DUMB AS turning. 

suit French SHE LOOKS, OR IS IT ONLY A POSE?” »Now Rich- 


men put on for 
family calls, in- 
formal funer- 
als, and other 


CARRIE: 





““SHE REALLY IS—BUT SHE _ 
PRETENDS IT’S A POSE” 


ard was at her 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 














T WAS very precious. It was 
I very soiled. It had to be 
washed—well. The usual care 
was taken. Why wasn’t this 
lingerie utterly ruined? Lingerie 
often is, no matter how careful 
you are in washing it. Why? 
It was washed in water softened 
with Melo. 

Hard water ruins lingerie be- 
cause soap combining with the 
hardness in hard water forms a 
scum. That scum gets into the 
fine fibres of the fabric. It can’t 
be rinsed out or washed out. 
But you try. The result is either 
lingerie which isn’t clean or lin- 
gerie ruined utterly. 

Use Melo. It makes all hard 
water completely soft. A pinch 
in the washbowl makes the water 
soft as rain water. Wash your 
lingerie in that. Two tablespoon- 
fuls in the bath prevent the form- 
ing of that scummy ring around 
the tub. A teaspoonful in the 
dishpan keeps the greasy feel out 
of the dish-water. Melo saves 14 
to 4 the amount of soap ordi- 
narily used. 

Keep a can of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 





The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Me!o 

will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


WELO 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 
Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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She stood in the swaying launch 
perfectly poised — 


« « < then gained the dock as a gull lights on the sea 


r WAS noon—at the cross-trees of the Yacht Club 
flagstaff, the meal-pennant snapped and purred 
a brisk invitation to lunch, and from all parts of the 
anchorage tenders plowed their ways to the hotne 
landing. 


\s each boat came alongside, ladies—charmingly 
nautical in a Parisian sort of way—clambered ashore 
in . way rather more Parisian than nautical! 


And then I noticed her as she stood erect—per- 
fectly poised—a part of the pitching launch—as 
gracefully at home on the rising, falling deck as she 
would have been in her own drawing-room! 

it was a stab of pleasure—the sight of her—the 
poignant pleasure with which all men silently 
acknowledge really rare beauty in this drab, work- 
aday world... . 

Along the pier she came. Such grace! Such dig- 
nity! Such wave-like freedom of motion! 


© 1928, U.S. Shoe Co. 


I got to know her very well later on. As a matter 
of fact, I married her. 


And that’s how I came to know about Red 
Cross Shoes. 


It seems that the unrestrained, buoyant grace of 
movement, that makes one woman the woman in a 
crowd, is due, almost always, to shoes that fit the 
foot in action as well as in repose! 


Ever since she was a young gitl, my wife has 
known the perfect foot freedom of Red Cross Shoes, 
and so today, wherever she goes, her flowing, effort- 
less walk always commands admiration. 

* * * 

M2{PE over the famous, exclusive ‘‘Limit’’ 
lasts—the result of averaging the measure- 
ments of thousands of feminine feet—The Red 
Cross Shoe fits snugly, yet yields grace- 
fully to every changing contour of the 
foot. The exclusive Arch-Tone support 
~" holds up the active arch with comforting 






FREE BOOK! Send for this interestingly illustrated 
book, *‘Walk in Beauty.’’ It gives the views of promi- 
nent educators on the subject of correct posture, tells 
how many beautiful women have acquired the charm of 
a graceful carriage. Address Dept. J-7. nad 


firmness, but leaves the foot free to flex naturally at evety step: 
The heel of the shoe, because it follows nature’s own lines, 
provides a perfect “heel pocket,’’ prevents that irritating slip- 
slip and rub-rub that are so hard on silk hosiery. 


You can readily see why all Red Cross Shoes fit—even the 
““hard-to-fit’’ foot . . . why a graceful, unhampered walk and a 
supetbly buoyant bearing follow as a matter of course. 


At the smartest shop in town you will find on display Red 
Cross Shoes for street, sport or formal wear—perfect blendings of 
Parisian design and American ingenuity. Beautiful, modish, cor- 
tect in every detail—at prices ranging from $10.00 to $14.50. 
There are also Sub-deb models from $6.50 to $8.50, and Junior 
models from $3.50 to $6.00. 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 
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Product of THe UnitTeEp States SHOE COMPANY, Cincinnati 
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Keeping Chath with CAmerican Wo, omen 


S hed modern laundries which stand as sponsors for this 
series of informative advertisements belong to a great 
group of progressive institutions. Not only is this group 
endeavoring to tell you the illuminating facts about mod- 
ern laundry service, but each modern laundry is earnestly 
striving to keep its methods on a level with the high 
standards and ideals reflected in these advertisements 





ARD WATER has the same effect on your 
H clothes as it has on your hair & You sim- 
ply cannot make a real sudsy lather to cut 
the acrid dirts...and though it may look clean, 
you feel your hair and know better # Nor 
will hard water rinse out the soap and dirt * 
There’s nothing miraculous about laundry 
methods # Although modern laundries are 
scientific institutions dedicated to cleanli- 
ness, their results are obtained in a simple 
manner Your clothes are gently washed 
with pure soap in filtered rainsoft waters of ac- 
curately determined temperatures....and with 
from nine to thirteen complete changes of 
water # Instead of rubbing the life out of fabrics 
toget them clean, the washing action in the mod- 
ern laundry is as gentle as when you wash lin- 
gerie in a bowl of warm water in your home. 


Ce LAUNDRY / 
does it best 


Asove—The modern 
laundry irons your cloth- 
ing with equipment so del- 
icately adjusted that tissue 
paper may be passed 
through it without tear- 
ing. Lerr—Every modern 
laundry washing formula 
has been evolved with 
scientific, prescription- 
like accuracy. 


© 1928 M.A. C. 
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family need. Allironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


Modern Jaundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- J 


work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 
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side. “‘ You and mother have amused your- 
selves well together?’’ he queried lightly 
ind yet with a certain eagerness. 

‘‘Miss Lessiter has been most gracious 
to an old woman,” said the countess with 
a stately smile. 

Then, before Nona realized it, it was 
time to go. The changeling Nona made 
her adieus to the countess. Richard was 
handing her into the car. ‘‘But you have 
charmed my mother—charmed her!” he 
was saying eagerly. 

“It is she who has charmed me,” said 
Nona, feeling a certain double truth in the 
statement. 

“Ah,” said Richard, “but if you 
knew!’ He hesitated. ‘‘I am taking her 
down to Aunt Angélique’s this evening. 
Then I shall be here tomorrow alone—I 
must be; but the day after, I shall be in 
Paris. I shall do myself the honor of call- 
ing upon you,”’ he ended gravely. 

The threads of the tapestry drew tighter 
about her now. 

‘“Wasn’t it wonderful!” panted Aunt 
Abby. ‘The brickwork! The groinings! 
The old chapel!’’ She stared at her niece. 
“And, oh, what one could do with a place 
like that! Not restoring—you know, my 
dear, how I hate restoring—but just a 
little money to protect those priceless 
things. And the title is really old!” 

“Please, Aunt Abby!” begged Nona 
desperately. ‘I’m tired; I—I want to 
think.” 


HE thought all the way back in the car, 

with little result. The chateau. The 
countess. Richard and his formal call. 
Richard and—she smiled wryly—his at 
least semipermanent “‘attachment.”” But 
afterward—the De la Cygnes were faith- 
ful, except for those occasional fendresses. 
The custom of the country. You couldn’t 
expect to import your own customs, your 
own code, into a foreign land—or could 
you? The countess. The chateau. Rich- 
ard. Tad. 

When she got back to the hotel a cable 
was waiting for her—she had had to give 
in to the family about the cable address. 
It wasincode; deciphered, it read: ‘‘ Avoid 
persons named Deswan. Tad.” 

She smiled a little. Poor Tad—she 
must have talked about De la Cygne in 
her last letter. But Tad was cabling just 
a little late. 

The following morning found her still 
thinking and still undecided. Aunt Abby 
had gone to Chartres, Richard wouldn’t 
come till tomorrow; she had the day to 
herself. But as the day wore on she grew 
very tired of her own thoughts. 

She was even glad when, late in the 
afternoon, another cable came: “Baker 
benighted Boston bridle. Constance.” 
Code again—and something about Tad. 

She stared at the cable incredulously 
when it was deciphered: ‘Baker has 
formed alliance with Boston debutante.” 
lad was engaged—or married—to some 
Boston girl. 


VATHY, it couldn’t mean that! And why 

’ ¥ should Constance cable her about it? 
it was interfering of Constance. As if Tad 
ineant anything to her! And as for Tad, 
(he impudence—the sheer impudence of 
iis telling her to avoid persons named 
fYeswan, when at that very moment 
he The more she thought of it the 
more her anger grew. She would call 
Richard up at his chateau, if only for the 
mere comfort of having another human 
being to talk to. 

Some three hours later she was still at 
the telephone. The call had by now pro- 
gressed some way beyond Versailles, and 
there seemed a reasonable probability of 
its reaching its destination well before 
midnight. 

After ages a tiny thread of speech issued 
fe ies “Allo,” it said feebly. ‘‘ Allo, allo, 
allo, . 

“C ‘est Monsieur le comte de la Cygne? 
Is this you, Richard?” said Nona. 

he other voice suddenly became large 
enough and loud enough to fill the entire 





hotel. ‘Yes, yes, yes,” it roared. “‘Is it 
Nona? But why do you call? Has any 
grave accident happened ?”’ 

“How queer and excited he sounds,” 
thought Nona; but she said, ‘‘ No, noth- 
ing has happened. I just wanted to talk to 
somebody and thought I’d call you up.” 

“But what—but why—but I do not 
understand !”’ roared the voice. And then 
she heard it say in a different, angrily 
affectionate tone, ‘‘No, Lulu—go away. 
Don’t you see I’m busy? Hide yourself 
while I telephone!”’ 

Nona’s hands felt suddenly very cold. 
“I’m sorry —good-by,” she said and hung 
up the receiver. 


ICHARD and his Lulu. Richard and 
his semipermanent attachment. ‘“‘He 
needn’t have taken her to the chateau!” 
she thought as she climbed the stairs to 
her room. But it didn’t matter. If he ever 
saw her again he’d have an explanation, 
a good explanation—maybe even a true 
one. But it didn’t matter. Because she’d 
been counting on him somehow, and even 
if it hadn’t been for the attachment he’d 
never have understood. . 

She was roused from her woe at last by 
a knocking on her door. It was the cham- 
bermaid. ‘‘The telephone rings for made- 
moiselle,’’ she said in an awed voice. “A 
long-distance call.”’ 

Nona smiled bitterly — Richard was very 
prompt with his explanation. ‘“‘I won’t 
go,”’ she said. ‘No, I will go. Tell them 
to hold the wire.” 

She picked up the telephone. ‘‘ Allo— 
c’est Mademoiselle Lessitaire,’’ she said in 
her most snarling French. 

‘Well, give three guesses who this is!” 
said a totally unexpected voice at the 
other end of the wire. 

She shrieked ‘‘Tad!”’ 

“‘And not a motion picture,” said the 
voice with considerable satisfaction. 

‘“‘But Tad, you’re not here—you can’t 
be. You ——” 

‘‘And who said I was there, angel- 
face?’’ proceeded the voice. “I’m sitting 
pretty in little old New York.” 

Then Nona remembered. ‘‘ Indeed?” 
she said icily. ‘‘And may I congratulate 
you on your engagement—or is it mar- 
riage, Mr. Baker? I presume that is why 
you are calling—to tell your old friends 
the news.”’ 

An angry and startled splutter came 
over the wire. “Engagement? Married? 
Say, Nona, come down to earth!” 

“Oh, you needn’t pretend about it, 
Tad,”’ said Nona freezingly. ‘“‘Constance 
sent me a cable.” 

‘*What did she say?” 

““*Baker benighted Boston bridle,’ ”’ said 
Nona a little doubtfully—‘‘‘Baker has 
formed alliance with Boston debutante.’”’ 


%” 


HERE was silence for a moment on 

the wire. Then: “‘ Why, you poor dear 
dumb-bell,’”’ said Tad, his voice torn be- 
tween laughter and tears, “you got hold 
of the wrong code book.’’ 

He held the receiver glued to his ear. 
At last a tearful and repentant voice came 
through. ‘“‘She—she wanted a dozen pairs 
of gloves—the kind she gets at that store in 
Boston,” said Nona weakly. “‘Oh, Tad!”’ 

‘And just for that,”’ came the masterful 
accents of Mr. Baker, “‘do you know what 
I’m going to do? We cleaned up in that 
power deal I wrote you about, and this 
baby’s earned a vacation. The Aquitania 
sails Saturday, and with it will be one Mr. 
Baker—and with Mr. Baker, I may add, 
will be one large diamond solitaire!” 

“‘No you aren’t, Tad!” she said. ‘Or 
at least, if you do you'll miss me! But 
save the passage money, Tad—and the 
solitaire—because I’m coming home!”’ 


In the billiard room of a certain French 
chateau a blond young man patiently jig- 
gled the hook of a telephone up and down 
in a vain attempt to rouse Central. At his 
feet a great sheep dog, Loup by name— 
that is, Wolf—and Loup-Loup—which is 
Lulu—by diminutive, regarded his master 
reproachfully and now and then thumped 
a deprecatory tail as his master swore. 











‘To wives 
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and mothers 


about husbands and children 


Who will take care of this important 
matter if you don’t? Husbands usually 
think about their hair only after it begins 
to thin, and children never. 


Yet hair troubles are so much easier 
to prevent than to cure. And it is quite 
simple to keep the scalp healthy. Why 
not start the family on the way to 
healthy hair habits now by providing, for 
regular use, one of these three Packer 
soaps: Packer’s Tar Soap, or Packer’s 
Tar Shampoo, or Packer’s Olive Oil 
Shampoo ? 


Regular Packer shampoos are the 
safest, surest road we know to healthy 
hair—and we have been studying the 
care of the hair for 55 years. Into these 
soaps go ingredients especially selected 
for their benefits to the scalp—like 
stimulating pine-tar, bland glycerine, 


Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo 


A golden liquid of imported olive oil, 
bland cocoanut oil, soothing glycerine. 
It lathers in an instant, rinses in a 
twinkling. Faintly perfumed. 





imported olive oil. Each ingredient is 
the finest and purest we can obtain. 

Try a Packer shampoo. Notice how 
quickly the snowy lather billows up. 
Feel its richness as you massage it into 
your scalp. Feel the scalp waking up. 
Now rinse, and see the rich lather vanish 
in a twinkling. Dry, and notice how 
lustrous your hair is . and how 
manageable. 

Even one shampoo with Packer’s 
makes your hair so much more attrac- 
tive. And regular Packer shampoos 
keep your hair healthy. Read the offer 
below and start the family off to better, 
healthier hair habits now. 

Send for sample. Send 10c for a sample of any 
one of these Packer soaps and “The Care of the Hair,” 
our new 28-page book on hair-health, the care of dry 
hair, oily hair, dandruff, ete. Specify which soap you 


prefer. Address: The Packer Mfg. Company, Inc., 
Dept. 7-G, P. O. Box 85, New York, N. Y. 


Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo 


A liquid soap containing the soothing 
benefits of olive and cocoanut oils and 
—in addition—healthful pine tar— 
without the tar odor. Quick to 
lather—quick to rinse. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Doctors long ago learned that one of 
nature’s most effective remedies is 
pure pine tar. So skin specialists pre- 
scribe Packer’s Tar Soap as the most 
effective pleasant way to give your 
scalp the benefits of pine tar. Each 
cake now in an individual metal box. 


Packer Shampoos 
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FOUR-DOOR SEDAN $795 £ 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax ~ sorts 
















and | 
cand 
lean 
In the way women by thousands are turning to Essex is a story an 
of the great and dynamic “man’s Super-Six” made beautiful for flows 
women—troomy and comfortable for all the family. Rs 
You sit upon high-back, form-fitting seats upholstered in ite 
material that tells its quality to sight and to the touch. The conc 
winged radiator figure leads the eye out over a shining rhythm A Su 
of cowl, hood, polished saddle type lamps and graceful arching oe 
fenders to the smoothly flying highroad. il 
You have before you every control in its most natural and Baca; 
handy place. And all about you, the paneling, the weather- On 
stripped doors, the silenced body construction, the floor-matting aa 
5 : and the hardware in graceful silvery patterns speak quietly and re 
AN AN xX certainly of quality. is wi 
and | 
| ° In these and such things as the slender black rubber, steel-core, and 
Su per -§ xX finger-scalloped steering wheel; the worm and tooth disc steer- Kae 
ing mechanism and the vertical radiator shutters, Essex visibly ree 
duplicates costly car practice, as it does also in the hidden things ales 
S 
you never see. flee 
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wes |HIS is a page for girls—girls who like jolly 
x Magy: SY] new parties, outdoor things, sports, interest- 
“) ing books, the latest pretty, frivolous acces- 
fea) Sories of Paris fashions and real-life stories 
*¥]i of what other girls and women have done, 
4} or are doing, that is exciting and unusual. 
$3} Soon there will be each month some 
= =i charming novelty sent us straight from our 
Paris office, just for this particular page; and there will 
be suggestions for games, picnic recipes, table decorations, 
bridge prizes—in fact, any and everything we think girls 
will be interested in. All of which means, of course, that 
additional suggestions that you girls yourselves can give us 
about what interests you will bea very real help 
in carrying out our plan. 

—MARGUERITE ASPINWALL. 








Something New in Handkerchiefs 


VERY girl will like the dainty imported chif- 
fon handkerchiefs that are so popular now. 
And they are so easy to make—simply an 
eighteen-inch square of chiffon, with a narrow 
rolled edge hemmed by hand, and having an em- 
broidered square or oval in one corner, framing 
a monogram that looks like Chinese characters. 
Some of the handkerchiefs, instead of being all one color, 
flaunt gay, many-hued borders without the embroidered 
monogram. The pale shades are worn in the afternoon and 
evening, of course, while the brilliant ones will lend a new 
jauntiness to some special little sport frock of which you are 
beginning to be tired. 


cA Firecracker Supper for the Fourth 


SK a group of girls and boys to an outdoor supper on 
Fourth of July evening, each to come in a costume rep- 
resenting some kind of fireworks. There are chances for all 
sorts of clever and amusing ideas, if you think it over—big 
and little firecrackers in shiny red paper muslin, slim Roman 
candles in various hues and materials, fantastic skyrockets, 
lean brown punk sticks for the lean tall masculine guests, 
pudgy white torpedoes, pinwheel headdresses, and even the 
Strange characters made by the bursting of aerial bombs, 
flowerpots and rockets. 

A vote should be taken at the end of supper for the fun- 
niest, cleverest and most effective costumes, and prizes should 
be awarded—a red handkerchief or a red corsage flower for 
the girls, a red-jacketed book or a Fourth of July box of 
candy for the boys. 

Supper is served on the lawn ona long table made of planks 
Supported by carpenters’ horses. The table cover is three 
Strips of red, white and blue bunting, with a central decora- 
tion of a huge white-iced cake, lighted by dozens of red 
candles that look amusingly like real firecrackers, and set on 
a dark blue platter. 

On each side of the cake, a-row of red candles, standing ap- 
parently in giant firecrackers—firecracker candy boxes, par- 
tially filled with sand as ballast—lights the table effectively. 
_ At each guest’s place stands a blue dinner plate on which 
1s what seems to be a package of firecrackers in red paper 
and gold Chinese label, and beside this a small red, white 
and blue toy drum. On investigation, however, the fire- 
Crackers are found to be brown bread and cream cheese 
sandwiches, wrapped in waxed paper and then in red tissue 
Paper, with labels from real firecracker packages affixed. 
The drum is'a candy box such as can be bought at any candy 
shop at this time of the year, lined with waxed paper and 
filled with chicken salad. 

At one end of the long table is a very much larger drum, 
also lined with waxed paper and containing delicious hot bis- 
Cults, split and buttered. A second big drum at the opposite 
end has a stone crock fitted into it it, holding an iced fruit 
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drink, which is served with a punch ladle. Tiny drum and 
firecracker candy boxes filled with salted nuts, bonbons and 
candied peel are set at intervals along the table. For wait- 
resses, two little sisters of the hostess, or of a friend, dressed 
in Colonial costumes, with Martha Washington caps, are 
ornamental as well as useful. 

When the salad, biscuits and sandwiches are finished these 
little waitresses remove the empty plates and replace each 
with a clean one, on which stands a tall firecracker. These 
firecrackers, on having their fuses pulled, reveal their true 
character as novelty candy boxes, lined with waxed paper 
and filled with raspberry mousse topped with whipped cream 
and candied cherries. These firecracker containers being so 
tall, their contents are eaten with long lemonade 
spoons. The big cake in the center of the table is 
cut and served with the mousse, and while this 
is being eaten the waitresses run about to each 
guest, offering pencils and slips of paper on which 
votes are to be written for the cleverest, the best- 
made, the most realistic and the funniest. cos- 
tumes. 

As soon as it grows dark enough, colored lights, 
stuck in the ground near the four corners of the 
table, are touched off by the waitresses, and the 
last part of the meal is eaten in a weird red, blue 
and green illumination. 

On the ground near the hostess’ end of the table 
stands a small keg, painted red, with the startling 
warning in white letters on it: ‘‘Gunpowder! Beware!’’ Out 
of the open top of the keg narrow red, white and blue ribbons 
hang over the sides—a ribbon for each guest present. When 
the voting is over and the prizes have been awarded, every- 
one is requested to choose a ribbon and pull. Upon their 
doing this, a varied assortment of fantastic musical in- 
struments appears, tied to the other ends—mouth organs, 
whistles, combs, tiny drums and castanets; and forming 
themselves in a procession two by two, the guests march back 
to the house to their own rendering of various patriotic tunes. 

A number of rugs and blankets should have been spread 
on the grass near the house, and on these the guests 
take their places to watch an exhibition of fireworks 
set off for their entertainment. Probably they will elect to 
render a musical accompaniment to the display with their 
newly acquired instruments, which will add to the fun. 

At the end of the fireworks a phonograph or radio can be 
turned on in the house, to wind up the evening with dancing, 
either indoors or on a wide piazza hung with , 
bizarre Chinese lanterns, red, white and blue bun- 
ting and flags. 


cAmateur -ovtes 


OR long summer days, when you naturally 

want all your games and hobbies to be out-of- 
doors, there is nothing that offers such delightful 
opportunities for good times and the exercise of 
talents, quick wits and imagination as a motion- 
picture camera, combined with a group of con- 
genial, active boys and girls who are looking for 
something new to do. 

Possibly some of you already own these cameras—they 
come in several makes and at varying prices—and have 
taken moving pictures of your friends and families or of some 
special event you were interested in. But have you ever 
written a scenario for a real play yourself and helped your 
crowd act it? If you haven’t, youdon’t know the fun it can be. 

These amateur moving-picture cameras cost from sixty 
dollars upward, according to size and make; the projector 
you will need for throwing the finished picture on the screen 
will mean the outlay of seventy or more dollars in addition. 
But if neither you nor your chums possess camera and pro- 
jector, it is always possible to organize a moving-picture 
club, taking in enough members at reasonably low dues to 
pay for the outfit you will require. The bigger company 
you have to draw from, the better chances you will have of 





The three-cornered 
bandanna. 
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finding the proper actors and actresses for your principal 
characters, and the more talent you can develop along vari- 
ous lines—comedy, burlesque, sports events, even tragedy, 
if you become very ambitious. 

Parents, uncles, aunts and older friends can be taken into 
the club as associate members, at smaller dues, which will 
help toward the camera fund as well as the expenses for cos- 
tumes and the other incidentals that will be sure to crop up 
later, when you begin shooting your pictures. 

After you own the camera and projector, there is always 
another possibility of swelling the club’s receipts by offering 
to take moving pictures of your friends’ children, of some 
particularly beloved trick dog, a garden féte, tennis match 
or country-club event, at a price that will give you a fair 
profit over the cost of the film used. And by the way, an im- 
portant consideration is that the initial cost of each roll of 
film bought for your camera includes developing. You 
merely shoot your picture and then send the film to the 
headquarters or the nearest service station of the company 
manufacturing it, where the film will be properly and 
promptly developed and returned to you, postage prepaid. 

Summer is the ideal time for movie clubs of this kind, be- 
cause it is possible to take all your scenes out-of-doors—a 
necessity for amateurs who cannot afford the expensive light- 
ing equipment of professional studios for interior shots. 

In working out your scenario, be sure to take into due ac- 
acount the ‘‘locations’’—that’s a good professional word — 
available for the setting of your story, as well as costumes on 
hand or easily procurable and the kind of dramatic material 
your club possesses in its members. A lovely old garden will 
make a charming background against which to build your 
story; so will a meadow with a little river or brook running 
through it, or a house with wide verandas and a lawn. A car, 
too, offers all sorts of opportunities for changes of scene, and 
a canoe, motorboat or sailboat can be made use of effectively. 

Then, on fall or winter evenings, you will have still a third 
splendid chance to replenish the club’s exhausted treasury 
by giving picture shows of your summer’s work and charging 
admittance. 


Bridge Prizes and Swimming 


HE girl who is fond of swimming will be interested in the 

gay triangular bandannas the New York shops are show- 
ing, to be worn over plain rubber bathing caps in place of the 
old clumsy squares. Usually they are of silk or 
crépe de chine in brilliant shades, but flowered 
or batiked materials are equally effective. 

Of course, you may buy them, if you choose, 
but they can be made in ten minutes, with a pair 
of sharp scissors and a square yard of the partic- 
ular kind of silk you want. A girl can thus have 
half a dozen different ones to change the appear- 
ance of a dark one or two piece suit, so that she 
will seem to have a wide variety of fetching swim- 
ming costumes. 

All she needs to do is to fold the square of silk 
over once, with opposite corners meeting, making 
two triangles of equal size; cut along the fold and 
afterward pink the three sides of each triangle, to 
prevent raveling. This will make two bandannas—one to 
wear and one to put away as a delightful prize for her next 
bridge party. 


Hiking and Map Making 


AST summer a group of girls, all enthusiastic about long 
cross-country hikes, got together and agreed to spend one 
morning of each week in this way. Deciding that the cool of 
early morning was by far the best time to be out in the woods 
or hills, they made a before-breakfast start —fortifying them- 
selves with a glass of milk before leaving their homes. 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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At 56 rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris, the 


Ladies’ Home Journal maintains an office with 











a staff of fashion experts whose sole duty is to 





send us each month an exclusive collection of 
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tations of the newest mode—which will shortly 


be worn by American women from the Atlantic 
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to the Pacific. 


Vereen 


Thus does the Journal interpret smartness of 


4 dress to its more than 2,500,000 readers. 


And this smartness is shown month after month 





not only in the fashion pages but also in the 





fiction, the articles and the other departments 


of the Journal. 





Smartness, along with entertainment, amuse- 
ment and helpfulness, are the keynotes of the 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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“L wouldn’t be 


without it any more 


than I would be without soap” 





Odorono was made by a phy- 
Sician and physicians com- 
monly advise its use as the 
most hygienic way of dealing 
with perspiration embarrass- 
ments. Today they know that 
perspiration does not rid the 
body of poisons. It is over 99% 
water and its principal func- 
tion is the regulation of body 
temperature. Keeping the skin 
dry in small areas with Odorono 
is perfectly safe and healthful. 





There are two strengths of 
Odorono. Regular Odorono 
(ruby colored) used at night 
twice a week keeps average skin 
dry. Odorono No. 3 (colorless), 
milder, for sensitive skins, must 
be used more often. At toilet 
goods counters 35c, 60c. If you 
have never known Odorono send 
10c and coupon for complete 
‘ samples. 


—writes one woman of this step 
in the toilette which women 
consider essential to personal 
irreproachableness 


By Ruth Miller 


Authority on Perspiration Problems 


OMEN of leisure, trained nurses by 

the score, physicians’ wives and sisters, 
high school girls, saleswomen and dress- 
makers—the great procession of women that 
play such a vivid part in life today all 
write to me. 


Always they tell me in fascinatingly varied 
and personal ways that they consider keep- 
ing the underarm dry and fresh all the time 
is an absolutely essential part of an ade- 
quate toilette. Only when they know 
that dampness on the underarm is impos- 
sible do they feel clean and well dressed. 


When the underarm becomes damp one never 
knows when an unpleasant odor of perspiration 
will be noticeable, when a cherished frock will 
be ruined by an ugly damp stain, when one will 
appear less fastidious than a lady should. 


So religiously, year in, year out, women who in- 
sist upon complete personal irreproachableness 
use Odorono. So regular a part of the toilette is 
it that four million bottles are used every year. 


As one woman says, “I wouldn’t think of being 
without Odorono any more than I would think of 
being without toilet soap. I have used it con- 
stantly for ten years.” 


Simply apply Odorono after the bath a few 
times a week. The underarm stays perfectly dry 
and fresh in spite of heat, nervousness and exer- 
cise, making impossible the reproach of odor and 
of stained dresses. 


New 10¢ Offer: Mail coupon and 10¢ 
for samples: Odorono, Odorono No. 3 
and Deodorant Powder. 





Ruth Miller, 127 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Oltio. 


I enclose roc for samples. 


Name 





Street 


City State 
(Print name and address plainly) 


In Canada address The Odorono Company, Ltd., 468 King 
St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
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Each hiker carried the regulation Girl 
Scout single cooking outfit on a strap 
across her shoulder, and at some specially 
inviting spot on their tramp they made a 
fire and cooked breakfast. These compact 
and complete little cooking outfits con- 
tain, as you probably already know, a 
small frying pan, a covered pot, a cup, 
plate, spoon and fork. 

Besides these necessary utensils, the 
girls carried as provisions long rolls al- 
ready split and buttered, with sliced bacon 
to fry crisply and pop temptingly between 
the rolls, hot-dog fashion. 

But the principal event of these hikes 
was the making of maps, from memory, of 
the route traversed. As soon as breakfast 
had been eaten, the débris cleared up and 
neatly disposed of, and the embers of the 
fire buried, the girls sat about for half an 
hour before starting home. In this time 
each was required to make as accurate a 
map of their walk as she could, with a 
sheet of heavy paper and a pencil, setting 
down the direction, any forks in the path, 
the various kinds of trees recognized along 
the route, any unusual flowers or ferns 
they had passed—in fact, all the identify- 
ing landmarks she could call to mind, each 
properly marked in its correct spot and 
its relation to all the others. 

Instead of going home by another route, 
as they would ordinarily have done, the 
girls retraced their steps and checked up 
their maps as they went. At the end of the 
hike they compared notes, and the girl 
whose map contained the fullest directions 
and most accurate observations was al- 
lowed to plan the next week’s hike. Also, 
her map was carefully preserved and 
pasted in a scrapbook the club kept as a 
record of their summer outings. 


Eight Vacation Books 


He ERAIL OF THE LITTLE 

WAGON, by Alice MacGowan. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company.) The story of 
several adventurous boys and girls who 
crossed the plains and the mountains in a 
real covered wagon on the way to Cali- 
fornia. All kinds of things happened on 
the trip, as may be imagined, and the book 
is so vividly written that you feel when 
you lay it down you have been a member 


of this courageous, resourceful and daring 


little band of young people. The whole 
has a charming touch of romance and 
abounds in colorful pictures of the country. 

THE GIRL IN WHITE ARMOR, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) The story of Joan of Arc told ina 
fashion to grip the imagination and hold 
the interest and sympathy of the reader 
to the last page. 

THE Gypsy STAR, by Elaine Sterne Car- 
rington. (Harper and Brothers.) An excit- 
ing tale of mystery and romantic adven- 
ture which all girls in their teens will be 
sure to enjoy. 

SPINDLESPOOKS, by Zillah K. Mac- 
donald. (D. Appleton and Company.) A 
group of light-hearted, resourceful boys 
and girls, a haunted house in which grue- 
some and inexplicable happenings occur 
nightly, some strange neighbors, and hid- 
den treasure that had belonged to dead- 
and-gone royalty never allow your interest 
to flag from the first paragraph to the last. 

THE HOUSE OF MANY STAIRWAYS, by 
Hammel Johnson. (D. Appleton and Com- 
pany.) Here is another exciting mystery 
story in which adventures tread hard upon 
one another’s heels through the pages. 

YOUNG AMERICA TRAVELS ABROAD, by 
Marjorie B. Greenbie and Helen Lawrence 
Davis. (Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 
Kay and Bob Hamlin are taken abroad 
for a summer of light-hearted travel by a 
young uncle who knows every historical 
corner and delightful byway of Europe. 
The girl who longs for a trip abroad, too, 
and cannot have it this year will find 
traveling with these lucky youngsters an 
amazingly good substitute, and she will 
learn many things which will make her 
trip, when it comes, doubly enjoyable. 

THE YOUNG COLLECTOR, by Wheeler 
McMillen. (D. Appleton and Company.) 
A book full of new ideas and helpful sug- 
gestions for the boy or girl who likes to 
collect things. It covers such subjects as 
hunting for Indian relics, collecting stamps, 
coins, geological specimens, shells, wild 
flowers, insects and—perhaps most ab- 
sorbing of all—collecting with a camera. 

TENNIS, by Helen Wills. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) A clear, interesting exposition 
of the principles of tennis, illustrated by 
Miss Wills’ own drawings. There are anec- 
dotes galore of her tournaments in this 
country and abroad, and the many players 
she has met. 


eA Straight Line 1s the Shortest Lineé 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Angelica was curled up on a chaise 
longue in pajamas of robin’s-egg blue Chi- 
nese brocade. Mrs. Kent came in, sank 
down into a glazed chintz armchair and 
sighed. 

“You will take Major with you, of 
course,” began Angelica’s Grandmother 
Kent, characteristically at the wrong end. 

“T will take Major with me where?” 
asked Angelica gently in return. 

“To Vancouver. When you go there.” 

“Oh! When I go there,” said Angelica, 
dismissing it comfortably. 

“The docks are apt to be drafty,”’ began 
her Grandmother Kent again presently, 
“‘and Vancouver is frequently cold. I 
shall advise your wearing a fur coat even 
in May. I do not actually demand ga- 
loshes, but they might appease your 
father. Under the circumstances.” 

Angelica stretched. “Under what cir- 
cumstances?’’ she asked incuriously. 

Mrs. Kent stiffened. ‘Even you, my 
dear, cannot have forgotten the disgrace!”’ 

Angelica sat suddenly upright. She 
stiffened herself. ‘Who calls it a 
disgrace?’’ she demanded. 

“T do,” said her Grandmother Kent, 
folding her lips, folding her plump hands. 
“And your father undoubtedly will when 
you meet him in May.” 

Angelica stared. ‘‘My -father!’’ she 
echoed at length soundlessly. ‘‘ My father? 
In May? Where? When? How?” 


Slowly Angelica rose from her chaise 
longue. With one cool little hand she 
grasped her grandmother’s shoulder and 
with the other cool little hand she un- 
crumpled the cablegram which the poor 
lady had crumpled up so tightly, so tear- 
fully in her plump fist. 

“Let me see,”” suggested Angelica not 
unkindly. ‘It may be a joke.” 

But it was not a joke. Across several 
oceans at a dollar a word Professor Ames 
was, for once, intensely serious. 

“Arrive Vancouver May twenty-fifth,” 
Professor Ames delivered his ultimatum. 
‘Arrange my daughter with maid meet 
me there. She will travel in care of friend 
who will call. Shall not countenance ex- 
cuse, delay or refusal. I mean this.” 

The message was as clear-cut, as inex- 
orable, as invincible as one of Professor 
Ames’ favorite theorems. And there was 
no answer possible. 

Professor Ames carried the answer in 
his head. 

After a time Angelica walked back to 
her chaise longue and sat down upon it. 
““Gosh,”’ said she weakly aloud. ‘Gosh. 
Gosh. Gosh all hemlock.” 

Throughout March Mrs. Kent was tear- 
ful and Angelica was as quiet as a little 
mouse under a chair, as attentive to what 
might be going on, as wary. 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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What does a Woman want 
| in a Motor Car ’?? : 
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t eee it over and nothing could 
be more ridiculous than the average 
man’s opinion of woman’s judgment 
of motor Cars. 
) To begin with, women have always 
been shoppers . . . the value seekers 
| and value finders of the family. 
; As for us, we frankly admit that 
; feminine demands are largely what 
) © have brought the smartly attractive, 
; » comfortable, trouble-free, easy-driv- 
ing modern car out of the clumsy 
s horseless carriage of pioneer days. 
| = We know, from watching thousands 
. = of women examining and selecting 
» cars, that they are every bit as prac- 
a tical as men. 
y Indeed, they are even more insistent 
- that the details of engineering, coach- 
; work and equipment assure them that 
© thorough satisfaction which is the only 
re satisfaction, after all. 
Consider what it really is that a 
‘ woman wants in a car, and you'll see 
even greater significance i in the wide- 
spread feminine preference for the 
new Oldsmobile. 
se As one woman puts it, ‘“We’re just as 
1e particular about the car we pick, as 
id the man we pick.” 
dl Aad that’s a good way to think of 
r- this Oldsmobile. Z 
si pre cauhing., youthful, Thy has 
an air about it, and a way with it. 
va It’s smart in looks and smart in action. Fp i op ge new high coerpersrion engine radiator shutters, four-wheel brakes and so on. 
, |x Yet t it’s just as solidly substantial, practical and — — - eT vel ‘ble pes special ae A list of features falls so short of telling the story. 
: y Starting, adjustable eg whee 
_ = lependable as old dad himself. The truth is that you have to see and drive this 
oe re i ee ea , ee Easy : car before you have any idea of what a wonderful 
ee ind we can’t refrain from noting one other desir: jee value it really is. 
a. oe able masculine quality—it’s so easy to handle! | 
OF What we suggest is that you drop in at your nearby 
»X- Vf course this may all sound very frivolous but it’s Oldsmobile dealers’ and get to know this Fine Car 
or Just a bit less boresome way of pointing out advan- of Low Price. And there’s a little booklet wait- 
as | § tages like striking new Fisher bodies, Lovejoy ing for you to take home that shows ‘“‘him’’ once 
he hydeawiee shock absorbers, silenced chassis and and for all what a woman wants in a motor Car. 
Full Vision Bodies 
to 
= Two-Door Sedan $ Q) 2 5 Excise Tax and 
f. o. b. Lansing Spare Tire Extra 
ar- e 
FA OD UC GENERAL MOTORS 
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See what this does 
fo YELLOW MASK” 
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Marvelous Ingredient embodied in New Dental Cream 
removes that Yellowish Tinge from Pretty Teeth 
and Works Quick Miracle of White- 
ness . . . Just Try It! 





OW even 
the most 
yellowish 


teeth can be swiftly 
whitened to the 
soft beauty of pol- 
ished pearl! 
Without harm to 
the most delicate 
enamel. Without 
the use of grit or 





**Best teeth whitener I 
have ever seen or used” 


and lustrous finish. 


Embodied in 
ORPHOS TOOTH 
PASTE this re- 
markable ‘‘Tri-Cal- 
cium Phosphate” 
banishes that hate- 
ful yellowness 
much as an eraser 
wipes out pencil 





coarse materials. 


A valuable ingre- 
dient embodied in 
a smooth, creamy 
dentifrice works 





“In twenty years of dentistry I 
have never seen a dentifrice that 
could so whiten the teeth as 
Orphos does. It certainly does 
clean them. It can be used three 
or four times a day without harm. 
A. E. Tususemenem, D.D.8.” 
A prominent Eastern dentist 


smudges. Even the 
first brushing is a 
revelation. The re- 
sult is simply daz- 
zling. And each 
succeeding brush- 








this miracle of 

whiteness. An ingredient that 
dental science has sought for 
years to incorporate in a tooth 
paste because of its magic whit- 
ening powers. A white, silky 
powder technically known as 
“Tri-Calcium Phosphate.” Used 
by the foremost dentists for the 
specific purpose of removing 
stubbornly clinging stains from 
the teeth and imparting a high 


ing intensifies the 

lorious whiteness brought to 
light. And how teeth do glisten! 
Just like newly aanicuten nails. 


“Yellow Mask” is so unbe- 


coming. If present (look now 
and see!) ask for ORPHOS to- 
morrow at your favorite drug or 
department store. Whiten it must, 
and will... just read the guar- 
antee below. 





\j Zan 
h ite NS... or costs you nothing 


ORPHOS won't fail. If by a single chance it should, 
after 20 days’ usage, return unused portion of tube 
to druggist and your money will be returned. 
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‘What does a bodyguard look like?” 
she inquired curiously at length of her 
Grandmother Kent. 

“‘T have never had a bodyguard,”’ re- 
turned that lady, wiping her eyes. “‘I have 
never even seen a bodyguard but I have 
always understood that they wear armor 
and carry battle-axes.”’ 

“This one will need his armor,” said 
Angelica ominously. ‘‘This one will need 
his battle-ax.”’ 

Angelica went off easily to White Sul- 
phur early in April with the Endicotts and 
came home easily late in April without 
them. ‘I think you had better go to Van- 
couver after all,” said her Grandmother 
Kent after Angelica had kissed her and 
before Angelica had taken off her hat. “I 
have had a letter from Mrs. Endicott.” 

“Don’t believe it, darling,” said Angel- 
ica, taking off her hat, “‘and you will be 
much more comfortable.”’ 


“CHE calls you an ingrate,”’ continued 

Mrs. Kent, referring to the letter— 
which was near enough to be referred to, 
since it was quite handily in Mrs. Kent’s 
plump fist at the moment. “‘Let me see: 
‘An ingrate. A flirt. Brazen. Heartless. 





Spoiled. A throwback to—to’ very 
slipshod [handwriting here. . . . What 
did you do, Angelica?’”’ 

“Tt was something I didn’t do,” said 


Angelica mildly. 

“What didn’t you do, Angelica?” 

*‘T didn’t marry Bunny.” 

““Bunny Endicott,’ Mrs. Kent said sol- 
emnly at length, ‘‘is worth five million 
dollars.” 

‘“‘He is not worth one penny to me,” 
said Angelica. 

Two days later Angelica received a tel- 
ephone message. 

““Miss Ames,” said a voice, very terse, 
very businesslike, very masculine, into 
Angelica’s pink ear. ‘‘I wish to speak to 
Angelica Ames.”’ 

“‘Oh, hello, Bunny,” said Angelica. 

“‘T am not Hello Bunny,” said the voice, 
very terse, very disagreeable. ‘‘ Neither 
am I HelloTom or Dick or Harry. Kindly, 
if possible, refrain from further chitchat. 
I have reservations to Vancouver for the 
seventeenth. We shall leave Grand Cen- 
tral at six o’clock precisely on the seven- 
teenth of May. I shall call for you at 
five-fifteen 

*‘Look here. Who are you?” demanded 
Angelica, suddenly furious, pounding her 
feet up and down soundlessly in her bro- 
caded slippers with the pompons—robin’s- 
egg blue they were, the slippers, lined with 
pink. And the pompons were pink. ‘‘ Who 
are you—the bodyguard?” 


9 





““T HAVE a compartment for you,” pro- 

ceeded the voice as if there had been 

no interruption, ‘‘and a berth outside in 

the car for your maid. I believe that you 
are to take a maid.” 

““No—no—no,”’ cried Angelica furi- 

ously. ‘‘Not even a toothbrush. I tell 


you I am not going to Vancouver.” 
“On the seventeenth,” reiterated the 
Better bring 


voice. ‘At five-fifteen. 
along a heavy 
coat.” 

“T will not,’’ 
cried Angelica. 

Angelica woke 
to meet her seven- 
teenth of May as 
inevitably and 
without doubt 
much more rosily 
than Cesar woke 
to meet his Ides 
of March. |. 

““Today, Ma- 
jor,’’said Angelica 


“No, miss,”’ said Major. 

““We may decide to see him when he 
calls,’ continued Angelica, ‘“‘but we are 
not going to be swayed by him.”’ 

““A gentleman to see you, miss,”’ an- 
nounced Preston on the dot of five-fifteen 
through Angelica’s locked door. 

“Send him away,” called back Angelica, 
picking up a mirror, dropping it, stum- 
bling over a footstool. ‘‘That is—hold on 
a minute, Preston. Oh, Hippocrates! 


Oh, reductio ad absurdum! Show him into ° 


the library.” 


ALS young man was stalking back 
and forth across the Chinese rug in the 
library when Angelica, nine minutes later, 
floated in. The young man was stalking the 
rug savagely but precisely—ten paces up, 
ten paces across and back to the starting 
point. The rug was a very large rug. The 
young man’s legs were long. The young 
man’s clothes were put on with a fling. 
Angelica stood in the doorway looking at 
the young man’s back, at the young man’s 
stride, at the young man’s rage. Then 
gently she spoke. 

“The sum of any two sides of a triangle 
is greater than the third side,” she said, 
“for a straight line is the shortest line 
joining two points.”’ 

The young man whirled. For a brief 
moment they looked at each other. 

“You are a full ten minutes three sec- 
onds late,’’ said the young man, glaring 
blindly at his wrist watch. His eyes 
sweeping angrily over Angelica took in her 
periwinkle chiffon dress, her slippers, her 
black-and-gold Chinese brocaded book, 
her -general air of being at home and of 
intending to remain there. 

The young man’s eyes, set deep beneath 
a dark frown, were the color of blue smoke 
which rises when fresh fuel has been piled 
upon flame. They were hot and hurt and 
contemptuous. The young man’s manner 
was scorching. There was an almost visi- 
ble chip upon his shoulder. He had no 
beard. 

“Where is the bell that one rings for 
people?’’ he demanded, furiously stalking 
across the rug in a straight line toward 
Angelica. ‘‘Or must one shout?”’ 

“One may shout if one likes,”’ said 
Angelica. No one in Mrs. Kent’s house 
had ever been known to shout, but the 
young man pushed past Angelica and 
shouted up the staircase. 


a EY!” he shouted in a voice of thun- 
der. ‘‘Hey—above there! What 
ho!”’ Preston, looking pallid, appeared 
from the rear hallway, hurriedly adjusting 
his coat. Major, in her black silk dress and 
frilled apron, came running. The useful 
man who had been waxing floors on the 
top story came leaping regardless of his 
blue baize apron. Angelica’s Grandmother 
Kent did not come either leaping or run- 
ning. Innocently unaware that the day 
was outstanding, that lady had gone out. 
“You are the personal maid?” de- 
manded the young man, pointing a fore- 
finger at Major, who shrank. 

“I[—I—yes, I think so, sir,’”’ faltered 
Major, thoroughly demoralized, holding 
her hands high above her head. 

“You have 
three full minutes 
in which to pack 
an overnight bag 
for Miss Ames 
and one for your- 
self. ou. 
switched the 
young man, point- 
ing at Preston, 
who shrank but 
kept his hands be- 
hind him, “will go 
upstairs with this 
personal maid and 














with a yawn, 





fetch me down a 





propping herself 
against her favor- 
ite baby pillow, 
“we are not go- 
ing to Vancouver 
with a professor 
with a beard.” 


SECOND 


FIRST BOSTON TERRIER: 
YOU! CERTAINLY CHEWED UP 
THAT LOW INTERLOPER” 

«ec 

BOSTON TERRIER: “‘YES, 

BUT I REALLY WOULDN'T HAVE 

’ 

BITTEN HIM IF HE HADN'T TOLD 

ME TO ‘LAY’ DOWN 


suitable traveling 
hat for Miss Ames 
and a coat for 
Miss Ames, 


- WELL. 
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Mothers of Today 


make sure that Baby will sleep well by using 


fotnsows Baby Powder 


BORATED ... ABSOLUTELY PURE . . . CONTAINS NO STEARATE OF ZINC . .. MADE OF THE FINEST TALC . . . SCENTED WITH THE MILDEST OF FLOWER FRAGRANCE 
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Mothers: For information and literature relative to the care of babies, write to Baby Products Division, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Trial Tin of Powder will be sent free. 
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“MELLO-GLO Face Powder is wonderful. It stays on 
longer yet does not dry the skin or clog the pores.” 
ose Marie Wallace, appearing in “Rosalie”, 

New Amsterdam Theatre, N. Y. C. 








“The youthful bloom reproduced by MELLO-GLO 


Face Powder does not wear off so quickly. This new 


owder is delightful.” Carlotta Marino (acting in 
Pp 


Warner Bros. Pictures), 57 W. 58th St., N. Y. C 















**MELLO-GLO Face Powder keeps away that ugly shine 
which mats the velvety touch so essential to a youthful 


skin.’”’ Martha Marr, Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. C 





*“‘A marvelous discovery! MELLO-GLO Face Powder 
stays on longer and spreads so smoothly that not a 
single pore is visible.’”’ Peggy Blake, appearing in “‘Rio 
Rita”’, Lyric Theatre, N. Y. C. 


‘‘Mello-Glo 
is Wonderful” 
Say Famous Beauties 


7 peach-like glow of MELLO-GLO Face Pow- 
der does not wear off so quickly, for a secret 
French process makes it stay on longer. Its ex- 
clusive youth shade spreads so smoothly that not 
a single pore is visible. If your favorite store is out, 
ask them to get MELLO-GLO Face Powder for you 
or send us one dollar for a full-size box and Beauty 
Booklet. Address MELLO-GLO, Statler Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, a sample of this 
new wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 
MELLO-GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Dept. D. 
My name 
Address 
Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles. 


My dealer’s name 
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preferably of fur. You,’ he switched, 
rapidly pointing to the useful man, blue- 
baized, who shrank but let his great hands 
dangle, “will go out to the cabman. In- 
form him that if he accomplishes Grand 
Central by six o’clock he gets five dollars. 
If necessary I pay his police fine. We are 
leaving on the six o’clock train for British 
Columbia. Now scatter! Hurry. Git!” 

During the three minutes which fol- 
lowed, Angelica sat down easily before the 


fire and looked at her periwinkle blue © 


satin slippers. The young man stalked. 
Ten paces up—ten across—back to the 
starting point; dogged, savage, precise. 

“Miss Ames’ fur coat,” said Preston 
from the doorway. ‘‘Miss Ames’*suitable 
traveling hat.” 

“Stand up,” said the young man, ad- 
vancing upon Angelica with her coat, with 
her suitable hat. ‘And I warn you not to 
be childishly deliberate about it.” 

Angelica was childishly deliberate about 
it. Angelica sat. She adjusted her curl. 
She even tried to open her book. But the 
young man, advancing and terrible, pulled 
Angelica off her sofa. He jammed the 
suitable hat down over Angelica’s gold 
head, completely obliterating her curl. He 
stuffed Angelica into her raccoon coat as 
relentlessly as if she were a pillow going 
into a case. Then swinging her about, he 
ran her across the room. 


T THE doorway Angelica balked. She 
dug her heels into the Chinese rug and 
set her teeth. She stuck. She even grasped 
at the portiére. But the young man 
wrenched her free. He picked her up as 
easily, as impersonally as if she had been 
a dreadful child and carried her out into 
the wet. Major, with the bags, came run- 
ning just in the nick of time. Preston 
slammed shut the cab door. The young 
man, having dumped Angelica into a damp 
corner of the cab, wiped his forehead with 
a large handkerchief and consulted his 
wrist watch. 

In as straight a line as it could manage 
the train proceeded through the night to- 
ward Chicago. Dinner, by way of Major 
and a closed compartment door, Angelica 
had refused; but breakfast, on a day of 
driving spring rain, found her in her peri- 
winkle chiffon and her slippers and her 
curl, looking at Ohio through a dining-car 
window. 

No one else looked at Ohio. 
else looked at Angelica. 

“Eggs, Major?” asked Angelica, lifting 
a silver cover. 

“No, thank you, miss,” said Major, 
very prim. ‘The strawberries will do me.”’ 

“‘Nonsense, woman,” said Angelica, 
dishing up the eggs. ‘You'll need your 
strength. At Chicago we will elude the 
professor and turn back home. We aren’t 
really going to Vancouver, you know.” 

““Aren’t we, miss?”’ said Major, timid 
but very ladylike, sipping her coffee, re- 
membering to hold her little finger erect. 
‘* Are we kidnaped, miss? ”’ 

“Only in the professor’s mind,”’ said 
Angelica, eating hot buttered toast. 


Everyone 


““é 


D morning,”’ said a voice, young 
and masculine and cool directly 
above Angelica’s head. ‘“‘May one hope 
that you have slept well?’”’ 

In spite of herself Angelica glanced up. 
“The professor, Major,’ said Angelica, 
glancing down, “‘in dealing with a bitterly 
spoiled, flinty, obnoxious girl dares to hope 
that she has slept well. Has it occurred to 
you, Major, that professors are illogical?’’ 

“TI had hoped,” said the professor 
slowly at length, ‘‘that after the first 
shock you might prove to be big, fair- 
minded, generous, that you might begin to 
see things in their true proportions. But 
you won’t. Perhaps you can’t. Your soul 
is shriveled. You are cast ina mold. As 
I look at you now you are not even very 
pretty. Your skin is flawless and your 
eyes are heavenly and your mouth is a 
flower, but aman looks for something 
more than this; man looks for a woman. 
And you are—just a doll.” 


The professor was as impersonal as the 
winter sky at night. And after a moment 
he was gone. 

It rained in Chicago. Angelica did not 
make her escape at Chicago. She bor- 
rowed a quarter from Major and tele- 
phoned wildly, incoherently to Gertie 
McCord and to Henry Carruthers, but 
the professor was waiting when she came 
from the booth. 

“We shall manage our escapes at St. 
Paul, Major,’’ said Angelica that night on 
the St. Paul train. ‘I have a number of 
friends at St. Paul. We are not really go- 
ing to Vancouver, you know.” 

“I think we are, miss,’ said Major. 
“Wherever it is,’ she added. 

It rained at St. Paul. Angelica borrowed 
a quarter from Major and telephoned hur- 
riedly, incoherently to Kitty Anstruther 
and to George Perdue. But when she came 
from the booth the professor was waiting. 


NGELICA did not make her escape at 
Regina nor at Moose Jaw nor at Medi- 
cine Hat. She did not even make her es- 
cape at Glacier, where she tramped the 
platform in the wet. ‘You'll take cold,” 
the professor said abruptly, violently. 
“Why do you worry me so? Why do you 
get between me and my life? I was manag- 
ing to exist until the cablegram came from 
your father. Why couldn’t he have left me 
alone?”’ 

Angelica said nothing. She looked up 
toward the Illecillewaet. Finally she 
shrugged. 

*“Why did you look at me back there at 
Miss Symmes’?”’ continued the professor, 
his young face white and driven and rain 
washed and hopeless. ‘‘ You looked at meas 
if—as if You—looked at me. From 
the beginning—every time I had the class. 
The figures used to whirl before my eyes. 
The other girls The room used to 
dance—jig, jig—I could see nothing but 
you, feel nothing but you—looking at me.”’ 

Angelica did not look at him now. She 
looked up toward the Illecillewaet. 

“Was it just to make me a victim?” 
demanded the professor, kneading his 
hat in his hands, torturing it. “Just to 
make another man fall—go crazy—like 
young Endicott? Why, out of all the 
men in America, did your father pick on 
me as a bodyguard? ‘I do not understand 
you. I do not understand your father. 
But between you I am lost.” 

“Lost,” echoed Angelica softly: ‘Lost.’’ 

“Why? Why? Why?” begged the pro- 
fessor. “I can’t eat—I can’t sleep ee 

Angelica looked up toward the Illecil- 
lewaet. Then she shrugged. 











‘ 


‘ ELL—you made me ridiculous be- 

fore the class, before all my little 
playmates,” she said finally. ‘‘ Right before 
their snapping eyes. When I was innocently 
figuring A to Bon a trapezoid and you were 
standing close by watching. You stooped 
and kissed my hair. And you said—right 
before their snapping ears—‘ Darling —dar- 
ling—we were born just to marry each 
other.” And Miss Symmes came in. And 
you nearly lost your job.” 

Angelica was very pale, looking up to- 
ward the Illecillewaet. She was very 
lovely and very angry. The whistle blew. 
“No one had ever—dared—to kiss me— 
like that—before,” she added breath- 
lessly. ‘‘I don’t allow—people—to make 
me ridiculous.” 

The whistle blew. 

“T didn’t know,” said the professor 
slowly, as if the words hurt, as if breathing 
hurt, as if living hurt, “‘that there was 
anyone as cruel as you—in the world.” 

The whistle squawked, shrilled, lost its 
temper. A bell rang. The conductor 
waved his arm and stamped on the plat- 
form. They had to run for it. Angelica 
did not make her escape at Glacier. Nor 
at Banff. Nor at Lake Louise. She did 
not even make her escape at Vancouver. 

It rained at Vancouver. The streets 
dripped. The taxicab splashed through 
mud. Major sneezed and looked ahead 
through the blurred window. 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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GIRL 


‘Patented Knit Copper 
Sponge Ball instantly 
_ cleans pots and pans and 
does 243 other household 


| chores. I O 


at Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, at all other 5 and 10's, 
at Department, Hardware and 








Here’s a sedret. With Chore 
Girl helping with your work in 
the kitchen you can have much 
more time for\all those things 
you want to do.| She cleans pots 
and pans like magic. So quickly 
you will be amazed. So beauti- 
fully you will be Uelighted. 
Made of copper and can’t rust. 
No tiny sharp splinters to prick 
your fingers and enter food. Sav- 
_ ing of soap and cleaners. Usable 
to the last shred. 


The CHORE\BOY 


_ theimproved copper-clad C9) 
shrinkless scouring mit / 
for cleaning pots and \~it 
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The men of your family will be particularly pleased with Form Cake for dessert 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


Delicious Breads— 


to vary the hot weather menu 


LANNING meals is never harder work 

than in mid-summer, for the heat makes 
even the heartiest appetite languid and ca- 
pricious. But even in torrid weather a little 
surprise does a great deal for a meal. 


And now your baker places at your com- 
mand a long series of delightful surprises: 
dainty, crusty brown rolls; sweet buns 
varied by means of nuts, jelly, icing and 
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Form Cake has a flavor 
blended delightfully of citron, 
ground almonds and mace 


YOUR OWN 






Raisin Breap is made both with 
and without icing 


BAKER 


raisins; beautifully baked loaves of rye, whole 
wheat, raisin and white bread and a dozen 
or more of the most fascinating coffee cakes, 
so rich and delicious they are desserts, com- 
plete in themselves. 

More and more it is becoming the fashion 
to offer a choice of several different kinds of 
bread at the same meal—for variety is now 
recognized as the most potent of appetizers. 





WHoLewHeaT Brean is splendid 
for growing children 


MAKES THESS 


DELICIOUS 


Shopping for bread is great fun! Both your baker 
and your grocer offer so many interesting varieties 


Ask your Baker or Grocer 
for their “Specials” 


VERY one of your baker’s breads has a 

uniformly tender crust and a wonderfully 
even texture because he has daily experience in 
baking and because. his oven is scientifically 
adjusted for perfect results. He uses fine ingre- 
dients and blends them with the utmost skill 
and care. 

Either your baker or your grocer can now sup- 
ply a great variety of delicious breads for every 
occasion. Ask for their “specials.” Thirty thou- 
sand bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast. The 
Fleischmann Company. Offices in all principal cities. 


BREADS 
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Women like the new Ford because it is so safe— 
so sure—so easy to handle 


HE joy of driving the new Ford comes not 
. gree from its speed—its safety—its com- 
fort—the pride you take in its beauty of line 
and color—but also from the pleasure it puts 
into motoring. 

Instantly you start away for your first ride, 
you have a feeling that here is an unusually 
alert and capable car. That here is a car fully 
equal to every need and emergency. That here 
is a car with a new eagerness to go. A new 
aliveness. A new responsiveness in traffic, on 
hills, and on the open road. - 

As the days go by, you will find yourself 
developing a real friendliness for the new Ford 
—a growing pride that is deeper and more per- 
sonal than just an acknowledgment of faithful 
service. 

You long to be behind the wheel—to drive 
for the sheer joy of driving—to know again 


the sense of power, security and complete con- 
trol that is yours when you ride in this great 
new car. 

For here, at a low price, is everything you 
want or need in a modern automobile... 
beautiful low lines and choice of colors. . . 
strength and safety because of the steel bodies, 
Triplex shatter-proof safety glass windshield, 
and four-wheel brakes . . . ample 
power and speed for every hill and 
emergency because of the 40-horse- 
power engine . . . quick accelera- 
tion . . . exceptional comfort be- 


cause of the new transverse springs, 
Houdaille shock absorbers, and the 
generous room provided for all passengers 

. ease of control because of the multiple 
dry-disc clutch and the standard selective gear 
shift which works so smoothly and silently, 





Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


short turning radius, and remarkable ease in 
steering . .. the economy of 20 to 30 miles per 
gallon of gasoline depending on your speed 
. . . freedom from mechanical trouble because 
of Ford engineering principles and the endur- 
ing quality that has been built into every part 
of the car. 

Telephone the nearest Ford dealer and ask 
him to bring the new Ford to your 
home for a demonstration. Drive it 
yourself—through thickest traffic, 
on steepest hills, over roughest 
roads. By its performance you will 
know that there is nothing quite 
like it in design, quality and price. 

The Roadster sells for $385; Phaeton, $395; 
Tudor Sedan, $495; Coupe, $495; Business 
Coupe, $495; Sport Coupe, with rumble seat, 
$550. CAI prices are F. O. B. Detroit.) 
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““Why does Mr. O’Hara ride out there 
in the wet, miss?’”’ asked’ Major. 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,”’ said 
Angelica with a shiver. ‘‘ Tonight we shall 
be well rid of him, Major. For good, 
Major. Forever. Tonight he will be ut- 
terly gone.” 

“Poor lad,’”’ said Major. 

The docks at Vancouver were dripping. 
A wet wind drove through them from end 
to end. 

Professor, Ames stood, bearded and 
square, beneath the signboard lettered 
“A,” patiently awaiting his turn. Profes- 
sor Ames’ coat collar was turned up and 
his hat brim was turned down. His eyes 
were clear and bright and observant. He 
smoked a brier pipe and discussed with his 
friend Michaelson, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., of 
the University of Heidelberg, Michael- 
son’s theory concerning turritellas. 

Down the dock came a little procession. 
A tall young man, bareheaded, distinctive, 
with a suggestion of driving force about 
him, was pushing a swift way through the 
crowd. With him came a neat elderly 
woman in a black beehive hat. Between 
the two, supported by the two, regardless of 
the crowd, stumbling along in rubbers, ina 
torn chiffon dress, in a raccoon coat, witha 
perfect hat jammed down over one eye, 
came a girl. She had all she could do to 
stumble along between them. And she 
was crying silently, openly, uncontrollably 
asshecame. “Angelica!” cried Professor 
Ames in a choked voice, in a shocked voice. 
“Angelica—my darling—my dove—my 
poor little honey lamb!”’ 

The girl was beyond speech, beyond 
pride, beyond hope. In her father’s arms, 
gathered close, sheltered, hidden, she 
clung as to a rock. 


as EAR father, don’t let him go,’’ she 

whispered into her father’s ear. 
“Dear father, make him continue to love 
me. 

Professor Ames kissed her cheek, patted 
her perfect hat, unfolded a clean handker- 
chief and wiped her face with it as softly, 
as tenderly as he had wiped her little-girl 
face years ago. Professor Ames let her 
sob her heart out there on the wet dock. 
But his eyes, as he raised them at length 
to young O’Hara’s face, were twin ques- 
tion marks, twin boring beams of light. 

“Well, my boy,” said Professor Ames at 
last to young O’Hara. ‘So I had you in 
trig at Cambridge.”’ 

“Yes, sir,”” said young O’Hara, standing 
straight and stiff and white-faced as a sol- 
dier facing a firing squad. 


‘And recently you became instructor of 
mathematics at Miss Symmes’ school for 
young ladies in New York—a very fine 
job.” 

“Yes, sir,” said young O’Hara. 

“So. And in your class at Miss Symmes’ 
you found my daughter, and my daughter 
made you—love her?”’ 

““T—loved her, sir. 
me.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes she did,’’ said Professor Ames. 
He thrust one hand deep into his great- 
coat pocket and brought forth three folded 
papers. ‘‘Read these,’’ he said briefly. 
“Begin with Number One. Proceed 
through Number Two. Finish with Num- 
ber Three.”’ 

The paper, Number One, was an ar- 
raignment. 


She didn’t make 


“TEAR father,’’ Angelica had cabled to 

Sumatra. ‘“Comehome. I need you. 
If I had been permitted to be with you all 
my life I could not have been sucha shrimp. 
I study your book daily. I have bound it 
in black and gold brocade. I love you. I 
honor you. Idepend upon you. Angelica.” 

Number Two, was a confession. 

“‘Dear father,’ Angelica had cabled to 
Hong-Kong, ‘‘my heart is breaking. He 
does not come near me. Instructor of 
mathematics at Miss Symmes’. When he 
kissed me he nearly lost his job but I went 
to Miss Symmes and said I made him do 
it. So I got expelled instead. I did make 
him do it. Angelica.” 

Number Three was an appeal. 

“Dear father,” Angelica had cabled to 
Yokohama, “‘ Derek O’Hara. You had him 
in trig at Cambridge. Tall. Black-haired. 
Poor. Well-bred. Careless. Frightfully 
clever. A volcano of emotion. A monu- 
ment of intellect. I shall die unless I marry 
him. Cannot you bring us together? You 
are so clever yourself. Think of a way. 
Save for me my happiness. I love him so 
desperately. Angelica.” 

Young O’Hara looked at the professor 
mutely as he finished reading the papers, 
and for one who was a volcano of emotions 
and a monument of intellect he looked for 
the moment almost stupid. 

“Does she—really understand, sir?” 
stammered young O’Hara. 

‘‘My boy,” said Professor Ames dryly, 
“there are some questions which I find 
myself unable to answer, strange as it may 
seem. Suppose you ask her—she seems 
to be here.”’ 

Angelica did not make her escape at 
Vancouver. Angelica did not make her 
escape at all. And Professor Ames asked 
no questions. For, after all, Professor 
Ames carried the answers in his head. 


eer, 


(Continued from Page 30) 


minutes at least. 
didn’t come soon 

They must spread a blanket down 
there, and he would throw the pictures out. 
And then he uttered a groan. The flames 
had got the other Corot. The poor thing! 
Wrenching off the Monet he ran to the 
head of the stairs. Two frightened maids 
in coats over their nightgowns, and their 
necks showing, were halfway up. 

“Here!” he cried. ‘‘Take,this picture, 
and keep your heads. Miss Fleur and the 
boy out?” 

"Yes, ir.°” 

“Have you telephoned?” 

Les. ar. 

“Get me an extinguisher; and all of you 
hold a blanket spread beneath the window, 
down there, to catch the pictures as I throw 
them down. Don’t be foolish—there’s no 
danger! Where’s Riggs?” 

_He went back into the gallery. Oh-h! 
T here went his precious little Degas! And 
with rage in his heart Soames ran again at 
the wall and snatched at his other Gau- 
guin. If ever he had beaten Dumetrius, it 
was over that highly colored affair. As if 


If that fellow Riggs 





grateful to him, the picture came away 


neatly in his scorched and trembling hands. 
He stacked it, and stood for a moment 
choked and breathless. So long as he 
could breathe up here in the draft be- 
tween the opened door and window, he 
must go on getting them off the wall. 

It wouldn’t take long to throw them out. 
The Bonnington and the Turner—that 
fellow Turner wouldn’t have been so fond 
of flames if he’d known what they were 
like. Each time now that he went to the 
wall his lungs felt as if they couldn’t stand 
another journey. But they must! 

‘ead t 

Fleur with an extinguisher! 

*‘“Godown! Goout!” hecried. ‘‘D’you 
hear! Go out of the house! Get that 
blanket spread, and make them hold it 
tight.” 

“Dad! Let me! I must!” 

“Go down!” cried Soames again, and 
pushed her to the stairs. He watched her 
to the bottom, then dashed the nozzle of 
the extinguisher on the floor and again 
sprayed the fire. He put out the bureau, 
and attacked the flames on the far wall. 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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4~/hose Lippy Sandwiches 
4 Betty makes"/ 


1? 


“We want some of Betty’s!” they always 
clamored when lunches were unpacked. 
And the other women were a bit envious 
until one day they laughingly held her 


up and demanded the secret. 


“W hy, it’s Durkee’s Salad Dressing—‘the 
most useful mayonnaise’”, she finally 
admitted. “It has the most gorgeous flavor 
and makes wonderful sandwich spreads. 
We used it in hundreds of ways in our 
Domestic Science Course — wherever a 
distinctive flavor was needed.” 


The difference is 


in the flavor — 


Yes, Durkee flavor IS different. There’s 
nothingelselike it, because it hastheunique, 
piquant zest of rare spices, blended satin- 
smooth with the other ingredients of real 
old-fashioned goodness. Made by Durkee 
from the same famous recipe for three gen- 
erations—always exactly the same—always 
smartly appetizing. 


No flat, oily taste — no uncertainties and 
bother of home-mixed dressings, Durkee’s 
is always ready for the zestful salad or sand- ‘ 
wich, asa savory sauce withcold or hot meats 
and fish, and for endless tasty dishes in emer- 
gencies or in utilizing leftovers. 


Buy the large size bottle for economy 


(‘alad Dressing 


“the most useful mayonnaise” 


S 





E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. J 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

Send me FREE copy of the unique new Durkee 
Calendar-Recipe Book (full of helpful information). 
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unique 


FREE 
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Oh mammy 
Its Tike a looking lass 


Just like a mirror, the gleaming table top reflects 
her face. Mammy’s deft fingers and Fuller Furniture 
Polish have quickly removed the film of dullness 





from this precious surface 
right before childish eyes. 


To know the new magic of 
this Fuller Polish, let the 
Fuller Man show you how it 
will refresh your own choice 
furniture. 


You are sure to be pleased 
with quick return of beauty 
to costly finishes of tables, 
pianos, Victrolas, radio 
cabinets, chairs, bedroom 
furniture, and the other 
choice pieces in your home. 


It takes scarcely any rubbing 
for a real polish. A little 
goes a long way. It is not 
sticky or messy to apply. 
Does not leave a gummy 
coating to catch dirt and 
dust. Takes off finger-prints 
and bluish marks. It is just 


working wonders 


such a polish as you have 
always wanted to keep your 
furniture and woodwork 
appearing their best. Like 
Fuller Brushes, it is a wel- 
come aid to busy women in 
ten million homes. 


Fuller Furniture Polish may be had 
only from the Fuller Man. If you 
wish this or any other phase of 
Fuller Service before his next reg- 
ular call, do this: ’Phone the 
Fuller Brush Branch Office in your 
city or write direct to The Fuller 
Brush Co.,3596MainSt., Hartford, 

Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co. 

Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. ) Be sure also 
to ask for free booklet, ‘“The 
Cleaning Problems of the Home.” 





We have a real opportunity for a few more 

high class men in each community to meet 

the demands of the ever broadening Fuller 

service. Such men will find it of profit 
to write us. 
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FULLER BIR 





45 BRUSHES - 69 USES - HEAD TO 


FOOT - CELLAR 


SASL SUM AM faa 


FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Genuine 
FuLter Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


fulles 


Look for both! 
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(Continued from Page 89) 


He could hardly hold the heavy thing, and 
when it dropped empty he could barely 
see. But again he had gained on the fire. 
If only he could hold on! 

And then he saw that his Harpignies 
was gone—such a beauty! That wanton 
loss gave him strength. And rushing up to 
the wall—the long wall now—he detached 
picture after picture. But the flames were 
creeping back again, persistent as hell it- 
self. He couldn’t reach the Sisley and the 
Picasso, high in the corner there, couldn’t 
face the flames so close, for if he slipped 
against the wall he would be done. They 
must go! But he’d have the Daumier! 
His favorite—perhaps his very favorite. 
Safe! Gasping, and avidly drinking the 
fresher air, he could see from the window 
that they had the blanket down there now 
stretched between four maids, holding 
each a corner. 


OLD tight!’ hecried; and tipped the 
Daumier out. Hewatched it falling. 

What a thing to do to a picture! The 
blanket dipped with the weight, but held. 

“Hold it tighter!’’ he shouted. ‘Look 
out!”’? And over went the Gauguin South 
Sea girl. Picture after picture he tipped 
from the sill; and picture after picture, 
they took them from the blanket and laid 
them on the grass. 

When he had tipped them all he turned 
to take the situation in. The flames had 
caught the floor now, in the corner, and 
were spreading fast along the beams. 

The engines would be in time tosave the 
right-hand wall. The left-hand wall was 
hopeless, but most of the pictures there 
he’d saved. It was the long wall where 
the flames were beginning to get hold; he 
must go for that now. He ran as near to 
the corner as he dared and seized the Mor- 
land. It was hot to his touch, but he got 
it—six hundred pounds’ worth of white 
pony. He had promised it a good home! 
He tipped it from the window and saw it 
pitch headlong into the blanket. 

“My word!”’ 

Behind him in the doorway, that fellow 
Riggs at last, in shirt and trousers, with 
two extinguishers and an open mouth. 

“Shut your mouth,” he gasped, ‘‘and 
spray that wall!” 

He watched the stream and the flames 
recoiling from it. How he hated those in- 
exorable red tongues. Ah! That was giv- 
ing them pause! ‘‘Now another! Save 
the Courbet! Sharp!” 

Again the stream spurted and the flames 
recoiled. Soames dashed for the Courbet. 
The glass had gone, but the picture was 
not harmed yet; he wrenched it away. 

“That’s the last of the bloomin’ ex- 
tinguishers, sir,’”’ he heard Riggs mutter. 

“Here, then!” he called. ‘Pull the pic- 
tures off that wall and tip them out of the 
window one by one. Mind you hit the 


? 


blanket. Stir your stumps! 


HE: TOO, stirred his stumps, watching 
the discouraged flames regaining their 
lost ground. The two of them ran breath- 
less to the wall, wrenched, ran back to the 
window, and back again—and the flames 
gained all the time. 

“That top one,” said Soames; ‘‘I must 
have that! Get on that chair. Quick! 
No, P’lldo it. Lift me! I can’t reach!” 

Uplifted in the grip of that fellow, 
Soames detached his precious Maris, 
bought the very day the whole world broke 
into flames. ‘‘ Murder of the archduke!”’ 
He could hear them at it now. A fineday; 
the sunlight coming in at the window of his 
cab, and he light-hearted, with that bar- 
gain on his knee. And there it went, 
pitching down! Ah! Whata way to treat 
pictures! 

“Come on!” he gasped. 
“Better go down, sir! It’s gettin’ too 
thick now.” 

“No!” said Soames. ‘‘Come on!” 

Three more pictures salved. 

If you don’t go down, sir, I’ll ’ave to 
carry you—you been up ’ere too long.” 
“Nonsense!” gasped Soames. ‘Come 


on!” 


4c», 


Ooray! The engines!” 

Soames stood still; besides the pumping 
of his heart and lungs he could hear an- 
other sound. Riggs seized his arm. 

“Come along, sir; when they begin to 
play there’ll be a proper smother.” 

Soames pointed through the smoke. 

“IT must have that one,” he gasped. 
“Help me. It’s heavy.” 

The Vendimia copy stood on an easel. 
Soames staggered up to it. Half carrying 
and half dragging, he bore that Spanish 
effigy of Fleur toward the window. 

“Now lift!’”’ They lifted till it balanced 
on the sill. 

““Come away there!”’ called a voice from 
the doorway. 

“Tip!” gasped Soames, but arms seized 
him, he was carried to the door, down the 
stairs, into the air, half conscious. He 
came to himself in a chair on the veranda. 
He could see the helmets of firemen and 
hear a hissing sound. His lungs hurt him, 
his eyes smarted terribly, and his hands 
were scorched, but he felt drugged and 
drowsy and triumphant in spite of all his 
aches and smarting. 


HE grass, the trees, the cool river under 

the moon! What a nightmare it had 

been up there among his pictures—his 

poor pictures! But .he had saved them! 

And suddenly it seemed to Soames that 

he must see to things again. They’d go 
the wrong way to 
work with all that 


Mr. Soames Forsyte’s house at Mapledur- 

ham. It was extinguished by fire engines 

from Reading, and most of the valuable pic- 

tures were saved. Mr. Forsyte, who was in 

residence, fought the fire before the firemen 

were on the spot, and, single-handed, res- 

cued many of the pictures, throwing them 

out of the window of the gallery into a 

blanket which was held stretched out on the . 
lawn below. 

Unfortunately, after the engines had ar- 
rived, he was struck on the head by the 
frame of a picture falling from the window 
of the gallery, which is on the second floor, 
and rendered unconscious. In view of his 
age and his exertions during the fire, very 
little hope is entertained of his recovery. No- 
body else was injured, and no other part of 
the mansion was reached by the flames. 


AY ING down his fork, old Gradman took 
his napkin and passed it over a brow 
which had grown damp. Replacing it on 
the table, he pushed away his chop and 
took up the paper again. You never knew 
what to believe nowadays, but the para- 
graph was uncommonly sober; and he 
dropped it with a gesture singularly like 
the wringing of hands. 

When he reached The Shelter in a sta- 
tion fly, with a bag full of night things and 
papers, it was getting on for six o’clock. 
He was met in the hall by that young man, 
Mr. Michael Mont, whom he remembered 
as making jokes about serious things; it 
was to be hoped he wouldn’t do it now! 

**Ah! Mr. Grad- 
man; so good of 





water! He stag- 
gered to his feet. 


you to come. No! 
They hardly ex- 


He could see bet- as pect him to recover 

ter now. Fleur? oyixteen consciousness; it 

Ah! There she was a terrible 

was, standing by By JEAN TayLor knock. But if he 

herself—too near does he’s sure to 
! 

the house! And a ae want to see you, 


what a mess on the 
lawn—firemen— 
engines—the 
maids, that fellow 
Riggs—the hose 
laid to the river— 
plenty of water 
anyway! They 
mustn’t hurt the 
pictures with that 
water! Fools! He 
knew it! Why, 
they were squirt- 
ing the untouched 
wall. Squirting 
through both 
windows. There 
was no need of | 
that. The right- 
hand window | 
only—only! He 
stumbled up to the 
fireman. 

“Not that wall! 
Not that! That 
wall’s all right. 
Shoot at the cen- 
ter!’’ The fireman 
shifted the angle of 
his arm, and 


today! 


violins; 


sweet, 





ocean’s summer blue 
Whips through the wire grass, 
up and down the beach; 
The madcap waves come romp- 
ing, jostling in; 
Our tugging awnings billow, 
waver, slap! 
Our twirling wooden sailor 
churns his oars— 
Excitement’s in the very air 


There will be dancing at the inn 
tonight . .. 
A moor-soothed sea, and muted 


Rapt melodies, unutterably 


Thrilling the murmurous fields, 
the breathing trees; 

Orange windows, swaying 
shadows on the porch— 

Oh, do you think my mother'll 
let me go? 


even if he can’t 
speak. We’ve got 
your room ready. 
Will you have 
some tea?” 

Yes, he could 
relish a cup of 
tea—he could in- 


deed! ‘‘Miss 
Fleur?”’ 
E HAD drunk 


| a nice hot cup 
of tea when he saw 
a figure in the 
doorway— Miss 
Fleur herself. 
Why, what a face! 
She came forward 
and took his hand. 
And, almost un- 
consciously, old 
Gradman lifted his 
other hand and 
imprisoned hers 
between his two. 
““My dear,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘I feel for 
you. I remember 
you asa little girl.”’ 








Soames saw the jet 
strike the right- 
hand corner of the sill. The Vendimia! 
Dislodged by the stream of water, it was 
tilting forward! And Fleur! Standing 
right under, looking up. She must see 
it, and she wasn’t moving! It flashed 
through Soames that she wanted to be 
killed. Did she want to be killed? 

“It’s falling!”’ he cried. ‘‘Look out! 
Look out!”’ And just as if he had seen 
her about to throw herself under a car he 
darted forward, pushed her with his out- 
stretched arms, and fell. 

The thing had struck him to the earth. 


a 
LD Gradman, off the Poultry, eating 
his daily chop, took up the early edi- 


tion of the evening paper, er to him 
with that collation. 


FIRE IN A PICTURE GALLERY. WELL-KNOWN 
CONNOISSEUR SEVERELY INJURED 


A fire, the cause of which is unknown, 
broke out last night in the picture gallery of 


She only an- 
swered: ‘‘ Yes, Mr. 
Gradman,”’ and it seemed to him funny. 
She took him to his room and left him 
there. He had never been in such a pleas- 
ant bedroom, with flowers and a nice 
smell, and a bathroom all to himself— 
really quite unnecessary. And to think 
that two doors off Mr. Soames was lying 
as good as gone! 

Lucky the will was quite straightfor- 
ward. Annuity to Mrs. F., and the rest to 
his daughter for life, remainder to her chil- 
dren in equal shares. Only one child at 
present, but there’d be others, no doubt, 
with all that money. 

Dear! What a sight of money there was 
in the family altogether, and yet, of the 
present generation, Mr. Soames was the 
only warm man. It was all divided up 
now, and none of the young ones seemed 
to make any. 

He would have to keep a tight hand on 
the estates, or they’d be wanting their 
capital out, and Mr. Soames wouldn’t ap- 
prove of that! To think that he should 


outlive Mr. Soames! And something in- 
corruptibly faithful within that puggy 
face and thick figure, something that for 
two generations had served and never ex- 
pected more than it had got, so moved Old 
Gradman that he subsided on the window 
seat with the words “I’m quite upset!” 

He was still sitting there with his head 
on his hand, and darkness thickening out- 
side, when, with a knock on the door, that 
young man said, “‘Mr. Gradman, will you 
come down for dinner, or would you like it 
up here?”’ 

“Up here, if it’s all the same to you. 
Cold beef and pickles or anything there 
is, and a glass of stout, if it’s quite con- 
venient.” 

The young man drew nearer. 

“You must feel it awfully, Mr. Grad- 
man, having known him so long. Not an 
easy man to know, but one felt ——”’ 

Something gave way in Gradman and 
he spoke: 

“Ah! I knew him from a little boy— 
took him to his first school—taught him 
how to draw a lease—never knew him to 
do a shady thing; very reserved man, Mr. 
Soames, but no better judge of an in- 
vestment, except his Uncle Nicholas. He 
had his troubles, but he never said any- 
thing of them; good son to his father— 
good brother to his sisters—good father to 
his child, as you know, young man.” 

“As I know,” repeated Michael. ‘And 
very good to me.” 


OT much of a churchgoer, I’m afraid, 

but straight as adie. Never one to 
wear his ’eart on his sleeve; a little un- 
comfortable sometimes, maybe, but you 
could depend on him. I’m sorry for your 
young wife, young man—I am that. ’Ow 
did it ’appen?”’ 

“She was standing below the window 
when the picture fell, and didn’t seem to 
realize. He pushed her out of the way, 
and it hit him instead.” 

“Why! What a thing!” 

“Yes. She can’t get over it.” 

Gradman looked up at the young man’s 
face in the twilight. “You mustn’t be 
down-’earted,”” he said. ‘‘She’ll come 
round. Misfortunes will happen. The 
family’s been told, Isuppose. There’s just 
one thing, Mr. Michael—his first wife, 
Mrs. Irene, that married Mr. Jolyon after; 
she’s still living, they say; she might like 
to send a message that bygones were by- 
gones, in case he came round.” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Gradman, I don’t. 
know.” 

““*Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass’—— ’E was greatly 
attached to ’er at one time.” 

“So I believe, but there are things 
that —— Still, Mrs. Dartie knows her 
address, if you like to ask her. She’s here, 
you know.” 

“Tl turn it over. I remember Mrs. 
Irene’s wedding—very pale she was; a 
beautiful young woman too.” 

“T believe so.” 

“The present one being French, I sup- 
pose she shows her feelings. However, if 
he’s unconscious ——”’ It seemed to him 
that the young man’s face looked funny, 
and he added: “I’ve never heard much of 
her. Not very happy with his wives, I’m 
afraid, he hasn’t been.” 

““Some men aren’t, you know, Mr. Grad- 
man. It’s being too close, I suppose.” 


H!” SAID Gradman. “It’s one thing 

or the other, and that’s a fact. Mrs. 

G. and I have never had a difference—not 

to speak of, in fifty-two years, and that’s 

going back, asthesayingis. Well, I mustn’t 

keep you from Miss Fleur. She'll need 

cosseting. Just cold beef and a pickle. 

You'll let me know if I’m wanted—any 

time, day or night. And if Mrs. Dartie’d 
like to see me, I’m at her service.” 

The talk had done him good. That 
young man was a nicer young feller than 
he’d thought. He felt that he could almost 
relish a pickle. After he had done so a 
message came. Would he go to Mrs. Dartie 
in the drawing-room? 

Winifred Dartie was sitting on a sofa be- 
fore a wood fire. She rose and took his 
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Superintendent Chef August Scheuber in the aluminum-equipped galley of the Matson liner Maui 


Sun-drenched days and star-showered nights pass 
swiftly on the Matson liners bound for Hawaii. It 
would be a dull voyager who could spare a moment’s 
thought for the galley where expert chefs labor to dull the 
edge of ever-sharp appetites. 


But good food there must be—and is. And some little credit 
for it 1s given by the Matson Navigation Company to the 
fact that they cook everything in aluminum. Aluminum, 
they add, is easy to clean and light to handle, retains heat 
admirably and wears indefinitely. 





Many others like to testify to aluminum’s superiority— 
hospitals, hotels, housewives innumerable. The efficient, 
economical ‘‘modern metal’’ has become the foundation equip- 
ment of good kitchens everywhere. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 
MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 





On Luxurious Ocean Liners 





ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send booklet, ““The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,”’ to address written below: 











hand. “Such a comfort to see you, Grad- 
man,” she said. ‘‘ You’re the oldest friend 
we have.” Her face looked strange—as if 
she wanted to cry and had forgotten how. 
He had known her as a child, as a fashion- 
able young woman; he had helped to draw 
her marriage settlement, and had shaken 
his head over her husband many a time. 
““A good cry,” he said, ‘‘would do you 
good, and I shouldn’t blame you. But we 
mustn’t say die. Mr. Soames has a good 
constitution, and it’s not as if he drank; 
perhaps he’ll pull round after all.” 


HE shook her head. Her face had a 
square grim look that reminded him of 
her old Aunt Ann. Underneath all her 
fashionableness she’d borne a lot; she had, 
when he came to think of it. 

“‘It struck him here,”’ she said; ‘‘a slant- 
ing blow on the right of the head. I shall 
miss him terribly; he’s the only ——’” 
Gradman patted her hand. 

““Ye-es, ye-es! But we must look on the 
bright side. If he comes round, I shall be 
there.”” What exact comfort he thought 
this was, he could not have made clear. 

“I did wonder,” he went on, “‘ whether he 
would like Mrs. Irene 
told. I don’t like the 
idea of his going with 
a grudge on his mind. 
It’s an old story, of 
course, but at the Judg- 
ment Day ——”’ 

A faint smile was 
lost in the square lines 
round Winifred’s 
mouth. ‘‘We needn’t 
bother him with that, 
Gradman; it’s out of 
fashion.” 

Gradman emitted a 
sound as though, 
within him, faith and 
respect for the family 
he had served for sixty years had bumped 
against each other. “‘ Well, you know best,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘but I shouldn’t like him to go 
with anything on his conscience.” 

“It’s on her conscience, Gradman.”’ 

Gradman stared at a Dresden shepherd- 
ess. “In a case of forgivin’, you never 
know. I wanted to speak to him, too, 
about his steel shares; they’re not all they 
might be. But we must just take our 
chance, I suppose. I’m glad your father 
was spared. Mr. James would have taken 
on. It won’t be like the same world again 
if Mr. Soames ——”’ 

She had put her hand up to her mouth 
and turned away. Fashion had dropped 
from her thickened figure. And, much 
affected, Gradman turned to the door. 
“‘Shan’t leave my clothes off, in case I’m 
wanted. I’ve got everything here. Good 
night.” 


E WENT upstairs again, tiptoeing 

past that door and, entering his room, 
switched on the light. They had taken 
away the pickles, turned his bed down, laid 
his flannel nightgown out. They took a lot 
of trouble! And sinking on his knees he 
prayed in a muffled murmur, varying the 
usual words, and ending: ‘‘And for Mr. 
Soames, O Lord, I specially commend him 
body and soul. Forgive him his trespasses, 
and deliver him from all ’ardness of ’eart 
and impurities before he goes hence, and 
make him as a little lamb again, that he 
may find favor in Thy sight. Thy faithful 
servant. Amen.” 

And for some time after he had finished 
he remained kneeling on the very soft car- 
pet, breathing in the familiar reek of flan- 
nel and old times. He rose easier in his 
mind. Removing his boots, laced and 
square-toed, and his old frock coat, he put 
on his gown and shut the window to keep 
out the night air. 

Then, taking the eiderdown, he placed 
a large handkerchief over his bald head, 
and, switching off the light, sat down in 
the armchair with the eiderdown over his 
knees. What an ’ush after London, to be 
sure. So quiet you could hear yourself 
think! 


For some reason he thought of Queen 
Victoria’s first Jubilee, when he was a 





— 


youngster of forty, and Mr. James had 
given him and Mrs. G. two seats. They 
had seen the whole thing—first chop—the 
Guards and the procession, the carriages, 
the horses, the Queen and the Royal 
Family. A beautiful summer day—a real 
summer that; not like the summers lately. 
And everything going on, as if it’d go on 
forever, with consols at nearly par if he 
remembered, and all goin’ to church regu- 
lar. And only that same year, a bit later, 
Mr. Soames had had his first upset. 

And another memory came. Queer he 
should remember that tonight, with Mr. 
Soames lying there; must have been quite 
soon after the Jubilee too! Going with a 
lease that wouldn’t bear to wait to Mr. 
Soames’ private house, Montpelier Square, 
and being shown into the dining room, and 
hearing someone singing and playing on 
the pianner. He had opened the door to 
listen. 


HY—he could remember the words 
now! About ‘‘lying on the grass,’ “I 
die, I faint, I fail,” “‘ the champaign odors,” 
“something on your cheek” and some- 
thing ‘“‘pale.”” Fancy that! And suddenly 
the door had opened 
and out she’d come— 
Mrs. Irene—in a 
frock—ah! 
“‘ Are you waiting for 
‘Mr. Forsyte? Won’t 
you come in and have 
some tea?’’ And he’d 
gone in and had tea, 
sitting on the edge of a 
chair that didn’t look 
too firm, all gilt and 
spindly. And she on 
the sofa in that frock, 
pouring it out, and say- 
ing, ‘‘Are you fond of 
music, then, Mr. Grad- 
man?” Soft, a soft 
look, with her dark eyes and her hair- 
not red and not what you’d call gold—but 
like a turned leaf—um—a beautiful young 
woman, sad and sort of sympathetic in the 
face. He could see her now! 

And then Mr. Soames coming in, and 
her face all closing up, like—like a book. 
Queer, to remember that tonight! ae 
Dear me! How dark and quiet it 
was! That poor young daughter that it 
was all about—it was to be ’oped she’d 
sleep! Ye-es! And what would Mrs. G. 
say if she could see him sitting in a chair 
like this, with his teeth in too. Ah! Well— 
she’d never seen Mr. Soames, never seen 
the family—Maria hadn’t! But what an 
’ush! And slowly but surely old Grad- 
man’s mouth fell open, and he broke the 
hush. 

Beyond the closed window the moon 
rode up, a full and brilliant moon, so that 
the stilly darkened country dissolved into 
shape and shadows, and the owls hooted, 
and, far off, a dog bayed; and flowers in 
the garden became each a little presence 
in a nighttime carnival graven into still- 
ness; and on the gleaming river every 
fallen leaf that drifted down carried a 
moonbeam. While above, the trees stayed, 
quiet, measured and illumined, quiet as 
the very sky, for there was no wind. 


XLI 


HERE was only just life in Soames. 
Two nights and two days they had 
waited, watching the unmoving bandaged 
head. Specialists had come, given their 
verdict, ‘“‘Nothing to be done by way of 
operation,” and gone again. The doctor 
who had presided over Fleur’s birth was in 
charge. Though never quite forgiven by 
Soames for the anxiety he had caused on 
that occasion, the fellow had hung on, at- 
tending the family. By his instructions 
they watched the patient’s eyes; at any 
sign, they were to send for him at once. 
Annette had cried, and was feeling bet- 
ter. The thought of life without Soames 
was for her strange and—possible; pre- 
cisely, in fact, like the thought of life with 
him. She wished him to recover, but if he 
didn’t she would live in France. 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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te a thunder of hurrying feet and a swell- 
ing chorus of excuses, the breakneck break- 
fasters of a nation depart each morning from the 
breakfast table. Millions of them—men, women 
and children .... How many in your family? 


Remember this: Your galloping breakfasters go 
half-fed to the work of the day. They carry a 
handicap of lowered vitality and increased ner- 
vous strain. Indeed, breakfast is not a meal to be 
lightly waved aside! 


You have the emphatic word of the nation’s 
doctors for it. They remind you that breakfast 
follows the longest fast of the twenty-four hours 
and precedes the hardest work. They tell you that 
breakfast should supply balanced nourishment— 
fuel and building materials to replenish the store 
of energy and repair worn-out tissue. 


They do not urge you to eat a large breakfast. 
But they do most earnestly advise you to make 
every breakfast safe by serving foods that are 
rich in essential elements of nutrition. 


It is this fact that has placed the delicious food 
called Grape-Nuts upon so many American break- 
fast tables. This food gives your body proteins 
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breakfast is nota meal 
to be lightly waved aside! 


for muscle and body-building; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for heat and energy; and 
the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 
Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
admirably balanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted 
barley. These golden grains are prepared by a 
special baking process that makes Grape-Nuts 
one of the easiest foods in the world to digest and 
gives it its characteristic flavor and crispness. 


The flavor is irresistible—nut-like, delicately 
tinged with malt sugar. And the wonderful crisp- 
ness of Grape-Nuts makes you chew thoroughly 
and enjoy chewing! Dentists enthusiastically 


Grape-Nuts is one of 


the Post Health Prod- Post 

ucts, which include Health 
Raracy 

also Instant Postum, ar 


Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes, and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. 
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recommend Grape-Nuts because of the healthful 
exercise it gives to teeth and gums. They tell us 
that excessive use of soft foods is largely respon- 
sible for America’s dental ills. 


Put Grape-Nuts on your breakfast table to- 
morrow. See how satisfyingly—and economically 
— it will play its part either in a small breakfast 
or a larger one... . The following offer will 
interest you: 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts and an 
unusual booklet on the breakfast question 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


POSTUM COMPANY, INCORPORATED, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts together 
with the booklet,*‘This Breakfast Question—The Man’s Side of It 
—The Woman’s Side of It.”’ 





Name 





Street 





State. 





City 





In Canada, address CANADIAN POSTUM COMPANY, LTD. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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‘The Dental Profession Studies} 
Dingy Film on ‘leeth 


Film forms on teeth and gives them 
that dull, ‘‘off-color’’ look. It fosters 
serious tooth and gum _ disorders 


Remove it in the way now urged 
by foremost dental opinion of the day 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 





WO things you may 

rightfully expect from 
the dentifrice you use, says 
a famous New York dental 
specialist: ‘‘That teeth be 
sparkling white and that 
you be protected from the 
commoner tooth and gum 
disorders.’’ 


A dentifrice that fulfills 
present scientific stand- 
ards will accomplish these 
results by removing the 
film that forms on teeth. 
And it’s to this film that 
‘‘off-color’’ teeth and many tooth and gum disorders 
now are traced. 














Thus in widespread use among dentists and their 
patients is the special film-removing dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. 


Why FILM may lead to trouble 


Run your tongue across your teeth and you will feel 
a slippery, viscous coating. That is film. 


It clings to teeth so stubbornly that ordinary 
brushing will not successfully remove it. It gets 
into crevices and stays. 

Stains from food and smoking sink into film and 
make teeth dull and dingy. 


Germs breed in film by the millions. And they, 
with the tartar film develops into, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Film invites the acids of decay. Thus before new 
ways were found to remove it tooth and gum dis- 
orders were startlingly on the increase. 


Special way removes film 


Under close direction of leading dental authority a 
special film-removing tooth paste, known as Pepso- 
dent, was developed. It acts to curdle that film and 
then in gentle safety to remove it. 


In this development the world has gained a new 
conception of what a dentifrice should be and do. 
Dentists by the thousands tell us this. 
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Fights decay — 


Firms gums 


Pepsodent also 
acts to increase 
the alkalinity of 
saliva and thus to 
neutralize fer- 























menting starch 


deposits that 
cause the acids of 
decay. 


Pepsodent aids to firm and harden the gums. 


Thus, Pepsodent answers fully these requirements 
of the dental profession of today. That’s why in 58 
nations itsacceptance among dentists is widespread. 


Take 10 days to see 
White and sparkling teeth must be kept film free. 








Its unique therapeutic and prophylactic action has made 
Pepsodent the standard dental cleansing formula. 





Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. 
why the use of Pepsodent, the special film-removing dentifrice, is so widespread today. 


‘Keep dull film off your teeth,” they say. That’s 


Healthy teeth and gums must likewise have daily 
film protection. 


All dentists know the solution lies in Pepsodent. 3 


Send coupon for 10-day tube. 

Note how soon teeth grow whiter and brighter. 
How soon gums firm and harden. 

See your dentist twice each year. Use Pepsodent 
twice each day. That marks the height of modern 
tooth care. 








FREE—10-DAY TUBE 











Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 117, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 


ee ee, me oa Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd... .... London, S. E. 1, Eng. 

(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Av. . Sydney, N. S. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2892 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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Winifred, who shared the watches, lived 
nuch and sadly in the past. Soames had 
een her mainstay throughout thirty-four 
ears checkered by Montague Dartie, had 
continued her mainstay in the thirteen 
incheckered years since. She did not see 
how things could ever be cozy again. She 
had a heart, and could not look at that 
till figure without trying to remember 
how to cry. Letters came to her from the 
family inquiring almost anxiously, and 
worded with a sort of astonishment that 
Soames should have had such a thing hap- 
pen to him. 

Gradman, who had taken a bath, and 
changed his trousers to black, was deep in 
calculations and correspondence with the 
insurance firm. He walked, too, in the 
kitchen garden, out of sight of the house; 
for he could not get over the fact that 
Mr. James had lived to be ninety, and Mr. 
Timothy a hundred, to say nothing of the 
others. And, stopping before the sea kale 
or the Brussels sprouts, he would shake his 
head very sadly. 


ICHAEL, from whom Fleur seemed 

inconsolably caught away, gave him- 
self up to Kit, walking and talking and 
trying to keep the child unconscious. He 
did not visit the still figure, not from in- 
difference, but because he felt an intruder 
there. He had removed all the pictures 
left in the gallery, and, storing them with 
those which Soames had thrown from the 
window, had listed them carefully. The 
fire had destroyed eleven out of the eighty- 
four. 

Smither had come down to be with Win- 
ifred, but was of little use, except to say: 
“Poor Mr. Soames! Poor dear Mr. 
Soames! To think of it! And he so care- 
ful of himself, and everybody !”’ 

That was it! Ignorant of the long and 
stealthy march of passion, and of the state 
to which it had reduced Fleur; ignorant 
of how Soames had watched her, seeing 
that beloved young part of his very self 
fail, reach the edge of things and stand 
there balancing; ignorant of Fleur’s reck- 
less desperation beneath that falling pic- 
ture, and her father’s knowledge thereof — 
everybody felt aggrieved. It seemed to 
them that a mere bolt from the blue, rather 
than the inexorable secret culmination of 
an old, old story, had stricken one who of 
all men seemed the least liable to acci- 
dents. How should they tell that it was 
not so accidental as all that! 

But Fleur knew well enough that her 
desperate mood had destroyed her father 
just as surely as if she had flung herself 
into the river and he had been drowned in 
saving her. Only too well she knew that 
on that night she had been capable of slip- 
ping down into the river, of standing be- 
fore a rushing car, of anything not too 
deliberate and active that would have put 
her out of her aching misery. She knew 
well enough that she had recklessly stood 
rooted when the picture toppled above 
her. And now, sobered to the very mar- 
ea by the shock, she could not forgive 

1erself, 


Vi JITH her mother, her aunt and the 
Y¥ two trained nurses, she divided the 
Watches, so that there were never less than 
two people in Annette’s bedroom, where 
Scameslay. She would sit hour after hour, 
almost as still as her father, with her eyes, 
wistful and dark circled, fixed on his face. 
Passion and fever had quite died out of her. 
It was asif, with his infallible instinct where 
slie was concerned, Soames had taken the 
one step that could rid her of the fire which 
had been consuming her. Jon was remote 
lrom her in that room, darkened by sun 
blinds and her remorse. 

_ Yes, she had meant to be killed by that 
picture—the fatal picture of the Goya girl 
whose dress she had worn when she visited 
Jon’s room at Wansdon, and when she 
danced with him at Nettlefold! Dis- 
traught that desperate night, she did not 
even now realize that she had caused the 
fire by a cigarette flung down still lighted, 
not even that she had smoked up in the 
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gallery. But only too well she realized 
that because she had wanted to die, had 
stood welcoming sudden extinction, her 
father was now lying there so nearly dead. 
How good always he had been to her! 
Incredible that he should die and take that 
goodness away, that she should never hear 
his flat-toned voice again or feel the touch 
of his mustache on her cheeks or. forehead. 
Incredible that he should never give her a 
chance to show that she had really loved 
him—yes really, beneath all the fret and 
self-importance of her life. 


HILE watching him now, the little 

rather than the great things came 
back to her: How he would pitch a new 
doll down in the nursery and say: ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t know if you’ll care for this one; 
I just picked her up.”” How once, after 
her mother had whipped her, he had come 
in, taken her hand and said: ‘There, 
there! Let’s go and see if there are some 
raspberries!’’ How he had stood on the 
stairs at Green Street after her wedding, 
watching, pale and unobtrusive, above 
the guests clustered in the hall, for a turn 
of her head and her last look back. Un- 
obtrusive! That was the word—unobtru- 
sive always. 

Why, if he went there would be no por- 
trait—hardly even a photograph, to re- 
member him by. Just one of him, as a 
baby in his mother’s arms; one as a little 
boy, looking skeptically at his velvet 
knickers; one in ’76 as a young man ina 
full-tailed coat and short whiskers; and a 
snapshot or two taken unawares. Had 
any man ever been less photographed? 
He had never seemed to wish to be appre- 
ciated, of even remembered, by anyone. 

To Fleur, so avid of appreciation, it 
seemed marvelously strange. What secret 
force within that spare form, lying there 
inert, had made him thus self-sufficing? 
He had been brought up as luxuriously as 
herself, had never known want or the real 
need for effort, yet somehow had preserved 
a sort of stoic independence of others, and 
what they thought of him. And yet, as 
none knew better than herself, he had 
longed to be loved. 

This hurt her most, watching him. He 
had longed for her affection, and she had 
not shown him enough. But she had felt 
it—really felt it all the time. Something 
in him had repelled feeling, dried up its 
manifestation. There had been no mag- 
net in his make-up. And stealing to the 
bed—her mother’s bed where she herself 
had been born—she would stand beside 
that almost deserted body and drawn dun 
face, feeling so hollow and miserable that 
she could hardly restrain herself. 


OTHE days and nights passed. On 
the third day about three o'clock, while 
she stood there beside him, she saw the eyes 
open—a falling apart of the lids, indeed, 
rather than an opening, and no specula- 
tion in the gaps; but her heart beat fast. 
The nurse, summoned by her finger, came, 
looked, and went quickly out to the tele- 
phone. 

And Fleur stood there with her soul in 
her eyes, trying tosummon his. It did not 
come, the lids drooped again. She drew up 
a chair and sat down, not taking her eyes 
off his face. The nurse came back to say 
that the doctor was on his rounds; as soon 
as he came in he would be sent. to them 
post-haste. Asher father would have said: 
“Of course the fellow wasn’t in when he 
was wanted!” But it would make no 
difference. They knew what to do. 

It was nearly four when again the lids 
were raised, and this time something 
looked forth. Fleur could not be sure that 
he saw anything particular, recognized her 
or any other object, but there was ‘some- 
thing there, some flickering light, trying 
for focus. Slowly it strengthened, then 
went out again between the lids. They 
gave him stimulant. And again she sat 
down to watch. In half an hour his eyes 
reopened. This time he saw. 

And for torturing minutes Fleur 
watched a being trying to be, a mind 


(Continued on Page 97) 














Approved Way 
fo remove cold cream 


is this dainty, hygienic and economical method 


introduced by famous beauties and beauty experts 


ie your skin remains sallow, muddy, ir- 
ritated with petty disfigurements even 
though you use the best of cosmetics — 
it’s probably because you do not remove 
cold cream correctly. Beauty specialists 
will tell you that the way you remove 
cold cream is every bit as important as 
the kind of cream you use. 


Soiled bits of old linen merely serve to 
rub germs and dirt back into your skin. 
Towels, though freshly laundered, are 
likely to rub cream in, instead of off. 
Their fabric is not absorbent —they are 
often harsh to sensitive skin, and frequent 
laundering is extravagant. The oils in 
face cream are ruinous to towels. 








Kleenex 
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A new method has been perfected just for 
the purpose of removing cold cream 
safely, daintily. It is called Kleenex. 


Kleenex tissues are handkerchief size, 
snowy white, fresh, immaculate. They are 
especially absorbent, taking up all the dirt 
and oil secretions of the skin, as well as 
the cream. You discard them after using. 
Their soft, feathery surface is soothing and 
protective to the face and throat. The 
oldest linen cloth is no softer; the fresh- 
est laundered towel is not as sanitary. 


In dressing rooms of famous stars 
Kleenex is one of the first and most prized 
of all make-up accessories. Letters from 
hundreds of stage and screen celebrities 
acclaim this new method as “simply mar- 
velous,” “delightfully clean,”“delightfully 
inexpensive’—“among my blessings in 
the dressing room.” 


When you try Kleenex you'll under- 
stand such enthusiasm. Send for a gen- 
erous trial packet today, by filling out 
the attached coupon. 


Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Please send samples 


of Kleenex to L-7 


Name 





Address 
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Now..for American Women 
a New Form of Soap 


made in Liny thin-walled beads 


Remarkable discovery offers 
many advantages not found in 
other forms of soap. Dissolves 
instantly. Rinses completely. Gets 
clothes whiter in far less time. 
Leaves no soapy film on dishes. 


Feud way to make soap has 
been discovered. A way that 


banishes onceand for all the hard- oie 


est part of dishwashing drudgery. 

It’s an entirely new type of 
soap called Super Suds... that dissolves in- 
stantly. Gives suds in a flash! 

Makes dishes sparkle and glasses glisten... 
in far less time and with less work. No drying 
is necessary . . . dish-towels aren’t needed for 
china and glassware. 

Makes clothes whiter. 
stain. 


Leaves no soapy 


First bar soap—then chips—now Super Suds 


Years ago women had only bar soap. How 
hard it was to rub the clothes with 
the soap and to rinse out those 
clinging soap particles. 

Next came chips. Many women 
changed to this form of soap be- 
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4° a) Just pour Super Suds in your dishpan. You'll be astonished 

to see the marvelous little ‘‘beads’’ burst into suds as the 
water strikes them. Phone your grocer today... ask him 
to send you a box. Use it for all household hing. 











cause it could be stirred into a cleansing solu- 
tion. But clothes and dishes still had to be 
tinsed in order to get rid of the undissolved 
soap. 

Now comes Super Suds, and women are 
changing to it by thousands in preference to 
all other forms of soap. 

Super Suds is not a chip... not a powder 
... but a remarkable new form of soap in tiny 
hollow “beads” so thin they burst into suds the 
instant they touch water. Four times as thin 


er Suds 


N OCTAGON PRODUCT 
The biggest box of soap on the market for 10¢ 


as chips, Super Suds is the thin- 
nest soap made. 


Why Super Suds is better 


In this new soap women have 
discovered two distinct advan- 
tages: 

First, Super Suds is so thin 
it dissolves instantly . . . saves 
time and trouble. Second, Super 
Suds dissolves completely . .. 
no undissolved soap to leave 
spots on clothes or film on 
dishes. Women like Super Suds 


because it does the work faster and better than | 


any other form of soap ever invented. 
Compare Super Suds with any soap you've 
ever used before. See how much whiter it 


makes your clothes... how clean without che | 
usual drudgery. And then note how it makes 


dishes gleam and glisten. 

Super Suds is surprisingly inexpensive ... 
It’s the biggest 10-cent box of soap on the 
market, so you can afford to use it lavishly. 

An Octagon Soap Product. Every box of Supet 
Suds carries a coupon. Save them 
for valuable premiums. 
APATENTED PROCESS. Super Suds is made by a pro 
ess covered by exclusive patents. (Products, process @ 


apparatus covered by U.S. Letters Patent Nos. 1,051,441; 
1,090,740; 1,600,503; 1,634,640; and Reissue 16,749) 
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striving to obey the mandate of instinctive 
will power. Bending so that those eyes, 
which she now knew recognized her, 
should have the least possible effort, she 
waited with her lips trembling, as if in a 
kiss. The extraordinary tenacity of that 
struggle to come back terrified her. He 
meant to be a mind, he meant to know and 
hear and speak. 


T WAS as if he must die from the sheer 

effort of it. She murmured tohim. She 
put her hand under his cold hand, so that 
if he made the faintest pressure she would 
feel it. She watched his lips desperately. 
At last that struggle for coherence ceased, 
the half-blank, half-angry look yielded to 
something deeper, the lips moved. They 
said nothing, but they moved, and the 
faintest tremor passed from his finger into 
hers. ‘‘ You know me, darling?” 

His eyes said 
“Mesics 

“You remem- 
ber?” 

Again his eyes 
said ‘‘ Yes.” 

His lips were 
twitching all the 
time as if rehears- 
ing for speech, and the look in his eyes 
deepening. She saw his brows frown faintly, 
as if her face were too close; drew back a 
little and the frown relaxed. 

“Darling, you are going to be all right.” 

His eyes said no, and his lips moved, 
but she could not distinguish the sound. 
For a moment she lost control, and said 
with a sob, “‘ Dad, forgive me!”’ 

His eyes softened; and this time she 
caught what sounded like ‘Forgive? 
Nonsense!”’ 

“TI love you so.” 

He seemed to abandon the effort to 
speak then, and centered all the life of him 
in his eyes. Deeper and deeper grew the 
color and the form and the meaning in 
them, as if to compel something from her. 
And suddenly, like a little girl, she said, 
“Yes, dad; I will be good.” 

A tremor from his finger passed into her 
palm; his lips seemed trying to smile, his 
head moved as if he had meant to nod, and 
always that look deepened in his eyes. 

““Gradman is here, darling, and mother, 
and Aunt Winifred, and Kit and Michael. 
Is there anyone you would like to see?’”’ 

His lips shaped ‘* No—you!”’ 

“| shall be here all the time.” Again 
she felt the tremor from his fingers, saw his 
lips whispering ‘‘That’s all.” 

And suddenly his eyes went out. There 
was nothing there! For some time longer 
he breathed, but before that fellow came 
he had lost hold—was gone. 


XLII 


fe ACCORDANCE with all that was 
implicit in Soames, there was no fuss 
over his funeral. For a long time now, in- 
deed, he had been the only one of the 
family at all interested in obsequies. 

{t was, then, a very quiet affair, only 
men attending. 

sir Lawrence had come down, graver 
than Michael had ever known him. 

‘I respected old Forsyte,” he said to his 
son while they returned on foot from the 
churchyard, where, in the corner selected 
by himself, Soames now lay under a crab- 
apple tree. ‘‘He dated, and he couldn’t 
€XPress himself; but there was no humbug 
about him—an honest man. How is Fleur 
Nearing up?” 

_ Michael shook his head. “It’s terrible 
fi a her to think that he ——” 

_ My dear boy, there’s no death a man 
likes better than dying to save the one he’s 
‘ondest of. As soon as you can let us have 
Fleur at Lippinghall—where her father 
and her family never were. I’ll get Hilary 
and his wife down for a holiday—she likes 
them.” 

“Something’s broken in her,” said Mi- 
chael. “I’m very worried about her, dad.” 

Broken? That happens to most of us, 


peg dear, before we’re thirty. Some spring 


r other goes; but presently we get our 





second winds. It’s what happened to the 
age—something. broke and it hasn’t yet 
got its second wind. But it’s getting it, 
and so will she. What sort of a stone are 
you going to put up?” 

**A cross, I suppose.” 

“I think he’d prefer a flat stone with 
that crabapple at the head and yew trees 
round, so that he’s not overlooked. No 
‘Beloved’ or ‘Regretted,’ or anything of 
that sort. Has he got the freehold of that 
corner? He’d like to belong to his de- 
scendants in perpetuity. We’re all more 
Chinese than you’d think, only with them 
it’s the ancestors who do the owning. Who 
was the old chap who cried into his hat?” 

“Old Mr. Gradman—a sort of business 
nurse to the family.” 

“Faithful old dog! I certainly never 
thought Forsyte would take the ferry be- 
fore me. He looked permanent, but it’s 
an ironical world. Can I do anything for 
you and Fleur? Talk to the Nation about 
the pictures? The 
marquess and I 
could fix that for 
you. His Mor- 
land’s saved —and 
he had a weakness 
for old Forsyte. By 
the way, that must 
have been a con- 
siderable contest between him and the fire 
up there all alone. It’s the sort of thing 
one would never have suspected him of.” 

“Yes,” said Michael; “I’ve been talk- 
ing to Riggs. He can’t get over it.” 

“He saw it then?” 

Michael nodded, lowering his voice: 
“Here he comes!” 


HEY slackened their pace, and the 
chauffeur, touching his hat, came along- 
side. “Ah! Riggs,” said Sir Lawrence, 
“‘you were up there at the fire, I’m told.” 
“Yes, Sir Lawrence, just before the en- 
gines came. Mr. Forsyte was a proper 
wonder—went at it like a two-year-old, he 
did. We fair had to carry him away. I 
never see anybody so changed—so par- 
ticular as he was about not getting his coat 
wet or sitting in a draft. The way he 
stuck it—at his age. . ‘Come on,’ 
he kept saying to me through all that 
smoke—a proper champion! Never was 
so surprised, Sir Lawrence, in all my life— 
nervous gentleman like him. And what a 
bito’luck! If he hadn’t insisted on saving 
that last picture it’d never have fallen 
and got ’im.” 

“How did the fire begin?” 

‘‘Nobody knows, Sir Lawrence, unless 
Mr. Forsyte did, and he never said noth- 
ing. I wish I’d got there before, but I was 
puttin’ the petrol out of action. To think 
what that old gentleman did by ’imself 
up there; and after the day we’d had! 
Why, we came up from Winchester that 
morning to London, then on to Dorking to 
pick up Mrs. Mont, and then on here. And 
now he’ll never tell me I’ve gone wrong 
again.” 

A grimace passed over his thin face, 
seamed and shadowed by traffic and the 
inside of his car; and, touching his hat, 
he left them at the gate. 

“A proper champion,’’”’ Sir Lawrence 
repeated softly. ‘‘ You might almost put 
that on the stone. Yes, it’s an ironical 
world!” 


N THE hall they parted, for Sir Law- 

rence was going back to town by car. 
He took Gradman with him, the provisions 
of the will having been quietly disclosed. 
Michael found Smither crying and draw- 
ing up the blinds, and in the library Wini- 
fred and Val, who had come, with Holly, 
for the funeral, dealing with condolences, 
such as they were. Annette was with Kit 
in the nursery. Michael went up to 
Fleur’s room; the room she used to have 
as a little girl—a single room, so that he 
had been sleeping elsewhere. 

She was lying on her bed, graceful, and 
as if without life. The eyes she turned on 
Michael seemed to make of him no less 
but no more than they were making of the 
ceiling. It was not so much that the spirit 
behind them was away somewhere, as that 


As an aid to Baby’s well-being, 
authorities agree that a healthy baby 
should be bathed at least once every 
day. With this example set from 
birth, Baby soon acquires a desire 
for cleanliness which contributes to 
health and happiness all through life. 


Of prime importance also, is the 
after care of Baby’s sensitive skin. 
Careful mothers find Mennen Bora- 
ted Talcum their faithful ally. Espe- 
cially in creases and deep folds of the 
skin where thorough. drying is diffi- 
cult and where perspiration irritates, 
this modern, scientific baby powder 
absorbs moisture and forms a delicate 
protective film that is anti-frictional 
and antiseptic. It not only guards 
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Borated Talcum 
Baby Powder 


The Mennen blue & white Puff 
Box of Borated Talcum. A 
powder puff in every box—$1. 
Good for Mother, too. 
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When should Baby be bathed? 


A regular bathing hour daily is 
best for Baby, preferably before the 
second morning feeding. 
weather, a sponge bath during the 
day or at bedtime often makes Baby 
more comfortable and induces sleep. 


Babys bath 


In hot 


against chafing and rawness, it is 
wonderfully soothing, cooling and 
comforting to Baby. 


This is because Mennen Borated 
Talcum is especially prepared for 
babies from the finest talcum obtain- 
able, air-floated to zephyr softness, 
and mildly odie 


Surely your baby deserves the 
soothing touch of Mennen Borated 
Talcum! 


If Baby’s phesicien advises an ointmen 
use Mennen Baby Ointment. Safe an 
soothing for dry skin, diaper rash, scaly scalp 
and prickly heat. Waterproof and healing. 

Fill out and mail coupon below for 
free booklet, ‘‘Bathing the Baby’’. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
The Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








free. 1—7 








The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
Send me the booklet, “Bathing the Baby”, 






The famous Mennen 
Shaker Package--25¢ 


alert. The bell meant 
danger—usually FIRE! 


“Bang Bang!Bang!” goes 
the pain in your head— 
and it, also, is a warning 
of danger, perhaps grave 
danger, somewhere in 
your body. 


Can you imagine any 
villager being stupid 
enough to cut the bell- 
rope because the clang- 
ing of the bell annoyed 
him—thus silencing the 
alarm while the fire 
raged? When you take 
a pill, or powder, or 
wafer to stop a head- 
ache, you may deaden 
the nerves which are 
carrying an important 
message of danger to 
your brain—but the 
“fire” goes on. 


Headaches are usually 

















ache 
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1 LANG! Clang! Clang!” rang the 
bell in the old town-hall and at 


once the whole countryside was 








What Causes 
Headache? 


HEN your head 

pounds with pain 
your first thought should 
be, “ What causes it?’” not 
“What shall I take to 
relieve the pain?” That 
headache may come from 
any one of many causes. 
Among them are: 


Indigestion 

Fatigue 

Impure air 

Eye-strain 

Nose or sinus trouble 

Infected teeth 

Incorrect posture 

Infectious and conta- 
gious diseases 

Nervous disorders 

Emotional strain 

Disordered kidneys, 
liver, gall-bladder 

Intestinal difficulties 

Foot trouble 

And many other ab- 
normal conditions 











of all the organs of the body can order 
the lordly head to ache for it, and the 
head has no alternative but to obey.” 


It is risky to attempt 
to diagnose your own 
headache. You may 
guess wrong and waste 
precious time prescribing 
for an imagined ailment 
while the real trouble 
grows steadily worse. 
To still the voice of pain 
without finding its 
source is like cutting the 
bell-rope and ignoring 
the fire. 


Beware of headache rem- 
edies composed of habit- 
forming drugs which 
may injure the digestion, 
destroy red corpuscles of 
the blood, undermine 
the nervous system, de- 
press or over-excite the 
heart action, and at best 


may give only temporary 
relief. po 

\ 
Give your \ 
doctor a 
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symptoms of unhealthy conditions, per- 
haps in some totally unsuspected part 
of the body. There is almost no 
physical ailment which does not at 
some stage manifest itself in headache. 
That pain, if heeded in time, may be 
counted a blessing. 


Fortunately the causes of the vast 
majority of headaches— indigestion, eye- 
strain, sinus and teeth infections 
and wrong posture—can be located 
promptly. But some of the obscure 
causes of headache can be found only 
by patient, skilful-search. The trouble 
may come from a cause so remote from 
the head as a bone out of place in the 
foot or a toxic condition from a dis- 


eased gall-bladder. 
“The humblest and least distinguished 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


chance to find the cause 
of your headache. While 
he is searching for the 
cause let him prescribe 
something to relieve the 
pain, if you must have 
relief. 


When another headache 
comes, take warning! 


A booklet giving helpful 
information about head- 
ache may be obtained free 
on request to Booklet De- 
partment, ee 2 
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there was nowhere for it to go. He wert 
up to the bed, and put his hand on hers. 

“Dear heart,” he said. 

Fleur turned her eyes on him again, but 
of the look in them he could make nothing. 

“The moment you wish, darling, we’ll 
take Kit home.” 

“Any time, Michael.” 

“TI know exactly how you feel,” said 
Michael, knowing well that he did not. 
“Riggs has been telling us how splendid 
your father was, up there with the fire.” 

“ec Don’t! ”> 

There was that in her face which baffled 
him completely—something not natural, 
however much she might be mourning for 
her father. Suddenly she said, ‘“‘Give me 
time, Michael. Nothing matters, I sup- 
pose, in the long run. And don’t worry 
about me—I’m not worth it.” 

More conscious than he had ever been 
in his life that words were of no use, 
Michael put his lips to her forehead and 
left her lying there. 

He went out and down to the river and 
stood watching it flow, tranquil and bright 
in this golden autumn weather, which had 
lasted so long. Soames’ cows were feeding 
opposite. They would come under the 
hammer, now; all this that had belonged 
to him would come under the hammer, he 
supposed. Annette was going to her 
mother in France, and Fleur did not wish 
to keep it on. 


E LOOKED back at the house, still 

marked and disheveled by fire and 
water. And melancholy brooded in his 
heart, asif the dry gray spirit of its late 
owner were standing beside him looking at 
the passing away of his possessions, of all 
that on which hehad lavished so much time 
and trouble. “Change,” thought Mich- 
ael—‘‘there’s nothing but change. It’s 
the one constant. Well! Who wouldn’t 
have a river rather than a pond?” 

He went toward the flower border un- 
der the kitchen-garden wall. The holly- 
hocks and sunflowers were in bloom there, 
and he turned to them as if for warmth. 
In the little summerhouse at the corner he 
saw someone sitting. Mrs. Val Dartie! 
Holly—a nice woman. And, suddenly, in 
Michael, out of the bafflement he had felt 
in Fleur’s presence, the need to ask a ques- 
tion shaped itself; timidly, ashamedly at 
first, then boldly, insistently. He went up 
to her. She had a book, but was not read- 
ing. 

“How is Fleur?” she said. Michael 
shook his head and sat down. 

“T want to ask you a question. Don’t 
answer if you don’t want; but I feel I’ve 
got to ask. Can you, will you tell me 
how are things between your young brother 
and her? I know what there was in the 
past. Is there anything in the present? 
I’m asking for her sake—not my own. 
Whatever you say shan’t hurt her.” 

She looked straight at him, and Michael 
searched her face. There was that in it 
from which he knew that whatever she did 
say, if indeed she said anything, would 
be the truth. 


HATEVER there has been between 
them,”’ she said, at last, ‘‘and there 

has been something since he came back, is 
over for good. I know that for certain. 
It ended the day before the fire.” 

““T see,” said Michael, very still: ‘‘Why 
do you say it is over for good?” 

“Because I know my young brother. 
He has given his wife his word never to see 
Fleur again. He must have blundered into 
something. I know there has been a crisis; 
but once Jon gives his word—nothing— 
nothing will make him go back on it. 
Whatever it was is over for good, and 
Fleur knows it.” 

And again Michael said, “‘I see.”” And 
then, as if to himself, “‘ Whatever it was.” 

She put out her hand and laid it on his. 

‘All right,” he said, “I shall get my 
second wind in a minute. You needn’t be 
afraid that I shall go back on my word 
either. I know I’ve always played second 
fiddle. It shan’t hurt her.” 

The pressure on his hand increased; 
and, looking up, he saw tears in her eyes. 


“Thank you very much,” he said; “I 
understand now. It’s when you don’t 
understand that you feel such a dud. 
Thank you very much.” 

He withdrew his hand gently and got 
up. Looking down at her still sitting there 
with tears in her eyes, he smiled. “It’s 
pretty hard sometimes to remember that 
it’s all comedy; but one gets there, you 
know.” 

“Good luck!” said Holly. And Michael 


answered, “‘The same to them! 


HAT evening when the house was 

shuttered he lit his pipe and stole out 
again. He had got his second wind. 
Whether he would have but for Soames’ 
death he did not know. It was as if, by 
lying in that shadowy corner under a crab- 
apple tree, the old man were still protect- 
ing his beloved. Michael felt nothing but 
compassion. The bird had been shot with 
both barrels, and still lived; no one with 
any sporting instinct could hurt it further. 
Nothing for it but to pick her up and mend 
the wings as best he could. 

Something strong in Michael, so strong 
that he hadn’t known of its existence, had 
rallied to his aid. Sportsmanship, chiv- 
alry? No! It was nameless; it was an 
instinct, a feeling that there was some- 
thing beyond self to be considered, even 
when self was bruised and cast down. All 
his life he had detested the ebullient ego- 
ism of the ‘“‘crime  passionel,’”’ the 
“wronged spouse,” ‘“‘honor,” ‘‘venge- 
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ance, all that tommy-rot and naked 
savagery.” To be excused from being a 
“gent”—no! One was never excused 


from that. Otherwise life was just where 
it was in the reindeer age, the pure tragedy 
of the primeval hunters, before civiliza- 
tion and comedy began. 

Whatever had been between those 
two—and he felt it had been all—it was 
over, and she, down and out. He must 
stand by her and keep his mouth shut. 
If he couldn’t do that now, he ought never 
to have married her, lukewarm as he had 
known her to be. And, drawing deeply at 
his pipe, he went down the dark garden to 
the river. 

The sky was starry, and with the first 
touch of cold, a slight mist was rising, 
filming the black water so that it scarcely 
seemed to move. Now and then in the 
stillness he could hear the drone of a 
distant car, and somewhere a little beast 
squeaking. Starlight and the odor of 
bushes and the earth, the hoot of an owl, 
bats flitting, and those tall poplar shapes, 
darker than the darkness—what better 
setting for his mood just then! 


N IRONICAL world, his father had 
said. Yes, damned ironical, with shape 
melting into shape, mood into mood, sound 
into sound, and nothing fixed anywhere, 
unless it were that starlight, and the in- 
stinct within all living things which said, 
“Go on!” 

A drift of music came down the river. 
There would be a party at some house. 
They were dancing probably, as he had 
seen the gnats dancing that afternoon! 
And then something out of the night 
seemed to catch him by the throat. God! 
It was beautiful, amazing! Breathing, in 
this darkness as many billion shapes as 
there were stars above, all living, and all 
different! What a world! The Eternal 
Mood at work! 

And if you died, like that old boy, and 
lay forever beneath a crab-apple tree— 
well, it was the Mood resting a moment in 
your still shape. No! not even resting; 
moving on in the mysterious rhythm that 
one called Life. Who could arrest the 
moving Mood; who wanted to? And if 
some pale possessor like that poor old 
chap tried and succeeded for a moment, 
the stars twinkled just a little more when 
he was gone. To have and to hold! As 
though you could! 

And Michael held his breath. A sound 
of singing came down the water to him, 
trailing, distant, high and sweet. It was as 
if a swan had sung. 


THE END 
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Ld N; ONE minds acquiring that 


healthy outdoor look—but nobody 
§ wants a fiery sun-scorch. That’s painful 
—looks anything but alluring. To cool 
sun-scorch—smooth in Hinds Honey & 
|} Almond Cream. It will ease and relieve 
it—instantly. Make the skin feel soft and 


fresh again. Try it and see. 


HINDS 


‘Honey €5-7Almond 


Iry HINDS CREAM Prevents chapping, prevents 


windburn, makes powder cling to face, smooths “catchy” 
fingers, softens skin, protects skin, cleanses skin, softens 
cuticle, soothes skin, before and after shaving, protects 
against alkali, protects from hard water, for children’s shin. 
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Sun-scorch—/ow to cool tt 


But do you know that Hinds Cream also 
prevents sun-scorch? Just pat it on, and 
powder, defore going out into the sun. 
And your skin will be safe from violent 
sunburn. Because Hinds Cream, with 
powder over it, will protect the skin 
from the burning rays—prevent it from 


getting red and blistered—keep it lovely. 


REG U & PAT. OFF. 





Buy Hinds Cream in the 
50c and $1.00 sizes. You 
get more at less cost. 





Would you like to try Hinds Cream 
in these two ways—to relieve sunburn 
and to prevent it? Then send for the 
sample bottle. The coupon below will 
bring it to you. Fill it in and mail today, 
while you think of it. 


Made by A. S. Hinds Co., @ division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 


In Canada, A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 












©. & F. INC., 1928 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, Dept. 38, Bloomfield, N. Ji 


Send me a sample bottle of u1nvs Honey and Almond 
CREAM, the protecting cream for the skin. 


Name. 





Address. 








This coupon not good after July, 1929 
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“fhe smart woman's 


Tor each of her activities 
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day 


. .- correct hostery selected by the 


= a tea... « bridge. 
Out-of-door dining . . . out-of- 
door dancing. 

What hosiery does the smart 
world choose for these occa- 
sions? What are the newest 
colors for the different hours of 
a summer day? 

Weeks, months, before the 
opening of the summer season, 
both here and abroad, the Real- 
silk Fashion Committee has the 
answer to these questions. 

Moving in the fashionable circles of two con- 
tinents, they are able to prophesy a hosiery 
style long before it is accepted generally. 

From their points of vantage in the chic world, 
they continually observe, select, pass on to us— 
and to you—hosiery fashions that are always far 
in advance of the popular trend. 


Lady Egerton 


Wherever you may live 


And so, more quickly than ever before, the newest 
that is also the smartest, reaches you in Realsilk 
Hosiery—wherever you may live. 

Without delay, with no in-between steps, our 


World's largest manufacturers of 
Silk Hosiery and makers of Fine 
Lingerie 








Reatsitk Fashion (ommittee 


Elinor Patterson 


Neysa McMein 


K ) 
; i} 





Katherine Harford 


\ THE REALSILK FASHION 
COMMITTEE 


eee 


steanceet sen 
eosessssmenassee sae 


oes: 


) Lapy Ecerton, famous Paris designer, who is head of 

)) the house of Paul Caret, noted for its individuality 

i) Exunor Partrerson, @ favorite in society—famed for her 

} roles in ‘*The Miracle’’ and ‘‘ Behold This Dreamer’’ 
Katuerine Harrorp, formerly of Harper's Bazar and 

one of the most noted style authorities in America 
{ Neysa McMgtn, internationally known artist and 
authority on smart color harmonies and combinations 


SSS aaa ceeaaaaeetaaeaeeennaseeesere nas 


_ Lynn Fontanne, star of ‘*The Guardsman,"’ ‘‘ Strange 
‘ Interlude,’’ and other Theatre Guild Productions— 
i} **the best dressed woman on the American stage” 


THe New 


REALSILK 


wMOstist nF 





Representative brings them to 
your home—stockings of sheer 
loveliness and most amazing 
durability. 

In gossamer full-fashioned 
chiffons, as well as in the serv- 
ice weights, strong, elastic fresh 
silk—seldom more than 24 days 
from the Orient—insures long 
wear, smooth fit at ankle and 
knee, and shimmering beauty 
after many washings. 

In every pair the exclusive 
Dura-foot gives still additional durability—serv- 


ice wear from even the sheerest dress chiffons 
“ “ ~ “ 


The newest color selections of the Realsilk Fash- 
ion Committee are now being shown by out 
Representatives in your community. If you are 


Lynn Fontanne 


not being called upon regularly, we shall {cel 


privileged to arrange for you a special showing— 
without obligation, of course, on your part. Simply 
telephone the Realsilk office in your town and 
ask to have one of our Representatives call at yout 
home. The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indiat- 
apolis, Indiana, U.S. A. 


250 branch offices in the United 
States and Canada. Consult 
"phone directory for your local office 
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smple Rules for Summer Care of the Skin 


‘Prove an Ounce of Prevention Worth a‘Pound of ©ure 


@—| ACH season as it comes and goes 

<1 takes its toll of beauty. As 
we've often heard, “Beauty is 
Bs b| but skin deep,” and that is quite 
Kerli deep enough for most of us; it 
is perhaps the reason women are giving 
more and more thought to the care of 
their skins each day. 

Winter, with its keen sharp winds, is 
cruel to tender tissues but not half so ruin- 
ous as the scorching heat and the strong 
bright lights of summer. The eyes suffer 
most of all; after a delightful summer of 
travel or prolonged vacation we see women 
returning with a myriad of tiny lines 
around their eyes. The experienced globe- 
trotter or vacationist knows that when 
her eyes are tired she is the picture of 
fatigue and dejection. 

Time was, as we can all recall, when 
women searched through papers and maga- 
zines for recipes and formulas for creams 
and lotions. Upon finding the one they 
thought best suited to their needs they 
would proceed to the corner drug store 
and purchase one ounce of this and sev- 
eral ounces of that and finally succeed in 
producing some sort of face cream—a poi- 
sonous drying concoction with no value 
whatever to the skin. 





Choose Your Specialist 


"Toney we have skin specialists. Their 
creams and lotions are made, under 
the supervision of experts, with the great- 
est care; and if properly and consistently 
used there is no need to fear sagging mus- 
cles and wrinkled skin. 

It is hard to choose, you will say, when 
there are so many well-known specialists 
today. 

With them it is no longer a matter of 
experiment, but with you it is. 

_They all give free consultation and ad- 
vice and, if given opportunity, will do 
much to help you. In case you do not suc- 
ceed in obtaining the desired results, try 
again; finally you will settle down to the 
selection of creams and lotions best suited 
to your particular needs. 


By GEORGIA M. GEorGE 


When you pack your trunk or bags re- 
member to tuck in these essentials for the 
summer care of your skin. First, a soft 
luxurious cleansing cream. Select one that 
will melt and seep into the pores when it 
comes in contact with the skin. It will 
loosen and soften grime and dirt and leave 
the skin receptive for the next step—ton- 
ing and bracing of the muscles. Choose a 
mildly astringent skin tonic; pour a little 
in a dish over a piece of ice, so that it is 
cool and refreshing. From a small piece of 
absorbent cotton make an improvised pat- 
ter and with this pat and mold gently 
your throat, chin and face until you have 
awakened every cell and your face begins 
to glow. 

The greatest secret of all is this: Make 
your skin work overtime. It is prone to 
laziness at best, and you must force the 
blood into every part of your face, so that 
it will carry off the waste matter which 
tends to form blackheads, blemishes and 
discoloration. 

And now with greatest care select your 
skin food. Much can be said on this point, 
but I am trying to simplify your beauty 
treatment and will only state that you 
must experiment with your own skin. If 
your face is fat by all means keep from 
buying a cream that will build up; rather, 
purchase a nonfattening cream. This will 
keep your skin soft and pliable and free 
from the lines that appear almost over- 
night. 

The cream you select should be patted 
and molded carefully all over the face and 
throat—not forgetting the back of the 
neck, which so often is sadly neglected and 
which really deserves a bit of attention. 
Five, ten, even fifteen minutes can be 
spent patting and molding with gentle 
finger tips. Mold from the outer corner of 
the eye toward the nose. This nightly 
treatment will well repay you for your 
trouble and help you ward off the fatal 
dreaded day. 

Between trips, or at hurried moments 
when you must look well, wash your face 
with skin tonic; apply a little finishing 
cream as a protective powder base; and 





use rouge, powder and a bit of lipstick. 
The cream will supplant the oils which are 
constantly being robbed from the skin. 

These little attentions are simple enough 
and can become sort of second nature after 
you once establish yourself on the right 
path. A supply of cleaning tissues and of 
absorbent cotton is indispensable in your 
summer beauty provisions. 

Remember that your face is presented 
to the world at all times and, like your 
carriage, is remembered by all with whom 
you come in contact. No matter how 
cleverly your wardrobe is selected, a poor 
skin, ungroomed and unkempt, can ruin 
your appearance. 

During the summer never allow one 
day to pass without using a good eye lo- 
tion. It will relieve eye strain, strengthen 
and tone the eyes and thereby loosen the 
tension of the surrounding muscles. When 
you come in from motoring, bathing or a 
walk in the sunlight use your eyecup. 


Tan and its Gonsequences 


AREFUL use of protective creams and 

lotions will guard your skin from tan, 
sunburn and freckles. And ‘‘an ounce of 
prevention”’ is well worth heeding. 

No matter how attractive you may con- 
sider a coat of tan, no matter how proudly 
you may display it in the summer, lurk- 
ing in the back of your mind is a vision of 
yourself later on—swarthy and yellow, 
endeavoring to bleach a ravaged skin. 
With each added coat of sunburn and tan 
the skin becomes coarser, weather-beaten 
and more susceptible to lines and wrinkles. 
But if you must burn, tan and bronze, it 
is well to have winter and summer eve- 
ning gowns in mind, to see that your bath- 
ing suit is cut low enough so that the 
lowest décolletage you are apt to wear will 
not expose the ugly, sharp line of white 
skin giving place to tan. 

With a little consistent care each day 
and the proper use of well-selected prepa- 
rations you will return from your summer 
holiday with skin fresh and clear and with 
a sense of time well spent. 


You may be only one 
short week away from 


The Radiant 


Complexion You 


Seek 


Why thousands of women every- 
where are turning to this marvel- 
ously simple skin treatment. 


IMID, self-conscious, uncertain 

of the impression you make on 
others! A complexion dulled and 
muddied by blemishes! Perhaps just 
a few scattered blackheads, a general 
coarseness of texture, the surface rough 
or oily! Or again, perhaps a skin you 
think entirely hopeless! 

Yet whatever the condition of your 
skin, you may be only one short week 
away from the sort of complexion: you 
have always envied in others. We 
know this sounds extreme, yet there 
are thousands of women today who 
will testify to the amazing results 
which even a week or two of a certain 
treatment has brought. 


A method of daily care 


Below the surface layers of the skin, 
natural forces are fighting day and 
night to counteract ~ harsh condi- 
tions of daily life. Umaided, these 
forces fight a losing battle. The dust 
and germs are not carried off as fast 
as they accumulate; infection results. 


To cleanse the pores, to gently re- 
store the pulsing of the tiny capillaries 
in the lower layers of the skin, to carry 
off infection, and then to stop new infec- 
tion before it starts—thousands are today 
using Resinol Soap. 


As general toilet soap 


Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
your complexion has become finer, smoother, 
ruddier. You will notice a clearing of the 
ugly little blemishes. 


Also as a general toilet soap—for baby’s 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the bath! 
Note Resinol’s clean, tonic odor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 








Dept. 6-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of 
Resinol Soap—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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In quickening their minds 


and strengthening their 


characters ... 


By 





Intelligent direction of reading is a 
powerful factor! 


EVEN YEARS ago this — 
S confronted Mrs. Olive Beaupré 
Miller, an affectionate mother, and a 
graduate of Smith College. She de- 
cided to work out the problem her- 
self, for that was the oie answer. 


How Mrs. Miller solved the problem 


Children’s literature from all the 
interesting places of the world was 
read, studied and classified by Mrs. 
Miller and her staff. A definite stand- 
ard was applied. 
First: Has the story literary merit? 
Second: Will it interest the child? 
Third: Will what it adds to his life be 
for his good? Is its underlying idea 
true, does it present sound standards, is 
its spirit fine, its,atmosphere healthful? 
After years of work the result was the 
wonderful BookHousE Group, from 
which all mothers can obtain the very 
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best of children’s literature without 
having to do this difficult searching 
themselves. ° 

A. P. KEpHART, Dean of the School 
of Education, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, says, “I think I have 
never examined a lle collection of 
stories for children than My Boox- 
HOUSE. Certainly these books will be 
instrumental in encouraging a desire 
to read good literature as well as 
acquainting a reader with the best.” 


An interesting conversation about 
your own child’s needs 


Mrs. Miller can best explain My 
BOOKHOUSE to mothers, but she can’t 
see them all. So women who have 
studied the BooKHOUSE system of 
right reading do this for her. These 
women are in touch with new educa- 
tional ideas and have a practical 
understanding of child beth 3 which 
you will find interesting. 

Feel free to ask The BookHoUsE 
representative any questions on the 

roblem of child reading. You will 
Find her an understanding listener, 
and the time you spend with her will 
be profitable. The BooKHOUSE Group 
may be purchased on terms to suit 
your convenience. Let us send you 
further information. Address Dept. 
2-L. H. J. of any office. General Office: 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Branch Offices: (See local 
telephone directory for street address) 
New York, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Atlanta,Boston,Houston;Toronto,Ont. 


i i BOOKHOUSE ne thoroughly enjoy their contact with mothers in the 
i 


discussion of child re 


ing problems. For this reason The BOOKHOUSE has grown so rapidly 


during the last three years that there is an opportunity fora few women to join our organization. 
omen who appreciate the importance of our work and are over twenty-five years of age are 
invited to write us at once for complete details of this work. 


“The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 


“The Child Who Reads is the Child Who Leads” 
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She went on a glorious summer 
vacation with Girls’ Club dol- 
lars—JUST AS YOU CAN. 
For whether it calls for $5.00 or 
$50.00 or more in your purse the 
Club stands ready to help you. 
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Flere 1s Money 
for Jour Summer Bills 


Pfrcsed CLUB money has paved the way over many difficulties for me. It has paid 
taxes, doctor’s fees, insurance premiums, and bills for endless little necessities— 


not to mention real luxuries. 


Last year, when I most needed rest, Club money made it possible for me to realize 
the dream of my life—a four months’ trip through the West. Just think! I visited 
Colorado with its wonderful scenery, Utah and Great Salt Lake, San Francisco with 
its picturesque Chinatown, and last I rested to my heart’s content in sunny California, 
by the beautiful blue Pacific. All with GIRLS’ CLUB money! 

But that is not all. My Club work has brought me in touch with many interesting 
friends. It ts so easy too. Others can do it in spare lime, just as I have done and in- 


tend to keep right on doing. 


XTRA dollars fora glorious vacation ! 
Money, all your own, to meet endless 
little worrying bills this summer (and 

the year around). Carefree sums to pro- 
vide the small luxuries too! 

Wouldn’t every single one of us welcome 
them right now! Wouldn’t you, yourself! 

Of course you would. 

And of course I’d hate to have you miss 
your share of the EXTRA DOLLARS that are 
waiting for you at this very minute in THE 
GIRLS’ CLUB. 

For no matter what your age or “‘occu- 
pation”’ or how you wish to spend your 
money, you’ll be welcome in our Club. 


Dollars to Keep Young and Happy 


bere may just as well have the delight- 
ful trip, the little pleasures you’re 
dreaming of. You may just as well dress 
up your home in cheerful summer fittings 
and have practical home helps. 

And why shouldn’t you enjoy the most 
delightful summer recreation of all—wear- 
ing the lovely cool frocks or gay sports 
togs you’ve always thought you’d have? 

Best of all, you CAN. You can earn the 
money yourself in spare time for all these 
things and have a rest and change too. 

Many women, with their initiative and 
natural woman’s instinct, have a special 
gift for money-making. Why not try your 
hand, just as Helen Harte and these other 
rejoicing Club members are doing? 


$8.00 in One Day 


Dear Manager: It may be surprising to learn 
that I earned $8.00 in a single day. How I en- 
joyed the Club work! It is nothing more than 
play and not tiresome at all! Now I have a “fat 
little” bank account made up of Club dollars. 

Ruby M., Mich. 


HELEN HARTE. 


$12.00 Extra One Month 


Dear Manager: In June, without any warn- 
ing, my husband was out of work. I wrote The 
Girls’ Club hesitatingly as I felt a qualm as to 
whether a mother of three children could be con- 
sidered a ‘‘girl.”” The money I earned helped 
us at a critical time, and when I received an extra 
$12.00 bonus one month the whole family enjoyed 
helping me spend it. Mrs. A. L., Minn. 


$5.00 in One Afternoon 


Dear Manager: I should like to urge every 
woman who longs for money for the little things 
she cannot afford from her husband’s earnings to 
join The Girls’ Club and be happy. 

During my first afternoon’s work I earned 
$5.00. And by devoting a little time each after- 
noon I soon had $30.00. Mrs. A. L. W., Ala. 


An Outdoor Girl Earns $16.00 


Dear Manager: My grandmother said if I 
could earn $16.00 she would give me $16.00 and 
I could spend four whole weeks of July at The 
Girl Scout Camp. I found our Club work an easy 
way to earn the money. So now for camp and a 
good time! Eleanor H., Mass. 


Write Me Today 


F COURSE you would like to know 
HOW MUCH money you can make 
through our attractive spare-time plan. 

There is no better time to inquire than 
right now. 

It will take only a minute to send me a 
note or card saying, “Dear Manager: 
Please send me all the details of your 
Club plan.”’ No obligations. No expenses. 
So do not put it off. Write today to: 
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The distinguished Caste 
| of Miss MABEL CHOATE is reflected 


UXURIOUSLY livable is this delightful room 
in Miss Choate’s New York home, just off 
Fifth Avenue. Flowers and sunshine, books and 
pictures, a chaise longue, fireplace and big roomy 
desk make it as comfortable as it is charming. 
In perfect harmony is the Simmons Bed, an 
Early American model distinctive in its simple 
elegance of line. ; 

Miss Choate has chosen it in cherry maple, a 
new finish most attractive with her furniture of 
old cherry. “T like this charming 
Simmons Bed, in the authentic Early American 
style, so quaint and attractive. It is well-made, 
and is designed in excellent taste. The combina- 


She says: 


in this charming 
Bedroom in her 


New York home 


















tion of Simmons Bed with Beautyrest Mattress 
and Ace Spring is ideal for comfort.” 


This is a typical example of the successful use 
of Simmons Beds, so decorative and so varied in 
design. You can always find a charming Simmons 
Bed just right for your room. Being made of 
metal they endure forever and their lovely 
smoothness cannot chip. In carefully-grained 
wood finishes and chic modern color schemes. 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons Beds 
are $10 to $60; No. 1025, $35.00. Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace Spring, $19.75. Rocky 
Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. Look for 
the name “Simmons”. The Simmons Company, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 














Wa 




















CMNiss MABEL CHOATE 


Miss Choate inherits the distinction and 
charm of her famous father, the late Joseph H. 
Choate, who was so long Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James. Widely traveled, a leader 
in social and philanthropic movements, her 
acquaintance includes most of the interesting 
and gifted people of our day. 





greys and browns. 


flowered in rose. 


brocade. 


BEDS - SPRINGS : 





A Luxurious.Ly Spacious BEpRoom 1n Miss CHoATE’s Home 


This charming room is decorated in restful greens, 
The walls are grey-green, a charm- 
ing background for Miss Choate’s interesting collec- 
tion of original drawings and lithographs. 
bedspread and chair coverings are grey-green chintz 
Quaint slipper chairs are in buff 
For the bed Miss Choate has chosen Simmons 
model, No. 1025, finished in cherry maple. “It is in 


Curtains, 


the authentic Early American style,” she says. “So 
quaint and attractive, designed in excellent taste.” 
(Above) A livable corner of this spacious room. The 
chaise longue covered with black satin adds an interest- 
ing decorative touch. It is comfortably placed between 
the handsome wood-burning fireplace and a sunny 
window, with a built-in bookcase for personal books 
and a casual table conveniently near. 


SIMMONS 


MATTRESSES : - 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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PY outhwest 


9=q|OO often the Southwest garden is 
| without bloom in the early fall be- 
el fore the autumn blossoms appear, even when care 
Tay! a 4| is taken to secure a succession of bloom by regu- 
in retend| lated planting. Most common annuals can be cut 
back and fertilized in midsummer, bringing out a fresh crop 
of blossoms in late August and September. 






Watch the dahlia beds closely now. The root systems are 
developing fast, and frequent cultivation is all-important. 
Later in the month heavy irrigation—a thorough soaking 
every week or ten days in lighter soils—should be applied. 
Then when the soil is ready prepare a fine mulch. Anticipate 
insect pests and disease, and if the beds are visited spray or 
dust before the plants are seriously injured or given a setback. 


Increasing amounts of water can be given chrysanthe- 
mums through July, and cultivation may be given up en- 
tirely in most sections of the Southwest during the last week 
of the month. It is also a good idea to sprinkle once a week 
to remove dust from the leaves. Remove all suckers as 
quickly as they appear; and thin lateral branches down to 
a desired number, if the plants are staked. Remember that 
more than one show bloom can be produced on a staked 
plant. For bush form, restriction of growth by topping 
should be completed by the end of the month. 


During July fertilize and prepare beds for winter-flowering 
annuals and hardy perennials for next year’s bloom. The 
first step should be to give the soil a thorough soaking irri- 
gation; then, when it is in condition to work, spread six 
inches of manure over the surface and turn it over to a depth 
of at least eighteen inches. These beds can be worked over 
again before planting next month. 


When one is dependent on hand sprinkling for the lawn, 
uniform coverage is often difficult, and a spotted effect may 
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result from uneven application. Do not stand in one place 
and direct the spray to a distant point; move backward and 
forward across the plot, covering a certain strip each time. 
And remember that one cannot give the lawn too much 
water in midsummer. Ross H. Gast. 


Northwest 


priapism PHLOX is a big display for July borders. 
A gross feeder, it needs water, and a mulch of spent 
manure or grass cuttings is also an aid. Give the hollyhocks 
that follow the foxgloves bone meal, wood ashes and plenty 
of water. The latter are better treated as biennials, as older 
plants have rust tendency. 


Powdered sulphur is good for rose mildew. Cut and burn 
badly infected sprays. August bloom is encouraged by top 
dressing of guano or other nitrogenous manure, but fre- 
quently it is desirable to cut back somewhat toward the end of 
July, keep resting through August, and look for good bloom 
after first September rain. 


Watch for aphides throughout the garden. They will be 
particularly bad on lupines and aconitum. Whale-oil soap, 
kerosene emulsion or nicotine solution is good corrective. 
Use Bordeaux mixture for most leaf troubles. Watch for 
slugs. 


Cut down perennials as they finish flowering. Blue Neme- 
sias are a good covering. Sweet alyssum blooms six weeks 
from sowing and also is for the front of the border. Veronica 
spicata follows delphinium well. 


Plant autumn crocuses—Colchicum. They are effective 
in the border edging or naturalized in patches under or at 
the edge of trees. Also make any necessary division in old 
plantings. Lift and reset any choice narcissuses that may 
need it. Three or four years is often enough, and this is not 
necessary with naturalized varieties nor advisable with the 
smaller ones, as a rule. 


The last planting of gladiolus may be made the first of this 
month. Plant in a place that will be somewhat sheltered, 
to break the effect of early frosts. Keep other gladiolus 
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Lawns and Gardens 


Things to Do in July 
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well watered and cultivated. Cut when the lower blooms 
only are out. As these fade remove them, and the spike will 
last a week or ten days. ANDERSON MCCULLY. 


Middle West 


AHLIAS cannot stand high temperatures. They do best 

when nights are cool. Failure to bloom and firing of the 
edges of the leaves may be due to hot dry weather or to leaf 
hoppers. Examine lower surface of leaves for small greenish 
active insects. Dust with nicotine dust if present. 


Dahlia stunt may be due to insects attacking the terminal 
bud or to a mosaiclike disease. If variety is not valuable 
destroy all stunted plants; otherwise hold them one year, 
and if the stunting occurs the second year in plants from the 
same roots destroy the roots. 


If delphinium flowers are distorted and turn black it is 
due to attacks of tiny insects known as mites. Dust re- 
peatedly with nicotine or spray with a solution of nicotine 
sulphate plus soap. Remove infested flower stalks. 


Cottony maple scale can be easily controlled by wash- 
ing the affected limbs with a strong stream of water. The 
young scale insects are hatching in July and can be easily 
washed off. 


The roots of black walnut and to a lesser extent of butter- 
nut trees are toxic to many plants. This-is especially true of 
tomato and potato and may explain why these vegetables 
cannot be grown near these trees. There is no remedy. 


Phlox leaves turn yellow as the result of attacks of red 
spiders or powdery mildew. Dust the plants with sulphur 
or with copper lime dust. 


Aster yellows causes stunting and yellowing of a large 
number of different plants, including daisies, gaillardia, 
centaurea, forget-me-not, California poppy, mignonette, cal- 
endula, lettuce, spinach, gypsophila, dianthus, portulaca, 
cosmidium, calliopsis, plantain, gloxinia, and others. The yel- 
lows is spread by leaf hoppers. Dust all plants with nicotine 
dust or spray with nicotine sulphate to destroy leaf hoppers. 
Pull and destroy all affected plants to prevent them from. 
serving as sources of trouble. 


Root lice on asters and other flowers will cause an un- 
healthy appearance in the plants. The leaves may be yel- 
lowish, the plants stunted. Water such plants with a soapy 
solution of nicotine sulphate. Remove a little soil about the 
base of the plant and use about a pint of the solution to each 
plant. C. T. GREGORY. 
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Northeast 


OLYANTHA—baby rambler—roses will 
be a mass of bloom till killed by hard freez- 
ing if young growths are cut back to two eyes after the 
June display and given dressings of bone meal and sheep 
manure. Black Leaf 40, a nicotine insecticide, will control 
aphis. Bordeaux mixture will check black spot, if roses are 
sprayed weekly. 


Flowers cut with a sharp knife before breakfast, plunged 
immediately and without crowding stem deep in cold water, 
and kept cool several hours will last longer than others cut 
in the heat. Change the water and with a sharp knife 
shorten the stems daily. 


Lift large clumps of German iris witha spad- 
ing fork. Work or cut the rhizomes apart and 
replant in new, well-prepared ground. Rhi- 
zomes rest on the soil; so plant them no deeper, 


As soon as flax, achillea, early phlox, del- 
phinium and other early-blooming perennials 
have done blooming cut them back severely. 
Soak the ground deeply with liquid manure 
at weekly intervals for three or four weeks, 
and they will often blossom a second time be 
fore winter. 


If you want choice sweet-william and foxglove plants for 
next year allow only the finest specimens to ripen seed. Cut 
these off at the ground surface and shake them where the 
seedlings are to start. These will take care of themselves. 
Transplant them in October where wanted. M.G. KaIns. 


ojoutheast 


LMOST all insects abhor tobacco. Tobacco dust or finely 
ground tobacco stems scattered freely over the ground 

in the rose garden or hardy perennial border, or around 
shrubs, will help decidedly in keeping away aphis and other 


undesirable midsummer visitors, and will also serve as a | 
And as they are worth their cost as ferti- | 


summer muich. 
lizers alone, you get this protection for nothing. 


Plan now for midsummer shrub bloom next year, if your 


garden is one of those which go on a strike during July | 
It is merely a matter of selecting the right |7 


and August. 
varieties. Watch now for shrubs which are in bloom and as- 
certain their names; then set out some of the same sorts in 
your own garden next fall. Among them you will find Tam- 
arix odessana; abelia; oakleaf hydrangea — Hydrangea 
quercifolia; goldflower—Hypericum moserianum; weeping 
Chinese privet—Ligustrum sinense pendulum; chaste-tree— 
Vitex—and, above all, crapemyrtle. 


Prune shrubs as they flower, as soon as the blooming sea- 
son is over. This will give the new growth which will bear 
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next year’s bloom a full season in which to develop, without 
any of the plant’s energy being wasted on wood which will 
be cut out later. Philadelphus, jasmine, pomegranates, the 


earlier climbing roses and the common spring and early § 
summer-flowering shrubs may be gone over now, if not al § 


ready attended to. 


One of this month’s most important garden jobs is to or 
der spring-flowering bulbs—tulips, crocuses, daffodils, and 
the like. Daffodils are now being grown commercially 1 
Virginia and other mid-Southern sections. Include some of 
the species of tulips and daffodils for naturalizing. For blue 
in the early spring garden get Heavenly Blue grape-hyacinth, 
Scilla nonscripta—nutans—and S. hispanica and Chion0o- 
doxa sardensis and C. luciliae. These will give a rhapsody 
in blue throughout the spring. 


Among the choicest of all plants for Southern gardens ar 
the hardy violets and violas. In sheltered, sunny location 
they bloom almost throughout the winter. Of the forme! 
Princess of Wales, single blue; Lady Hume Campbel, 
double blue; and Swanley White, double white, are vet 
satisfactory. Jersey Gem is a slightly perfumed viola, a gem, 
indeed, among all hardy flowers for every garden. 

F. F. ROCKWELL. 
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‘iced fountain drink 


at home 
swiftly made. rich. 


creamy, cooling / 


HAT a marvelously smooth, jar in the refrigerator. Then, at 
finely 4 i“ creamy, chocolate drink this mid-forenoon, or breathless twi- 
ound ‘f new method makes—just when light, when you would “give any- 
‘ound | 4 you're thirstiest ! thing for a drink,” just add a bit 
eee! 4 we ‘ Made at home, too, in a mo- of _ the syrup to fresh milk and 
ferti- | ; ‘a ‘ 7 ment—by the new Walter Baker shake with ice. (A fruit jar itself 

5 “fountain method’”’—as swiftly and is a splendid shaker.) 

- your i expertly as at the best fountains. It’s just as easy as it sounds— 


July ae Baker’s famous Cocoa is the the foaming glass, topped with 
right [9 4 secret of this new home way to sich bubbles, is instantly ready. 
nd as- [ tg? make the most delicious of all The expert “fountain” recipe 


laleg f our iced drinks 
Tam- / 7 see for the syrup is in a leaflet which 
angea fe | Rich—the tantalizing flavor of : 
4 i your grocer has for you; it tells you 
, how to make many delicicusly 


i Baker’s is the flavor of the rarest, 
, choicest cocoa beans. : : 
Smaath—the eanae sitkes Your refreshing drinks: Chocolate Mint, 
ee mom. | fresh milk creamier. It’s ever so Mocha, oe ie The 
| satisfying, for the frosty glass is  T°C!pes wont issuade you from a 
brimming with a mellow, cooling fondness for pouring regular hot 
blend of fresh milk and fine cocoa rich Baker 8 Cocoa over ice (like 
—all the refreshment and good- _ iced tea or iced coffee). But it will 
ness a midsummer drink can offer. simplify. and vary the ways in 
In a few minutes, with Baker’s which you can make these de- 
Cocoa, you sim- licious chocolate drinks. 
ply make a ruddy Send the coupon below for a 
cocoa syrup. Keep = generous trial package of Baker's 
without ee Li _ a it capped ina fruit Cocoa and a leaflet of recipes! 
ich will ” , = ' 
tes, the 
d early § 
not ab 








To make syrup, stir over direct heat 4 cup of 
Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa and 1 cup of cold water 
until smooth. Stir in 134 cups of sugar and a dash 
of salt until dissolved. Boil for 3 minutes. Add 2 
teaspoons vanilla. Pour at once into tight jar 
and keep in ice-box. 


is to of 
jils, and 
cially m Ke 

some of Bae THE Fountain Way 
For blue aa 

yacinth, f ial ao 

Chione- < ee Wa ter Baker & Co., Inc. 

hapsody Baker's Unsweetened Chocolate ae \‘ Dorchester-Lower-Mills, Mass. 


Premtnss No. 1), in the fa- U.S. PAT. OFF. Ber ] I am enclosing 10 cents for a generous trial package of 
>lue wrapper with yellow . i | 
dens art label, is universally used for fe ; =e Baker’s Cocoa, and the Syrup recipe leaflet. 
location’ all chocolate cooking —wherever ie " 


the recipe says ‘* Chocolate!” } 7 ~) ee  = 
» former, 


ampbel, A ula C QO C QO \ Address 
are vel ‘ 
a, a gett BAKER'S 


(In Canada: Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. C-L. H. J.-7-28 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario.) © 1928, P. Co., Inc. 




















SEND FOR GENEROUS TRIAL SIZE AND RECIPES 
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When using Flit on the 
porch, spray freely up- 
wards in all directions. 
Spray occasionally dur- 
ing evening. Flit is very 
effective in keeping 
mosquitoes and flies at 
a distance outdoors. 




















© 1928, Stanco, Inc. 
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—peaceful, refreshing sleep. How 
necessary they are. 


Why let flies and mosquitoes spoil 
your restful hours? Use Flit. Flit is 
just as effective in driving away 
flies and mosquitoes outdoors as it 
is in killing them indoors. ; 


Long Happy Hours on the Porch 


As soon as the family gathers on the 
porch, get out the Flit sprayer. 
Spray upwards in all directions. Flies 
and mosquitoes keep just as far away 
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from Flit outdoors as their legs and 
wings will carry them. 


Flit Banishes the Summertime 
Sleep Bugaboo 


Are you afraid to go indoors summet 
nights? Do you sit up hours and 
hours, rather than go into a room 
where you know mosquitoes are get- 
ting ready to make night miserable, 
while flies pester you at dawn? 


Flit will free you from all worry 
about sleep all summer. 


Just a few moments with the Fit 
sprayer in the bedroom before retiring, 
and you can lie down to a long, re- 


FLIT KILLS ALL INSECTS 
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When using Flit in- 
doors, close doors and 
windows a few moments. 
Spray Flit freely up- 
wards in all directions 
until vapor fills room. 
Wait ten minutes until 
Flit penetrates every- 
where. Every fly and 
mosquito will die. 





nd 


freshing night of unbroken slumber. 
Whether you want to take a 40- 
wink snooze in the afternoon, or a 
Sunday morning nap, or a long eight 
hours of beauty sleep—Flit makes 





AND 


ner it possible. 

and 

om How to Use Flit Indoors 

yet- | Slip into the bedroom a few mo- 

ble, ments before retiring. Close doors 
and windows and spray Flit freely 

- in all directions. Point the sprayer 
upwards, so the Flit vapor will fill 
the room. When you open the room 

Fiit alter a few minutes, not a mosquito 

ing, will be left alive. Flit kills them all— 

, te BE cvery singing, stinging mosquito 


COMFORT INDOORS AND OUT 


and buzzing fly. Spray the screens 
or around the window. Then lie 
down—and sleep in peace. 


While greater killing power insures 
death to insects, Flit is absolutely 
harmless to people. It may also be 
sprayed without the slightest worry 
around hangings and clothing, for Flit 
will not stain the finest fabrics. There 
is satisfaction in knowing that Flit is 
guaranteed to kill insects by one of 
the largest corporations in the world 
—or money back. 





Always use Flit. Always use the | 
Flit sprayer. Always be sure it 
is Flit. 





“The yellow can with 
the black band” 
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RICELESS... 


rr. a, DRINKS... . so pleasing to see, so easy to 


take that you'll be proud to serve them—so delightful 
to taste that you'll want them often—so good for 
you that each one adds to your better health—so 
easily prepared that they’re never a task—what a 
priceless combination! 































For children after play—for everybody after work 
or exercise—for all the family, or for guests, Pet Milk 
with fruit juices makes perfect drinks. 


“Use more milk’’—‘‘Use more fruit.’”? These 
directions are unanimously approved by all who know 
the rules of health. You accomplish both when you 
satisfy a summer thirst with the delightful combination 
of Pet Milk and fruit juices. The quality of the milk 
makes the blending possible. 


We will send you these four articles 


One set, 60¢ ; two sets for $81.00 


A Pint SHAKER. . A Tait Can or Pet MILK 


graduated glass with alumi- makes 4 glasses of the drink. 
num strainer top and cap. 

Per Mitk Cooksook. . 

A Stx Incu Juicer. . containing 100 recipes—also 

delicately colored glass. leaflet on making drinks. 


— mh 


r COMPANY 
\Sia >9ET MILK cOoMI 


I ‘Iding. S Louis Oo. 
834 Arcade Building, St. + 4 : 


This offer is limited 4 
Enclosed please find 
LL 60¢ (stamps or coin) for one sé 


LA one dollar bill . . for two sets 
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This distinctive lattice forms a proper background for this little garden nook. 


Enclosures for Your Garden 


By Ropert O. CAMERON 


HE picket, 
or pale, fence, 
so far as design is 


concerned, is a flexible af- 

fair. To have one exactly like 
one’s neighbor is not at all neces- 
sary. Yet, regardless of pattern, 
almost any white paling creates an 
atmosphere as distinctive as it it- 
self is simple, if around a house 
with which it is in keeping. 

We usually think of the paling 
as having its pales sharpened, but 
this isn’t at all necessary. The 
pickets may be rounded, left 
square, cut on an angle or fishtail. 

Some very attractive ones were 
recently brazenly measured. The 
wooden posts of one fence were 3 

















Low stone walls add charm and outline to the 
more spacious garden,when softened with vines. 


Brick walls, with interesting gates and grace- 
Sul vines to’soften their outlines, are very good. 








In the Southwest, the concrete wall 
gives privacy to the garden. 


feet and 2 inches above the 
ground. Their tops came 
flush with the 2-by-4 string- 
ers that were bolted, flat 
sides up, to them. The bot- 
tom stringers were placed 
in a relative position, five 
inches above the ground. 


The pales were 

3 feet and 6 inches 

long and measured 

34 of an inch thick and 

1% inches wide. The pales were 

nailed to the stringers in vertical 

positions, just 2 inches apart. 

There were twelve pickets between 

posts, and a picket right at each 

post. The tops of the pales were 
slightly rounded. 

The way to build for perma- 
nency, of course, when considering 
a garden fence of wood, is to keep 
as much of the construction away 
from direct contact with the earth 
as possible; to use woods that are 
renowned for their ability to 
weather the elements; and to treat 
those parts that do touch the earth 
with a wood preservative, such as 
creosote. 

A more permanent manner of 
setting wood fence posts is to em- 
bed their lower portions in concrete. This 
is done by digging a round hole 2 feet 
deep—deeper in very cold climates—and 
14 inches in diameter, covering the bottom 
of the hole with 4 inches of concrete. Then 
set the post on top of this, bracing it 
perpendicularly for ease of handling. The 
balance of the concrete mixture is poured 
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It makes foods 


more flavorful 


Say women who 
make this test 


HERES a simple, easy test that 
you can make in your kitchen 
—it has convinced thousands of 
women that meats, vegetables and 
all other foods are more flavorful 
when they use Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Season fresh or cooked vegetables 
and fruits with Diamond Crystal 
Salt. Then note how it actually 
brings out the natural, delicious 
flavors. Melons, radishes, toma- 
toes and all other fruits and veg- 
etables are surprisingly more tasty. 


Diamond Crystal Salt is pure 
and snowy-white. Taste a bit of it. 
You will be pleased with its mild 
flavor and freedom from strong or 
bitter tastes. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger 
process, Diamond Crystal, pure 
and mild, develops the natural 
flavor of the food to the highest 
degree. Use it for all cooking, and 
on the table. Comes in handy- 
pouring Shaker cartons, in boxes, 
or in sanitary cotton bags. Your 
grocer will gladly supply you. 


[fit isn’t Diamond Crystal it isn’t Shaker 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of 
medical authorities, can also 
be obtained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 








FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
‘“*to1 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 





Dramonp CrysTAL SALT Co., 
Dept. 329, St. Clair, Mich. 


Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 
Name. 

Street. 
City 
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NORWEGIAN 
BRISLING 


The finest Sardines you 
ever tasted—fresh from 
the Fjords of Norway 


For lunch at home or on 
picnics and outings, the 
finest, most palatable sar- 
dines you can buy are Nor- 
wegian Brisling. 


They are caught only in 
the clear, cool waters of the 
Norwegian fjords—are sci- 
entifically prepared and 
packed right at the very 
water-side—and come to 
you ready to be served from 
their sanitary tins. 


Norwegian Brisling are a 
perfect summertime food— 
cooling, light and full of 


energizing vitamins. 


Ask for Norwegian Brisling 
by name—it is on each tin. 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR 


‘*<NORWAY’”?’ 
ON THE LABEL 
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to fill the hole. The top of the concrete 
around the post should be finished with a 
mortarlike mixture of cement and sand, 
tapered enough to shed water. After set- 
ting several days to harden, such a founda- 
tion fora fence should prove the envy of 
neighbors for a hundred years to come. It 
is always well to build for permanence. 

Another pale fence showed the following 
characteristics: The cedar posts were 
boxed with 6-inch boards and capped with, 
first, a 12-inch square of 2-inch planking 
and then an 8-inch square of the same. A 
small crown molding covered the joint be- 
tween the boxing boards and the cap. 

The posts were set 7 feet and 9 inches 
apart, from face to face of the boxing 
boards. There were twenty-nine pickets 
between posts—fourteen long and fifteen 
short ones. They measured 1 by 1 inch. 
The pickets were 214 inches apart. 

The lower stringer was a 2-by-4, 3 
inches above the ground. The two other 
stringers, one 20 inches and the other 
40 inches above the ground, consisted of 
two strips 11% inches wide, nailed opposite 
each other on the outsides of the pickets. 
The lower ends of all pickets terminated 
on top of the lower stringer. The shorter 
pales were 23 inches high, and the longer 
ones measured 43 inches. 


Fences ‘Ready-Made 


F THE home handy man isn’t so handy 

as he might be, he can yet save his repu- 
tation by laying aside the hammer and 
picking up the fountain pen. There are 
picket fences to be bought at so much per 
foot in knockdown form. Most such fences 
come in 8-foot lengths, the price varying 
with the height. A314-foot fence may be 
bought for ten dollars per section of 8 feet. 
One most attractive fence, with its pales 
varying in height to form an inverted arch 
between posts 4 feet high, costs a dollar and 
a half per running foot, including posts. 

The erection of these ready-built fences 
is a simple matter. With the help of a 
handy man the job needn’t be feared. Of 
course, if father is too busy at the office or 
on the links a carpenter can easily be sum- 
moned. 

The matter of hardware is important in 
building a good fence. Copper screws are 
the ideal things to use; galvanized nails 
next best. Don’t use ordinary hardware 
that will rust and discolor your work. 

Whereas a paling looks best painted 
white or near white, a lattice fence may 
well be stained brown or green. The lat- 
tice has innumerable uses, both esthetic 
and practical. It is more generally used 
when a high fence is desired, and serves 
the added purpose of shielding some un- 
desirable view. 

Lattice is also used as a windbreak and 
as a partial obstruction to the sun’s rays. 
Many shade-loving plants will thrive in 
the lee of a lattice wall. Tea served for 
two under a lattice-guarded arbor may be 
enjoyed in freedom from neighborhood 
eyes. 

Like the sections of picket fences, lat- 
tices may also be purchased in lengths or 
in knockdown form. An 8-foot section 
6 feet high costs about twenty-four dol- 
lars. One 3 feet high costs a dollar and a 
quarter per linear foot. 

Perhaps those who favor semiprivacy 
for their gardens do so because they have 
never chanced to make the acquaintance of 


a garden that is secluded within solid walls 
of some description. At this moment be- 
fore my mental eye there is the inner side 
of a rose-gray stucco wall, rough of tex- 
ture, higher than the head, partly broid- 
ered with vines that here and there trail 
over its very top. 

Stucco is good or bad according to its 
backing. A good garden wall of stucco on 
frame construction is possible if the follow- 
ing conditions are observed: The posts to 
be made of two 2-by-4s bolted together 
with a 4-inch strip of 14-inch iron between 
them, the iron to extend down 2 feet into 
a concrete foundation a foot square and 
31% feet deep. Two-by-four stringers, 8 
feet and 2 inches long, are used, one on 
top of the posts and one 2 inches above 
the ground. At 16-inch intervals there are 
upright 2-by-4s between the stringers, like 
studding in the wall of a frame house. 
From the top center stud, braces are cut 
to form a diagonal line to the bottoms of 
the posts on each side. 

Only the best grade of metal lath should 
be used, and it must be properly attached 
to the framework. The best advice is to 
follow the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions. The same holds true for the applica- 
tion of the stucco. 

The coping, or top, of a stucco wall is an 
important part of this type of enclosure. 
It may be of pre-cast concrete, stone, tile 
or stucco on wire. Whatever it is, it must 
adequately shed water. Moisture behind 
stucco spells ruin. 

Tinting of stucco walls for gardens is in 
some instances highly satisfactory. Many 
lovely results have been obtained. But 
great care is needed when a mere human 
attempts to surround a flower garden 
with a colored wall. Grays, tans and 
creams are about the only safe choices, 
and even these must be faint. In any case, 
first make trial samples of tinted stucco. 


Using Brick and @oncrete 


NOTHER type of garden enclosure 
that may be nicely used with many 
homes, especially those employing brick in 
their make-up, is that of brick itself. In 
building this sturdy guardian of the posies, 
certain necessary laws for its construction 
must be observed. The main thing is to 
have a rigid foundation of concrete that 
extends below the frost line. This means a 
depth of three and a half feet, unless one’s 
home town is fairly well south. The top of 
the concrete should, however, be a couple 
of inches below the ground line, so that 
when the wall is finished it will not show. 
As with stucco walls, care must be 
exercised in the choice of bricks for the 
garden enclosure. Dull colors and shades 
that will not clash with predominating 
colors in the garden must be selected. Old 
stone, in combination with brick, makes a 
picturesque wall. Also, if only partly cov- 
ered with stucco so that here and there a 
patch of stonework or brickwork shows 
through, the result is unusually pleasing. 
Such walls, however, must be in some way 
tied to the house whose garden they en- 
circle. 

A tracery of vines on a wall of any 
description adds greatly to its charm, and 
such a living embroidery is especially 
effective on brick. Boston ivy is one of the 
best of wall climbers. Its dense foliage is 
deep green in summer and scarlet and gold 
in the fall. 


(s0lumbines for Airy Grace 


(Continued from Page 17) 


woodland paths or catching the play of 
light and shade beneath the garden trees. 

At the other extreme, we find them nat- 
uralizing themselves quite readily in a dry 
rock wall. 
not only in these positions but also along a 
very dank north border between houses, 


where there is little air and no. sun, and 


the soil is almost straight hardpan. I do 
not recommend it, but they are one of the 


In my own garden I have them. 


very few things that do survive in the 
situation and give bloom. 

Not all the columbines are of equal 
longevity, the true Aquilegia caerulea and 
the charming rock-garden species, A. glan- 
dulosa and A. pyrenaica, being the most 
prone to die out; though in my experience 
I have always found them quite capable of 


(Continued on Page 112) 











Baby's bottles 
safely clean 


cA(OTHERS know the danger of 
the slightest bit of impurity in 
baby’s food . . . To cleanse bottles 
and nipples thoroughly, yet easily, 


modern mothers use Lux this way: 


Just drop a few pure Lux dia- 
monds in each bottle, add warm 
water, shake—instant rich, cleans- 
ing suds fill the bottle. With a 
long-handled brush press the suds 
over every bit of the inside sur- 
face of the bottle. Rinse and boil 
the bottles for 10 minutes. 


Pure Lux suds cleanse nipples, 
too, inside and out. And Lux is 
so absolutely sanitary—used fresh 
each time. Keep everything con- 
cerned with baby’s food safely 


clean with Lux! Lever Bros. Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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“T don’t 
mind washing 


behind my ears” 


“I like the soft, roughish feel of 
Boott Towels.” Of course he does; 
so do the grown-ups. 


People like the looks of Boott 
Towels, too, for they are snowy-white, 
and keep that way through many 
washings. 

They are reasonable in price, and so 
convenient to buy in packages of six, 

If you do not find Boott Towels at 
your favorite store, send 25 cetits 
(stamps orcheck) fora full-sized towel. 
Dept. L-7, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Also makers of Boott Toweling and Boott Scrim 
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BABIES 


WIFTLY, softly, they fly with their pre- 

cious cargoes... Now and again they pass 

the bakery of a Thousand Windows... Inside 

are white-frocked bakerrmen making delicate 

3 biscuits for the first solid food of infants landed 
six months ago. 






P For Sunshine Arrowroot Biscuits are recom- 
mended by doctors as Baby’s first solid food, and 
can be given as early as the sixth 
month ... They are easily digested, 
free from egg protein, and quickly 
melt in Baby’s mouth. 


We keep a careful eye, natu- 
rally, on every ingredient that goes 


nsec earns Se 


into Sunshine Arrowroot Biscuits. 
They're for your baby! They must 
be kept clean ...We’re very, very 
fussy about that! 
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That is why it is well worth 
your saying Sunshine when you 
order Arrowroot Biscuits...or any 


other kind of biscuits for that matter. 
—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 














ARROWROOT 


- for Baby’s first solid food, 
for invalids, or for all robust 
folk who delight in a tasty, 
delicate flavor. Say “Sunshine 
Arrowroot” to your grocer. 
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CLOVER LEAVES 


. .. two crisp wafers, filled 
with a velvety cream. These 
dainty in ad fairly melt in 
your mouth .. . Delicious! 


; well worth tli? 
whenever you want 


BISCUITS 














These ‘THREE prove Sunshine Baking 1s an art! 
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. the famous, cream-filled 
chocolate biscuits. They are 
widely imitated. Better say 
“Sunshine Hydrox” to your 
grocer. They have no other 

name. 







Flatfoot 


1s the penalty 
for interfering § 
with nature --- 


Foot defects increased 250% 
between ‘‘Primary”’ grades and 
High School, according to a 
specialist’s report on Boston 
public school children. 


EX children grow in weight and 
stature, the effects of wearing 
stiff, ill-fitting shoes become more 
acute. Muscles of the foot, weak- 
ened by years of insufficient exer- 
cise, are unequal to the strain. 

The result is flatfoot, a struc- 
tural deformity very difficult to 
correct. 

This is the penalty for defying 
nature! Only through normal ex- 













Cases of imperfect feet _ 
per 1000 men examined 


ia 50-98 & 90-10 
= nr 150 a e-asa 


Examine this map of U. S. ' 
Army statistics charting 
foot conditions of nearly 
3,000,000 men examined 
‘during the late war. You 
will notice that in the 
South (light area) where 
more children go barefoot — 
or tend to wear light, well 
ventilated shoes, only 5% 
to 10% had serious foot 
defects. Contrast this with 
the North (shaded area). 
In these states where the 
tendency is to wear more 
heavy, ill-fitting shoes dur- 
ing childhood, nearly 25% 
of the men examined suf- 
fered from flatfoot. 


THE “ROYAL TREAD” 
(left)—an unusually 
rugged Keds model for 
boys, with tough molded 
sole for outdoor or in- 
door wear. White or 
brown. 


THE “PARADE” (right) 
—a distinctive oxford for 
women ina handsomely 
woven, tan sport fabric 
with plain tan trim. The 
sturdy wedge heel gives 
a smartly tailored ap- 
pearance. 


ercise can the foot stay healthy. 
Freedom to exercise normally— 
this you give your child when you 
put him in Keds. Barefoot freedom 
without barefoot dangers! Keds 
are light! Keds are flexible! All the 
foot muscles are called into play. 


It is possible to undo much of 
the mischief of stiff, ill-fitting shoes 
by letting your child spend his 
summer vacations in Keds. 

Keds tough rubber soles not only 
wear and wear, but absorb shocks 
and jars and prevent slipping. Keds 
uppers of stout canvas are shaped 
to support the ankle snugly, yet 
allow easy freedom. Keds have 
special insoles of Feltex to protect 
the feet and keep them cool. 

Keds are made in a dozen differ- 
ent models ranging in price from 
$1.25 to $4.50. Make sure you get » 
genuine Keds, made only by the 


They are not Keds unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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rearing their own progeny to take their 
places. There is some danger, though, of 
spading the seedlings under in the spring 
turnover, and in those gardens where the 
surface soil is always kept properly hoed 
and raked it is wiser to keep a few seed- 
lings coming on in a frame. This is also 
true of the newer long-spurred hybrids. 

All columbines, with the possible excep- 
tion of glandulosa, hybridize with amazing 
ease. It is practically impossible to keep 
the species true in a garden where numer- 
ous ones are growing close together unless 
particular attention is given to weeding 
out self-sown seedlings and unless the old 
plants are watched. Cutting the blooms 
before they seed should also be done, but 
it seems difficult not to miss a few. 

When sowing your own seed, which may 
be done as soon as it is ripe, germination 
takes place fairly soon; but the nursery- 
man’s seed that is planted the following 
spring or summer tends to very slow 
though equally certain germination. They 
can be sown in the open in a moist light 
sandy loam, but I much prefer a shallow 
box. Mix a little leaf mold with the com- 
post. Keeping the soil properly moist 
seems the most troublesome part. If the 
seed flats are set in a frame, covered over 
with a medium-heavy cotton cloth, the 
problem will be largely solved, as the cloth 
will retain the moisture and yet permit 
enough air circulation to guard against 
damping off. 

How long this may be left on depends 
largely upon its thickness, the season and 
the situation. In the full sun and mid- 
summer, probably enough light will pass it 
to leave it until the seedlings have at- 
tained considerable size. But under other 
conditions they may draw, become spindly 
and lack green for want of the chlorophyll- 
making light. As soon as any tendency is 
seen in this direction the cloth should be 
removed. 

When well up, the seedlings should be 
pricked off, either into another seedling 
bed, about six inches apart, or into their 
permanent places if these are ready for 
them. Give them more space here, de- 
pending upon the size of the variety. 
They should be kept shaded for a few 
days. Seedlings seem to grow more rap- 
idly in cool than in hot weather. 


Guttings Preferred 


ROPAGATION may be had by divi- 

sion, but I would not recommend it for 
general purposes. Late fall, winter and 
early spring are desirable seasons for this 
work, depending upon your climate. It is 
more generally recommended to cut them 
sharply in two with a spade. I have also 
used two hand forks, thrust in back to 
back and then pried apart. 

For obtaining more stock of a particular 
plant, I personally prefer cuttings. Select 
a bushy little branchlet and pull apart 
where it joins the larger stem. This is 
generally better than cutting, though try 
not to peel much of the skin. Ifthe parent 
plant is small, it will be more satisfactory 
t6 cut. Insert the cutting in moist sandy 
soil in partial shade and be very careful it 
does not dry out. 

While the new long-spurred hybrids are 
so popular for the border, there are other 
species which show to better advantage 
in the rock garden, and some that do bet- 
ter in grass or woodland plantings. There 
are about thirty distinct species, but their 
hybrids are countless; and because of this 
almost unconscious hybridization there 
seems to be also considerable unconscious 
variation in the types upon the market. 

Aquilegia vulgaris, the native English 
columbine, is the variety to use for treat- 
ment that is ‘“‘rough.’”’ In its wild state 
the type seems to have been originally 
purple, but in our gardens the white is 
generally more favored. There are many 
pinks among this, also, but they have a 
tendency to run into magentas, only occa- 
sionally attaining clear tones. 

For the garden, Munstead White— 
variety nivea—is a good choice and makes 


a showy mass of white in spring before 
the long-spurred hybrids begin to bloom. 
Aquilegia vulgaris florepleno is a double 
form with a rosettelike appearance and 
somewhat lacking in the airy grace of the 
single forms. These are in general too 
large for the rockery but sometimes ap- 
pear to fine advantage perched on a high 
place in a large rock garden. The variety 
olympica carries larger blue, mauve and 
white or pale-blue flowers of rather waxy 
texture and incurved but not knobbed 
spurs. It is very prone to hybridize and, 
with glandulosa, is the reputed parent of 
stuarti. Its other name is wittmanniana. 


‘Real Treasures 


¢ p= columbine of the Swiss Alps is a 
dwarf variety atrata, of Aquilegia vul- 
garis. The petal spurs are a very marked 
spiral and the flower, somewhat smaller 
than usually obtains in the type, is a deep 
brownish red. Although this may be 


‘naturalized in the rockery it is not a showy 


flower, and I would suggest some of the 
brighter-bloomed varieties unless the treat- 
ment must be very unkind, or unless it is 
wished largely for graceful foliage. 

One of these brighter ones would be 
Aquilegia alpina, a companion of the above 
in the Swiss Alps, though climbing another 
thousand feet in altitude and also wander- 
ing over the Pyrénées. It carries very 
large blue flowers almost three inches 
across, blooms in July and rarely attains 
more than twelve inches in height, being a 
dainty plant that does well in the rock 
garden if given a good loam. 

Aquilegia glandulosa may be considered 
the most precious in the rock garden. 
There is just a little question as to whether 
its variety jucunda has not exchanged 
places with the type in gardens. Those to 
whom a name means much might purchase 
from a dealer who lists both, and rest se- 
cure in possessing the real glandulosa. I 
can assure those who seek only blooms that 
the flowers of both are truly lovely, and 
that by whatever name the plants arrive 
they are real treasures for the rock garden. 

They seem unique in that they have little 
tendency to hybridize with other forms. I 
believe it would be better to plant the seed 
in a flat or frame rather than in the open 
garden, though a particular pocket to it- 
self might answer the purpose. When well 
started they can be set where they are to 
grow. 

One of the foremost among these is the 
sapphire A. pyrenaica, with its large bloom 
and stamens forming a golden tassel. 
Except for the richer blue, this is much 
like the larger alpina. The stems rise al- 
most smooth from the lacy leaf base. The 
true type is found only in the Pyrénées, 
but there is rather a confusing array of va- 
rieties in the mountains of Southern Eu- 
rope. I believe, however, that bertoloni 
is the only other one upon our market. 
It is very similar and quite worth while. 
These may both be grown in the moraine 
if desired, but do very well in the rock- 
work, though needing some shade except 
in cool sections. They bloom in May. 

Another refinement of A. alpina is 
A. reuteri, somewhat lighter in tone. It 
succeeds well in poor soil. Reuteri desires 
more sun than does alpina; also stones in 
the soil and a mulch of chips above. The 
choice of the various forms is dependent 
largely upon the conditions of the particu- 
lar garden. 

Some hybrids of glandulosa have been 
much used in European gardens, chief 
among them stuarti and haylodgensis. 
Others already mentioned and more easily 
acquired seem just as lovely and of a little 
more certain disposition. Closely related 
to glandulosa, but usually considerably 
larger, is oxysepala, from Siberia. This 
blooms very early in June. The spur is 
knobbed, bent inward and shorter than 
the petal. The flower opens star shaped, 
with the white or yellow rounded petals 
much shorter than the blue sepals. 

Japan gives us one good species in 
flabellata, the fan columbine, with hooky 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Tt was here at the Paris salon of Richard Hudnut, 20 Rue de la Paix, that Parfum Le 
Debut was first introduced. A room, modernistic in décor and so lovely in its many enchant- 


ments that artists have called it the most beautiful shop in all Paris. 


oe 


From Paris—This new perfume of the moods 


Sart mle LDebut 


The appeal of Parfum Le Debut is not merely that it has become the smart 
perfume. It has become the smart perfume rather because it has so truly 
captivated the imagination of many thousands of women. 

Here is a new Paris creation in fragrance—a perfume of the moods. 
Four delicate and illusive odeurs—one for Romance—one for Adventure 
—one for Gaiety — and one for Sophistication. Accenting subtly that 
piquant variety of mood wherein lies the secret of nearly every woman s 
charm aoiaite 

Offered in the daintiest of petits flacons wherever fine perfumes 
are sold. e and as captivating a Gift as one could ask for. 


BLEU eo o in blue flacon .« © «© Romance 
VERT o.oo in green flacon » © .« Adventure 
, . ° . 

Bas Debut BLANC oe. in white flacon o © oo o Gatety 
NOIR eo. in black flacon » » Sophistication 


PARFUM 


retumer e oo wh dae ue se i Me ee oe eae 
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For this and other choice 
recipes write our Home 
Economics Department, 
406 Rush St., Chicago. 








Light, Tasty, Invigorating 





the same today. 














OUNG, tender tips of asparagus, smothered in a 
creamy Kraft Cheese sauce—can you imagine any- 
thing more succulent, more delicious? 


There are so many practical ways in which Kraft Cheese 
can be used with vegetables and other foods to make them 
more tempting that to be without a knowledge of how to 
prepare such dishes amounts to a real culinary handicap. 


But it is a greater handicap to be without the healthful 
properties of good cheese in the diet. The reason why 
good cheese is so all important is because cheese is milk 
—the best of all foods. And we try to make Kraft 
Cheese the best of all cheeses. We feel responsible for 
the quality and flavor of every ounce of it. That’s why 
we put our name on it, and that’s why it will pay you to 
remember to say Kraft before you say cheese. 








Your grandparents 
bought Philadelphia 
Cream Cheese be- 
cause of its unusual 
fluffy texture and 
delicate flavor. It is 





You can find the kind of cheese you like bearing the Kraft Label. Sold by the 


slice, and in half and quarter pound cartons, packages and jars. 








_Kraft-phenix Cheese Company 
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white spurs, white petals and lilac sepals— 
the whole flower wide and shallow in out- 
line, waxy in texture. The fat foliage is 
glaucous gray. 

This is a stout and stocky little colum- 
bine from eight to twelve inches in height. 
Especially pleasing, early blooming and 
long-lived, it is of good habit and easy cul- 
ture. It is well worth while, as is also its 
even dwarfer variety, nana. 

Coming to our own country, we have a 
rare little gem in jonesi, from the Rocky 
Mountains. Jonesi is a real miniature, 
carrying a single blue blossom at the end of 
a stem ranging from an inch and a half to 
three inches in height. All the small 
leaves are closely clustered at the base. 
This is a real alpine and may be treated to 
a moraine or at least a good stone-chip 
mulch. 


cAmerica’s Own Kind 


T IS when we come to the larger rock- 

garden varieties and to border and wood- 
land planting that America comes into her 
own. Probably best known of all our 
native columbines is caerulea, the long- 
spurred Colorado columbine, sometimes 
called the Rocky Mountain columbine, 
and a parent of our new race of long- 
spurred garden hybrids. The type carries 
large soft lavender-blue or sky-blue flow- 
ers, varying to white, approaching three 
inches across and having very long and 
slender, slightly outcurving spurs, tipped 
at the end with greenish knobs. 

This runs generally from twelve to 
eighteen inches and can be placed in a 
larger rock garden or massed in clumps in 
the border. Again, it makes a good relief 


tone of blue in a white border; it may also 
be used in the cutting garden. The flow- 
ers bloom through June and July. Give it 
the moist light sandy soil of its race and a 
place in the sun. It tends to die out in 
several seasons, and it is well to keep a few 
seedlings coming on each year. Colorado 
has adopted this as the state flower. 

Another parent in our new race of long- 
spurred hybrids is the beautiful A. chry- 
santha, from New Mexico and Arizona. 
The most hardy of the columbines, it has 
the longest period of bloom, remaining in 
flower all summer, sometimes into October. 

The effective and airy grace with which 
columbines mass carries a suggestion for 
planting in stretches that cannot have 
close attention and constant weeding, 
such as the summer-home lot or even the 
small garden whose makers have very lit- 
tle time at their disposal. The seed may 
be sown broadcast and once well started 
seems able to hold its own, though other 
than the most robust varieties must have 
summer irrigation. Just which ones to 
use would be dependent largely upon the 
conditions. Within the garden proper, the 
long-spurred hybrids are quite practical— 
Scott-Elliott, California and special mix- 
tures of several good nurserymen. With 
wilder planting, chrysantha, formosa or 
vulgaris are frequently better choices, re- 
membering that chrysantha will give a 
longer flowering season than our other 
native species. This also masses well with 
the coral heuchera and white Miss Lingard 
phlox. 

A planting of the Colorado columbine is 
very beautiful with a tall background of 
Harison’s yellow rose—Rose foetida hari- 
soni—a paler, hardier, more freely bloom- 
ing though little less double variety of the 
Persian yellow rose. Clumps of purple 


German iris—Kharput is good—may be 
planted with it. A few plants of heuchera 
will add zest to the color combination. 

The German irises group well with the 
earlier large columbines, and the smaller 
Dalmatica and Siberian irises are good 
rock-garden companions. Hemerocallis, 
polygonatum, thalictrum and ferns are 
also fitting companions, though in extreme 
climates these might lack hardihood; lu- 
pines and Campanula persicifolia would 
be a better choice. Iceland poppies and 
trollius could be used with them in both 
border and rock garden. Aquilegia ju- 
cunda and glandulosa look particularly 
well with Anemone narcissiflora and the 
lemony trollius. Perhaps not least charm- 
ing of the possible columbine effects is the 
love the humming birds show for their 
flowers, hovering over the airy blooms 
with a grace akin to them. 


Planting Hints 


N PLANNING the planting remember 

that in general—though with some not- 
able exceptions, such as chrysantha—our 
American types appear in spring, some 
very early, and have a comparatively short 
period of bloom; that the alpine types of 
Europe and Asia flower more usually in 
May and June, holding sometimes into 
July; and that our border race of long- 
spurred hybrids bloom throughout the 
summer, being usually at their best 
through the month of July. Some care 
must be used in placing the scarlets, reds 
and oranges of our natives and likewise the 
magenta breaks of vulgaris; but the blue 
types tend to harmonize with any color, 
and the soft tones of the long-spurred 
hybrids rarely clash, being further softened 
by their beautiful foliage. 


Growing Perennials From Seed 


daylilies and stonecrops are some others 
not grown from seed because they are more 
easily increased by dividing the plants in 
spring. These are all rampant growers, 
producing scores of little plants in clumps 
which almost fall apart when the plants 
are dug up. In separating such peren- 
nials as produce great mats of fibrous roots 
the soil is best washed off, so that one can 
see just where the plants should be cut 
apart. 

Only adventurous gardeners raise seed- 
lings, for at the outset they realize that 
perennial seeds often do not germinate so 
freely as annuals; with some kinds they 
are fortunate if four or five plants are ob- 
tained from a packet of seed. 

Since most perennials do not bloom the 
first year from seed, they can be sown 
within the next few weeks and will bloom 
next year quite as well as if they had been 
sown last spring. Some plants, such as 
those of Canterbury-bells, foxglove and 
hollyhocks, stand the winter better when 
sown in August, because the plants are not 
so large. 


1. RELIABLE SEED: Purchase seed from 
a reliable specialist—one who sells quanti- 
ties of it; then you are sure it is fresh. 
Specialists must maintain their reputation 
and are particular that their seed is 
collected from superior varieties. 
_ 2, SIMPLE FRAMES: Sow the seed 
in a cold frame or, if there is not room 
for one, use a packing box with the 
bottom removed but covered with a 
pane of glass to fit. This seed box can 
be placed against a wall or fence which 
affords some protection from the sun. 
It is wise to drive four stakes in the 
ground so that they stand eighteen to 
twenty-four inches above the soil. 
This rack can then be covered with 
muslin to protect the plants from the 
strong late-summer sun. 

3. SOIL: Use only the best soil for 
sowing seeds. Decayed woods dirt or 
good garden loam to which sand or 


(Continued from Page 16) 


some loose material has been added is de- 
sirable. Sift this soil so that there are no 
large lumps. 

4, BOXES oR Pots: If only a few plants 
are desired of each sort the seeds may be 
sown in 5-inch pots which are sunk into 
the soil to prevent their drying out. Shal- 
low boxes or flats three inches deep are also 
useful. When seed is sown directly in the 
soil it may be sown in rows five inches 
apart. 

5. DEPTH TO Sow: Cover the seed 
lightly, using powdered sphagnum moss, 
peat moss, sand or sandy soil. The finest 
seeds refuse to germinate if covered with 
mountains of soil. Seldom should fine seed 
be covered with soil. 

6. LABEL: After sowing label carefully. 
It is strange how easily one forgets what 
has been sown. Having once written the 
name, it is more fixed in the memory. 

7. WATERING: Water with a fine spray 
from a sprinkling can, so that the seeds are 
not washed out. It may be wise to cover 
the soil with a piece of burlap to retain the 
moisture, in which case watering is easily 
accomplished without disturbing the seeds. 
It is better to water as seldom as possible; 
but give a thorough watering each time. 

8. VERY IMPORTANT: When the seeds 
have germinated they cannot stand 
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drought. Many seeds are considered worth- 
less even when they germinate because 
later they die, due to lack of the essential 
moisture early in growth. This is highly 
important, but is a factor generally over- 
looked by even the professional gardener. 

9. TRANSPLANTING: When the seedlings 
have produced several of their true leaves 
they need transplanting to another frame, 
a well-prepared garden bed or to shallow 
boxes. If the seedlings are transplanted 
too late in the autumn to become thor- 
oughly established before winter, they will 
heave from the soil and be frozen. The 
seedlings of such plants as were slow to 
germinate had better be left until spring 
before transplanting. Set the plants about 
three inches apart. 

10. PROTECT FROM DIRECT Rays OF 
SuN: Shade them until they recover from 
the transplanting; some protection from 
the sun is advisable during the parching 
sunny hours of August and September. 

11. JUVENILE DISEASE: Should the 
young seedlings show a tendency to damp 
off—that is, to decay at the surface of the 
soil—they should be given more air and 
sprayed with Upsulin or Semesan, two 
proprietary remedies for this purpose. 

12. PROTECTION: For winter protection 
give a light covering of litter, cornstalks or 

straw, applied after the soil is frozen. 
Do not spread a heavy covering of 
manure upon these youngsters—they 
are more easily choked by heavy cov- 
ering then when they can get air. 

These biennials must be started 
each year from seeds: Canterbury- 
bells (Campanula medium); Foxglove 
(Digitalis); Honesty (Lunaria); 
Peachbell (Campanula persicifolia). 

The following seeds should always 
be sown in August: English daisy 
(Bellis perennis); Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis in variety); Pansy. 

These easy sorts should be sown 
now: Babysbreath (Gypsophila) ; 
Balloonflower (Platycodon); Blue 
sage (Salvia farinacea and S. azurea 
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SUMMER! 


yet your PowDER clings, 
rouge stays on and you look 


ALWAYS 
aww ELT 


Summer .. . with old ocean 
beckoning down the white 
sands . . . limpid lakes mir- 
roring forth joy .. . slim 
young bodies flashing into 
caressing waters .. . Sum- 
mer . . . calling you to a 
thousand activities . . . 
whispering of romance in night silence . . . 
thrilling you with the joy of living every golden 
hour intensely. 

Ah, yes! But there must be no pale cheeks after 
the swim . . . no overflushed appearance of exer- 
tion ‘neath the sun’s ardors . . . no shiny nose. 
You must remain serenely, coolly beautiful under 
all conditions, to fully enjoy summer... and 
with Princess Pat beauty aids you may. 











**Summer-Proof'’ Make-up 


Princess Pat beauty aids, if used together, give a 
summer-proof make-up. You can actually go in 
swimming and come out with color perfect—or 
dance through the evening secure in the knowl- 
edge that one application of make-up is suffi- 
cient for lasting beauty. 
For make-up that will last under trying condi- 
tions you first apply Princess Pat Ice Astringent 
—just as you would ordinary vanishing cream. 
Only, you see, Ice Astringent gives the skin last- 
ing coolness, contracts the pores and makes the 
skin of fine, beautiful texture. After Ice Astrin- 
gent, apply Princess Pat rouge for color which 
moisture will not affect. Then use Princess Pat 
Almond Base Powder—the softest, most clinging 
wder ever made—and one which gives beauti- 
ul, pearly lustre. 


Try the Seven Princess Pat Beauty Aids 
in Famous Week-End Set 


This is really an ‘‘acquaintance’’ set-—enough of 
each preparation for thorough trial—enough for 
two wecks, if used with reasonable economy. 
And the beauty book sent with set contains in- 
formation on skin care of real value—besides art- 
ful secrets of make-up which vastly enhance re- 
sults from rouge, powder, lip stick and lip rouge. 
The set contains generous tubes of Ice Astrin- 
gent, Skin Cleanser (the modern cold cream), 
Skin Food Cream, Almond Base Powder, Rouge, 
Lip Rouge and Perfume. The charge of 25c helps 
pay for the packing of set in beautiful box, and 
postage. Our only other recompense is the op- 
Ech | to have you try Princess Pat beauty 
aids and thus learn their special virtues. We 
desire to sell only one set to a customer. And 
we respectfully urge your promptness. 





The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 25c (coin). Only 
one to a customer. Set contains easily a month's supply 
of Almond Base Powder and SIX other delightfu' 

Princess Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully 
decorated boudoir box. Please act promptly. 














PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2709 S. Wells St., Deer. No. A-327, Chicago. 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the Princess Pat 
Week-End Set. 
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MORE AND LARGER 


WINDOWS 

















WILL MAKE YOUR HOME 
BRIGHTER, HEALTHIER, 
AND A PLEASANTER 
PLACE TO LIVE 





UNSHINE is nature’s Fountain 

of Youth. Open your home to its 

magic power. Blank walls are monot- 

onous, dark, cheerless. Replace 

them with health-giving windows— 
make yours a “sunshine home.” 


Many an old house can be made 
brighter, cheerier, and up-to-date 
simply by the addition of a few win- 
dows—a bay, a pair of dormers, or 
perhaps just a fanlight over the 
door. A sun parlor or glass-enclosed 
porch would bring new life to many 
an out-of-date house. 


Whether you are remodeling or 
building anew home, make your win- 
dows of generous size— let inthe sun- 
light from attic to basement. Every 
precious ray of sunshine will help 
make it a pleasanter place to live. 


Would you like to know just how 
much difference a window or sun 


parlor makes in the appearance of an 
old house? Then send for “The Sun- 
ny Side of the House”—a booklet 
filled with practical suggestions for 
the home owner and home builder, 
mailed to you free of charge. 


“American” Window Glass has 
been the preference of architects, 
builders and dealers for more than a 
quarter-century. Its high quality, 
greater tensile strength, brilliant lus- 
tre, and freedom from defects and 
discoloration make it the ideal glass 
for the finest buildings. Whether you 
are building anew home or remodel- 
ing, specify “American” Clear-Vision 
Window Glass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS 
COMPANY 
World’s Largest Producer of Window Glass 
and maker of QUARTZ-LITE, 
the Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 
504 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If you want a copy of “The Sunny Side of the House,” write 
name and address on the margin below and mail it to us. 


“AMERICAN” CLEAR-VISION 


9X WINDOW GLASS XS 
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grandiflora); Columbine (Aquilegia) ; Del- 
phinium (Hardy larkspur); Fringed bleed- 
ingheart (Dicentra eximia);' Gaillardia 
(Blanketflower);. Goldentuft (Alyssum 
saxatile); Italian bugloss (Anchusa ital- 
ica); Perennial cornflower (Centaurea 
cyanus); Pink (Dianthus); Pyrethrum 
(Chrysanthemum coccineum); Rockcress 
(Arabis) ; Sweet rocket (Hesperis); Sweet- 
william (Dianthus barbatus). 

Cardinalflower and blue lobelia seem to 
require shade, coolness and moisture for 
germination. The seed is exceedingly fine 
and is easily covered by too much soil. 

Statice incana or lanceleaf sea-lavender 
is notably poor in germination. Only with 
care are the seedlings prevented from 
damping off. 

Coralbells (Heuchera sanguinea), as well 
as the thrift, grow very poorly from seed, 
unless given water, shade and unusual at- 
tention. 

Dictamnus (gasplant) and Baptisia 
(wild-indigo) do not germinate until the fol- 
lowing spring. The seedlings develop very 
slowly; it is often four years before they 
bloom. The gasplant is of unusual interest 
not only because its flowers are produced 
in profusion but also because the seed pods 
exhale a gas which is inflammable and 
which may be ignited with a match upon 
a still evening. The Baptisia serves as a 
substitute for lupines in regions where the 
lupine is not a success. The flowers are 
blue and pealike and are produced in long, 
graceful spikes. 

Lupine seed must be covered shallow. If 
the seed is dry it is well to soak it. The 
lupines seem to resent the very limy soils 
of the Midwest. 

Oriental poppies produce very fine seeds. 
They germinate readily but are difficult to 


transplant. It is advisable to let the seed- 
lings stand where sown and transplant 
them before growth starts—either very 
early in spring or during their dormant 
period in August. 

Monkshood, adonis and trollius have the 
common quality of producing seed which 
does not long retain its vitality. It is 
wise to sow fresh seed as soon as it is ripe. 

Seeds of various primroses, of which the 
loveliest are the polyanthus, the Kashmir, 
(Primula denticulata cashmiriana) and 
the Japanese (P. japonica), desire coolness 
for germination. 

Instead of sowing the seeds of ordinary 
sorts, search the catalogues for the supe- 
rior varieties of the following perennials: 

Alyssum saxatile citrinum, a lemon- 
colored variety of this old favorite. 

Blanketflower or gaillardia. Superior 
varieties such as Dazzler, Lady Rollston 
and Portola are now available. 

Columbine. Mrs. Scott Elliot hybrids 
are long-spurred sorts and come in the lov- 
liest colors. 

Delphinium. Buy seeds only from spe- 
cialists whose strains are selected for vigor, 
blight resistance, color and size of flowers. 

Flax. The sort listed as Linum narbon- 
nense has a longer season of bloom than 
the average. 

Foxglove. The Shirley strain is superior 
in color and length of spike. 

Geum. Mrs. Bradshaw has large flowers 
of fiery red. Lady Stratheden has golden 
yellow flowers. 

Hollyhock. Allegheny strain is a sort 
with fringed petals. 

Peachbells. Telham Beauty is a large- 
flowered variety of Campanula persicifolia. 

Scabiosa. House hybrids have long 
stems and lovely colors. 


Smart Furniture in the Summer Sales 


(Continued from Page 21) 


step upward toward the ultimate goal of 
a beautiful home. 

Barrel chairs, in spite of their name, are 
destined to be popular. You may see one 
near the highboy in the lower center 
drawing, page 21. Very smart and not too 
cheap, a barrel chair upholstered in 
printed linen, damask or velvet promises 
distinction and a note of variety to the 
room just a little tired of itself. 

Extremely smart, too, are French up- 
holstered peasant chairs. Merely by 
adapting the character of the covering, 
these are equally at home in informal or 
more important rooms. 

For the living room furnished in maple 
there are framed upholstered armchairs, 
entirely covered in ruddy golden-brown 
printed linen except for the exposed maple 


front arm. Such chairs, as large and im- 


portant as one could desire, sell for about 
one hundred and fifteen dollars, though 
others, entirely overstuffed, have been 
seen for ninety dollars. A Dutch dresser 
for the maple dining room, with scallop 
facing, wheat-sheaf carving on the middle 
drawer and side drop leaves can be bought 
for one hundred and fifteen dollars. And 
there are maple ladder-back side chairs 
costing eighteen dollars apiece. 

Mahogany drum tables constitute new, 
smart and exceedingly worthwhile pur- 
chases for the living room furnished in 
mahogany or in a mixture of eighteenth- 
century styles. One may be seen near the 
barrel chair in the grouping of odd pieces. 
Drum tables come in all sizes, from little 
fellows to large ones suitable for the very 
important living room. In the medium 
sizes prices run from ninety-five to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

Among tall furniture pieces the tend- 
ency is toward narrow lines—notice the 
highboy and the corner cabinet, both of 
mahogany, to be seen in the same group of 
furniture. 

While the narrow corner cupboard 
might be used in either the living room or 
dining room which boasted eighteenth- 
century tendencies, it would be particularly 


charming in a dining room furnished in the 
style of Duncan Phyfe. It would be an 
inspiration toward acquiring a pair of 
mahogany Sheraton tables with inner drop 
leaves which, when lowered, combine to 
form a dining table of average proportions 
but which, when extended and fitted to- 
gether, result in the smartest of long, nar- 
row tables. A slender sideboard and 
delicate chairs of Sheraton or Hepple- 
white lines would complete a dining room 
well worth an indefatigable summer shop- 
ping trip. 

The French provincial motif has crept 
in to add style to the medium-priced bed- 
room suit, as you will see by examining the 
grouping of pale walnut bedroom furniture 
shown in the upper center drawing, page 
21. A light-toned antiquing has been 
rubbed into the panel bevels with fine 
effect, and the old French brass handles 
are as smart as can be. 

Certain distinctive features will be 
found in other bedroom suits as well—the 
side sections of the toilet table, filled con- 
veniently with small drawers, and the 
knee space in which the upholstered stool 
fits when not in use. Tall, narrow chests 
supplant the old-style chiffonier and the 
hackneyed newer-style chifforobe, too 
overly commercialized of late. 

This furniture was very effective in a 
room with pale, rosy-pink walls. The 
woodwork was painted in robin’s-egg 
green; the windows were hung with pink 
and green glazed chintz, over glass cur- 
tains of jade green; the beds had counter- 
panes of peacock and rose. The room 
made a nice setting for a pair of amusing 
figurine lamps faintly modernistic in char- 
acter. 

You will find this scheme and the furni- 
ture that goes with it worthy of that guest 
room you are hoping to do over this 
summer. 





We shall be glad to give you additional infor- 
mation about this furniture if you will send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to the Interior 
Decoration Department, Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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A glorious treat awaits you 


in the Victory dix 


When you take the Victory 
wheel, expect to handle the 
fastest car in its price class—for 
The Victory is. 


Expect also to get away faster 
from full stop, and accelerate 
faster at all speeds—for The 
Victory does. 


It is thrilling to drive the car for 
these vital reasons, and because 
the Victory Six engine is so 
remarkably quiet, so vibration- 
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less and powerful on the hills. 


You notice, too, before you have 
gone far, that there is no side- 
sway at the corners—no pitching 
forward when you press the 
brakes—no shake-up when you 
hit rough going. 


Victory design explains all this 
—a new type of design—the first 
of its kind. No body sills—no 
body overhang—a chassis frame 
as wide as the body. 


4-PASSENGER COUPE, F.O.B. DETROIT 
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The sturdiest body known, too, 
and the safest—yet lighter, 
simpler and smarter—with only 
8 major parts—and a lower 
gravity center. 


Luxury features that the costliest 
cars will come to—when they 
can! Available now only in the 
brilliant, dashing, eye-catching 
Victory Six! 


Its low price gives no hint of the 
glorious treat that awaits you. 
































DON T FOOL 
YOURSELF | ., 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 
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halitosis 


. Every morning. Every night. And 
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HE trouble with some men and women is that 
they suspect everything but halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) as a cause of indifference. 
Certainly this humiliating and repellent condition is 
a bar to affectionate advances. And so unnecessary! 
Intelligent persons do not fool themselves about 
halitosis. Recognizing the fact 
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hose who are married- 


You can’t be welcome when you. have 


suspect youtself first / 


Listerine ends halitosis—instantly. Being antiseptic, it 
strikes at bacteria that cause odors. And then, being 
a powerful deodorant, it destroys the odors themselves. 
If you have any doubt of Listerine’s deodorant 
properties, make this test: Rub a slice of onion on your 
hand. Then, apply Listerine clear. Immediately, the 
odor is gone. Even the strong 








that it does not announce itself to 
the victim, they rinse the mouth 
systematically with Listerine. 


between times when necessary — 
especially before meeting others. 
It puts them on the polite and 
popular side. 








READ THE FACTS 
Vx had halitosis 


SO street car conductors, meeting the 
public at close range every day of | 

the year, said that about one person out 

of three offends by halitosis. Who 

should know better than they? 


odor of fish yields to it. 

With these facts before you, 
make up your mind to keep your’ 
self on the safe, popular and polite 
side by using Listerine. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, 5t. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 

















The safe antiseptic 
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<< HAVE YOU TRIED 
THE NEW LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 
Cools your skin while you shave and keeps it cool 


afterward. An outstanding shaving cream in every 
respect. 
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A AAA 


Ills breed fast in 


hot weather 
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A CLEAN toilet is al- 
ways necessary. In 
summer it is impera- 
tive. Sani-Flush makes 
it the easiest of tasks. 
Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, 
following directions on 
the can. Flush. The work is done. 
Marks, stains and incrustations 
vanish. Sani-Flush reaches into 
the hidden trap, where no brush 
could get. Odors disappear. The 
whole toilet is left spotless. 
Sani-Flush is a year-round help. 
Always keep a can handy. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware stores, 25c; Canada, 35c. 





Reg US Pat oF 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
THE Hyerienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo ...areal water softener. 
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NN Heels 


Keep your shoes smart 


r is the way you wa/k that makes your 
heels wear crooked, or shoes “run- 
over’’—not the fault of the shoes. It mars 
your grace and spoils the otherwise good 
impression your appearance makes. It 
also causes your ankles to wobble, weak- 
en and thicken. 


Correct this fault by wearing Dr. Scholl's 
W alk-Strate Heel Pads. They equalize the 
body’s weight, remove all strain and make walk- 
ing a pleasure. You save more than their cost 
in heel repairs alone, and preserve the shape of 
your shoes. Quickly attached inside any shoe. 
Sizes for men and women. Atall shoe and dept. 
stores, and leading drug stores —35c. per pair. 


Dr Scholl's 


_Walk Strate Heel Pads 





am é Crooked 









rolled during 25 years. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 


urth Street Jamestown, N 
(Member National Home Study Council) 





‘Th school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 


/2 BECOME A NURSE 


More than 30,000 students have en- 


The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18, 


Soy pCHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 





The Grand Slam of Auction 


(Continued from Page 18) 


conveying information between conspira- 
tors when a single word is insufficient for 
that purpose. 

The supply base of the ring is a group of 
dealers in commodities known to the trade 
as flash goods or slum. 

Now that you have the dramatis per- 
sonae and the scenery for the presentation 
of the great American humbug, let’s go 
backstage and see how the performance is 
put on—how the members of the cast 
work and how they arrange their props to 
make all that is not gold glister. 

I cite an actual instance. A jeweler ina 
small Eastern city wanted to go out of 
business. In his shop was a meager supply 
of goods of such antiquity that even in the 
hands of a shrewd auctioneer it could not 
be turned to good use. He needed a lot of 
bright and shiny things to add to the col- 
lection as bait for unwary buyers. In 
other words, he was confronted with this 
paradox—to close out profitably he had to 
stock up plentifully. He went to New York, 
got in touch with the crooked auction clique 
and engaged the services of a man versed 
in all the chicanery of the trade. 

At an appointed time the ‘great 
sacrifice sale’ took place, and the un- 
suspecting public bought up at exorbitant 
prices a collection of 
junk which in due 
course established 
itself at its face 
value. But mean- 
while the auction- 
eer and the jeweler 
had gone where the 
woodbine twineth. From behind the scenes 
of this particular sale I hear a voice. It is 
that of the fake auctioneer who planned it 
and conducted it, and this is what he tells 
me in his written confession, which I have 
before me at this moment: 

‘“There is no merchandise in these stores 
that I know of that is actually bankrupt 
stock. The merchandise is bought from 
wholesale houses which make a specialty of 
selling their stock to concessionaires and 
to this type of auctioneer.” 


‘Purchaser “Satisfied” 


“A TOW I will explain my methods of 

working. Iam going up on the block 
ready for business. First I grasp a small 
article which I will use as a lead. I will 
take a box consisting of a four-piece 
carving set worth about seventy-five cents 
wholesale. I walk up to the front of the 
store and tell my audience something like 
this: ‘This is not a fly-by-night, get-rich- 
quick auction store. We have a variety of 
merchandise we are going to sell today, 
and I want you all to feel you are getting 
a great deal more than your money’s 
worth. I am not expecting any fancy 
prices, but regardless of what you pay for 
anything in the store you have it cheap at 
the price.’ 

‘“**For my first article of value I offer up 
the contents of this box, worth about 
$7.50, and I am going to knock it down 
to the highest bidder.’ 

“‘Sometimes, not being able to get my 
bid, I tell the audience I will start it for 
the low sum of five cents. Then naturally 
there is some lively bidding on this 
article. When I finally get a bid of about 
$1.50 or $1.75 I sell this article and tell the 
audience to kindly step down to the back 
of the store, so that they can all see what 
they are buying. You will notice that the 
reason I sold this article blindly was only 
to have the people flock to the back of the 
store so as to leave the entrance open for 
more customers. Then I open it up and 
show it to them and ask the purchaser if 
he is satisfied, which he generally is. 
Most of the time the buyer is not satisfied, 
but not wanting to be embarrassed he pays 
the price just to be a sport. 

“The boy brings me a lady’s wrist 
watch, with fifteen or seventeen jewels, 





which costs wholesale about $7.75. It has 
forty-eight stones on its face. I tell the 
audience about the different adjustments 
it contains, as well as the forty-eight 
diamonds. I have a bid for $15. The 
booster gives me a bid of $16, but I must 
get more money than this, or my em- 
ployer will not be satisfied. I tell the 
audience if they spent $60 for the watch 
they would have it cheap at the price. I 
joke with them, then tell them I am going 
to find out if there isn’t more money than 
$16 in the audience. I pick up a gent’s 
watch worth about $1.50and ask: ‘Is there 
anyone here who will give me $17 for either 
the gent’s watch or the lady’s watch?’”’ 


eAuctioneer Gets “Insulted”’ 


By I GET no answer I inquire if there is 
anyone in the audience who will give 
me $17 for both. I tell them I am not 
joking; I mean it and I am going to find 
out if there is any more money in the 
house. ‘Who will give me $17 for both?’ 
Generally I receive a response of $18, $19 
or $20—all the way up to $30 and some- 
times $40.” 

Here the auctioneer pretends he has 
overheard someone say that the purchaser 
must be a friend or 
confederate, to 
have been able to 
get these articles for 
such a small sum. 

“T tell the audi- 
ence that wasa very 
mean and nasty 
thing to say and explain that I am only 
the auctioneer and don’t care what the 
merchandise is sold for, because I get my 
10 per cent commission just the same. 
Then I say to the party who has bought 
the two watches, ‘You are not my con- 
federate, are you? You do not work for 
me? You are not my brother or my uncle 
or any other relative?’ And naturally he 
saysno. Igoon: ‘For the benefit of those 
who think this sale is not on the level and 
to prove to you that my heart is in the 
right place, I am going to find out if you 
are in a buying mood.’ I thereupon yell 
over to someone in the rear of the store, 
‘Have we any more ladies’ and gents’ 
watches instock?’ The block boy immedi- 
ately brings up two of the samé articles. 
Naturally I sell another one. 

‘‘Then I ask the block boy to give me 
one of those diamond rings—really an or- 
dinary piece of glass. 

“T speak to the audience in a different 
manner, indirectly insulting them and 
telling them they don’t know when they 
have a real bargain. ‘I am going to sell 
these last two. I have the ring here.’ 
I don’t tell the audience it is a diamond, 
but they have already heard me ask the 
boy for a diamond ring. They think it isa 
diamond ring, but I tell them it is made 
out of glass or Hoboken mud or fried fish 
and put it under somebody’s nose, telling 
him to smell it. I am really speaking the 
truth—it is glass—but they think I am 
joking. I finally get a bid of about $30 or 
$40 and let it go.” 

From which ingenuous frankness I be- 
lieve it will be recognized that trying to 
beat the fake auction game is one of the 
most futile things on earth. The cards are 
stacked against you. To use a simile of 
bridge, which is itself auction, you bid and 
the auctioneer, a dealer by vocation, deals. 
Against your bid he makes a grand slam. 
He takes every trick—and there are in- 
numerable tricks of his trade—and sweeps 
in all the points of the (dis)honor score. 
You are always the dummy, and he never 
finesses. On the “‘we”’ side of his tally 
card is a substantial count; on the 
“they ’”’ side—you—is nothing minus. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of two 
articles by Mr. Crowell. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 








Spe the sifter top of this blue box 
lies the dainty freshness of “ just- 
out-of-the-tub.” Freedom from body and 
perspiration odors is absolutely assured. 


For Deodo is one of the most thorough 
deodorants ever developed—and most 
delightful because it is a velvety soft 
powder, luxurious to the skin. The sec- 
ond you dust it on, it neutralizes and 
absorbs all unpleasant odors! And it re- 
mains effective all day long! 


Use it every morning! Even when you 
haven’t a minute to spare for a bath 
you can be safe—just shower on Deodo. 
It alone is enough. 


Dust it generously over your body. 
Rub it under your arms. Excellent in 
the shoes or dusted on the feet. It has 
a delicate scent and silky smoothness 
that you'll love. It won’t seal pores or 
injure clothing. Especially effective on 
sanitary napkins. 

At good drug and department stores. 
Large size containers for only 50 cents. 
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A MULFORD PRODUCT 
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= i Have Fun 
e 

| i Making Money 
1S) SS ves, You Can—Anybody Can 
a ¥ make a lot of money right at home 
WSF and, what’s more, have real fun do- 
ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 


Costs Nothing to learn about our plan, 


all details are given you 
free. Write today for beautifully illustrated idea 
book telling all about our methods which have made 
so Many women independent. Learn how easy it is 
to make from $10 to $25 per week in the most delight- 
ful home work you can imagine. 


Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 42-H, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Maternity 


ATERNITY —> with no ma- 
ternity look. Dresses, coats, 

corsets, underwear. Clever design- 

ing provides ample expansion and 

conceals condition. Also, apparel 

for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 
Address Dept. 51 


ONE 35esea rendre NeW YOr’ k 
























| Quick! Gartside’s [ron 
Rust Soap! Keep it handy! 
Removes ink, rust, fruit stains on 
clothes, rugs, marble. Can’t harm 
hands, fabrics. 

Atgrocers’, druggists’, departmentstores, 
or 30 cts. to Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap 
Co., 678 Preston St., Phila., Pa. 
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FRIGIDAIRE 
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IcE CuBEs! Frozen desserts and salads! Automatic, electric refrigeration that safeguards your 
foods day and night...whether you are at home or away! Constant protection to health! These are 
some of the advantages that Frigidaire brings to your home...advantages that have already 
won more users than have all other electric refrigerators combined. Frigidaire prices are low, 


and payments can be arranged to suit your convenience. Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
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that I am classifying my young brother in 
the profession as that sort of individual; 
but he has rushed. Indeed he has!”’ He 
paused, blandly smiling acknowledgment 
of chuckles from the rear of the room. 

Judge Bangs broke in before he could 
resume. ‘I was not, of course, asking you 
to begin your defense just yet, Mr. Brooks,” 
he said. ‘I thought it might expedite 
matters to have you tell us what line that 
defense proposed to take. Does your 
client deny purchasing the sideboard? Or 
does she refuse acceptance and payment 
because the board is not what Mr. Tadgett 
represented it to be when he sold it to 
her?” 

“Why—er—principally the latter, your 
honor. We feel that my client has reasons, 
strong and adequate reasons, for doubting 
the age and quality and consequently the 
value of the board delivered at her house 
during her absence by the man Tadgett.”’ 

“T see. Thank you, Mr. Brooks. You 
may go on, Mr. 
Bradford.” 

Banks turned to 
Ebenezer, who was 
sitting next him. 
“Mr. Tadgett,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ will you tell 
us how you found 
the board for Mrs. 
Truman — at her 
request, I mean— 
and about selling 
it to her?”’ 


BENEZER 
rose and took 
the chair which 
had been set apart 
for the use of wit- 
nesses. He was 
dressed in his Sun- 
day suit, which did 
not fit him very 
well, and his hair, 
what there was of 
it, was carefully 
slicked. He nod- 
ded to the referee. 
“How are you, 
judge?” he said 
pleasantly. 

There was more 
laughter from the 
rows of standees in 
the rear. Judge 
Bangs rapped for 
order. “Mr. Tad- 
gett and I are old 
acquaintances,’ he 
explained, smiling. 
“Go on, Mr. Tad- 
gett.” 

Ebenezer turned 
toward his at- 
torney. ‘‘What 
was it you said I’d 
better tell fust, 
Banks?’’ he in- 
quired. 


ORE and 

louder laugh- 
ter. Judge Bangs 
rapped sharply. 
“We must have 
order here,”’ he an- 
nounced. “Tell 
the whole story in 
your own way, Mr. 


Tadgett.”’ 
“All right, judge. This is how she 
started.” He told of Mrs. Truman’s 


summoning him to her house and commis- 
sioning him to find a sideboard for her. 
“I didn’t have what she was lookin’ for in 
stock,” he said. ‘I can’t afford to keep 
them kind of things on hand, generally 
speakin’—not in Denboro, I can’t. Once 
in a while I get hold of a good thing—get 
it cheap, you understand—but most of 
my trade is in what I call junk. The heft 
of what I buy is junk and most of my cus- 
tomers are junk customers, as you might 
say.” 


“Haw, haw! That’s a good one!” It 


|) Gott who had spoken, and 


Stlas Bradforas Boy 


(Continued from Page 11) 


now he was endeavoring to efface himself 
behind the back row of spectators. 

Judge Bangs looked in his direction. 
“One more outbreak of that kind,”’ he an- 
nounced, ‘‘and the room will be cleared. 
Go on, Mr. Tadgett.”’ 

Tadgett went on. He had known for a 
long time whereabout such a sideboard as 
Mrs. Truman desired was located, but he 
had never tried to buy it, because he was 
not sure it was for sale at any price and 
certainly at no price such as he could 
afford to pay. 

“The folks that owned it, they—well, 
they knew ’twas pretty good,” he drawled. 
“Or if they didn’t, they would know it 
soon’s I or anybody else tried to buy it. 


course I wouldn’t be buyin’ secondhand 
stuff if I wan’t crazy—if I’m loony enough 
to. say I’ll give you the dollar fifty, you 
jump your price to three. And then you 
won’t sell it. Why? Lord A’mighty 
knows. It’s human nature, I presume 
likely.” 

Even Judge Bangs laughed now. “No 
doubt, Mr. Tadgett,’’ he agreed. ‘‘ Well, 
goon. Make it as brief as you can.” 

“All right, judge. These folks that 
owned this sideboard, they had it stored 
up in their back loft, where they kept stuff 
they didn’t use but couldn’t bear to part 
with. Matter of fact, they ain’t the kind 
that part easy from anything they’ve got. 
About the only thing I’ve ever heard of 
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‘““sHE HAD A VISION ABOUT THE NEW METHODIST MINISTER A FORTNI’T AGO AND WHAT SHE STARTED 


TO TELL HIM WAS—WELL, HE AIN’T SPOKE TO ME SINCE’”’ 


You see, judge,”” he went on, leaning for- 
ward confidentially with a quiet smile, 
“buyin’ antiques is a funny kind of a 
game. You’ve got a chair, say, that’s 
been up attic so long that a body can’t 
hardly tell where the cobwebs leave off and 
the busted rush seat begins. It ain’t no 
good to you and you’d have chopped it 
up long ago only it’s hardwood and ’twould 
cost more to get your ax ground after- 
wards than the worth of kindlin’ you’d get 
out of it. But’”—he lifted a finger—‘“‘but 
you let me get up into that attic and say 
I'll give you fifty cents for it and all to 
once you wouldn’t sell it short of a dollar 
and a half. And if I’m crazy enough— 


their givin’ anybody was the mumps; and 
that was a good many year ago.” 

Bangs rapped the table. ‘Order!’ he 
commanded. “Mr. Tadgett, you must 
keep to your subject or keep still. 

Mr. Bradford, unless your witness tells 
his story in a proper manner I shall refuse 
to hear him.” 

Ebenezer apologized. ‘I’m sorry, 
judge,” he said earnestly, ‘“‘Iamso. When 
I get a-goin’ I’m liable to think out loud, 
I guess. Well, this is how ’twas.” 

He went on, still rambling a good deal, 
but in the main, and prompted by Brad- 
ford, sticking to his text. His story was 
a repetition and expansion of that told 





by Banks in his statement of the case. 
“There!’”’ he said in conclusion, ‘that’s 
about all, I guess. You see how ’tis with 
me, don’t you, judge? Sorry I was so 
long-winded, but ——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” hastily. “Mr. Bradford, 
have you any questions you wish to ask 
the witness?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And you, Mr. Brooks?” 


cree rose ponderously. He stepped 
in front of Ebenezer and leveled a 
finger at the latter’s nose. ‘“‘ Mr. Tadgett,”’ 
he began, “‘of whom did you buy the side- 
board which you sold—that is, which you 
attempted to sell to Mrs. Truman?”’ 

“Eh? Oh, I told her all about that.” 

“Never mind what you told her—a good 
many things, I should imagine. Where 
did you get that sideboard?” 

“Got it of Mrs. Abial Simpkins. She’ll 
tell you all about it. She’s sittin’ right 
there.” He pointed 
toward the occu- 
pant of the chair 
next to that occu- 
pied by Banks. 
“There she is,” he 
repeated. ‘“‘She’ll 
tell you—won’t 
you, Susannah?’”’ 

Mrs. Simpkins 
bounced to her 
feet. She was a 
small thin old 
woman, and just 
now she was very 
much agitated. ‘‘I 
should say I would 
tell,’’ she cried in 
shrill indignation. 
“Tf I ever get the 
chance, that is. 
How much longer 
have I got to set 
here? Dragged 
away from my 
housework, dinner 
dishes not done, 
and comp’ny 
comin’ tomorrow. 
Abody’dthinkall I 
had to do waslisten 
to you men talk.” 

Judge Bangs’ 
rapping and Banks 
Bradford’s per- 
suasions forced her 
back into the chair 
and a temporary 
silence. Mr. 
Brooks again lev- 
eled his finger at 
the Tadgett nose. 


. OW, Mr. 
Tadgett,” he 
ordered impe- 


riously, ‘‘answer 
this. Speak up, so 
everyone can hear 
what you say. 
What price did you 
pay Mrs. Simpkins 
for her side- 
board?” 

“Eh? What 
price?” 

“Price—yes. It 
is a plain word. 
Will you tell us, or 
won’t you?” 

“I’d just as soon tell as not. Only I 
promised Susannah I’d kind of keep it to 
myself, and ——’”’ 

“Answer the question,” commanded 


gs. 

“Just as you say, judge. Stand be- 
tween me and Susannah, that’s all I ask. 
There was considerable hagglin’ and hig- 
glin’ back and forth, but finally I paid her 
two hundred and eight dollars and done 
my own cartin’.” 

“Two hundred and eight dollars!’’ Mr. 
Brooks looked triumphantly about the 
room. ‘You paid her two hundred and 
eight dollars and you charged Mrs. Tru- 
man three hundred. Three hundred! Do 
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The HEAT 


OF GASOLINE 





In two-tone gray 


The SAFETY 


OF KEROSENE 


b fee cannot enjoy cooking if you are afraid of your stove. Yet, 
ou do want just as intense heat as possible. 

hat has been a real problem, but now it is definitely solved by 
this amazing new Florence oil range. You get every advantage of city 
gas, including its safety. 

Only one fuel is needed to operate it and to start it—kerosene, 
which is perfectly safe and most economical. 

While we recommend kerosene because it is so safe to handle and 
keep in the house, you can burn gasoline if you care to and without 
any adjusting. 

The new Florence kerosene pressure stove is simple and easy to 
control. It is a beauty to look at and staunchly built. Like all Florence 
stoves it is finished in two tones of gray and also in black and gray. 

The famous Florence Oven, with the “baker’s arch” and patented 
heat-distributor, makes it easy for you to do delicious baking. 


The Modern Florence Kitchen 


Complete your modern Florence Kitchen with a Florence Automatic 
Water Heater. It works under thermostatic control; with a pilot 
light; requires no attention on your part and costs only a few cents 
a day for the joy of constant hot water. 

Veogreasies stores in every part of the country sell Florence prod- 
ucts. If you should not see exactly the model you want, please notify 
our nearest division office. 

Florence Stove Company, Boston. Division Offices: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Detroit, Columbus, Kansas City. Flerence products are sold in Great 
Britain by E. W. French, London. 


FLORENCE 





you consider that a fair profit, Mr. Tad- 
gett?” 

“No, I don’t know’s I do.” 

“What? Oh, you don’t! You admit 
then that it was an unfair one.” 

“Kind of unfair to-me. I put in two 
months resurrectin’ and scrapin’ and pol- 
ishin’. Cartin’ cost me four dollars more— 
that’s two twelve; leaves eighty-eight. 
Divide that by eight again—I put in all of 
eight weeks on it; that’s an average of 
eleven dollars a week. I don’t hardly call 
that a fair profit. You get more ’n that 
out of Mrs. Truman yourself, just for 
comin’ over here and pickin’ a fuss with 
me, Oscar. Come now, don’t you?” 


URING the disturbance which fol- 

lowed this unexpected retort Mr. 
Brooks and his client held a brief consulta- 
tion. The former turned back. He was 
red in the face. 

“We'll leave the subject of price for a 
moment,’ he answered snappishly. ‘“‘Now, 
Tadgett, answer this: When you tried to 
sell Mrs. Truman this sideboard did you 
or did you not tell her that it was a genuine 
old one? A fine specimen in every way?” 

“Um-hum. That’s what I told her.” 

“And you told her that it was well 
worth three hundred dollars?”’ 

“No. I told her ’twas worth a darned 
sight more ’n that. And ’tis, too, the way 
prices for them kind of boards are runnin’ 
these days.” 

“Yes’’—sarcastically. ‘Your honor,” 
he said, turning to Judge Bangs, “Mrs. 
Truman has consulted experts— Boston 
experts in old furniture—and they assure 
her that three hundred dollars is a ridicu- 
lous price for a sideboard like this. Even 
if it were genuinely old, and what this man 
represented it to her to be, it - 

But Ebenezer Tadgett cut in here. “It 
is old,” he declared loudly. “‘There ain’t a 
dowel in it that ain’t old.” 

The referee’s overworked gavel was 
called into action once more. ‘That will 
do,”” he commanded. ‘You will have an 
opportunity to disprove its genuineness 
later, Mr. Brooks. Have you finished with 
Mr. Tadgett for the present? . . . Very 
well. . That will do, Mr. Tadgett. 
Go on, Mr. Bradford.” 

Banks was smiling. ‘‘ Judge Bangs,” he 
said, ‘I should like to ask Mr. Brooks if 
he and Mrs. Truman have one of those 
Boston ‘experts’ here present to testify as 
to the qualities of the sideboard.” 

“Have you, Mr. Brooks?” inquired the 
judge. 


ns shrugged impatiently. ‘‘We 
have not, your honor,” he replied. 
“They are very busy men, and frankly we 
did not consider it necessary to bring them 
from the city on such a trivial matter.” 
Banks’ smile 
broadened. 
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Judge Bangs cut him short. ‘‘All that 
must come later,” he said. “‘Have you any 
more witnesses, Mr. Bradford?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Simpkins, we are ready 
for you now.” 


RS. SIMPKINS was herself more 

than ready. She flounced into the 
chair vacated by Ebenezer like a chicken 
flying to roost. ‘‘Now what do you want 
me tosay?’’ shedemanded crisply. “‘ Hurry 
up, cause it’s high time I was home at- 
tendin’ to somethin’ worth while.” 

““We should like to have you tell us what 
you know about the sideboard Ebenezer 
Tadgett bought of you last May.” 

“Know about it? I know everything 
about it. The only thing I didn’t know was 
that anybody would pay three hundred 
dollars for it. If I had, Ebenezer Tadgett 
would never have wheedled it out of me for 
two hundred and eight.” 

“Yes, of course. Now please tell us what 
you know of its history.” 

“‘T know all the history it’s got. Man 
alive,’ she continued, addressing Judge 
Bangs, “I’ve known that sideboard ever 
since I was knee-high to it. It belonged to 
my grandfather fust—my grandfather on 
my mother’s side, that is tosay. He wasa 
Snow. Oneofthe Wapatomac Snows. Wa- 
patomac’s where them kind of Snows come 
from. There’s Snows over there yet, fur’s 
that goes. My grandfather married a Bas- 
sett; she was his first wife—he married her 
afore he married his second, you under- 
stand. She was a widow when she married 
him; a widow with two—no, seems to me 
’*twas three children. I ain’t just sure about 
that because she was dead when he married 
her—I mean, of course, when he married 
my own grandmother. Well ——’”’ 

By this time the room was in a tumult. 
When Judge Bangs had succeeded in re- 
storing order and a portion of his own com- 
posure he broke in upon the flow of the 
Simpkins family history. Mrs. Simpkins 
had been talking straight on and was at 
present wandering in pursuit of cousins and 
stepcousins many times removed. 


“‘N7ES, yes. Wait, Mrs. Simpkins,” he 
shouted. ‘‘Wait—please. About this 
sideboard. It belonged to your grandfather, 
you say. You know that to be a fact?” 
“‘Course I know it. Haven’t I been tell- 
in’ you?” 
“Wait. How do you know it?” 
“How do I know I’m seventy year old 
next January? Cause I ain’t quite a fool, 
that’s how. That sideboard was part of 
Grandfather Snow’s weddin’ outfit of fur- 
niture. His first weddin’ outfit, I mean— 
the Bassett one. Land sakes, don’t I 
remember him tellin’ me how he scrimped 
and saved to get married? He wasa skip- 
per of a little mite of a codfish schooner 
when he was 
cruisin’ after 








“Your honor,” 
he said, ‘‘we 
are prepared to 
prove that the 
‘experts’ are 
partners in a 
Boston house 
which deals in 
antiques and 
that they sold 
Mrs. Truman a 
sideboard from 
their own stock 
after she had 
agreed to buy 
this one of Mr. 
Tadgett. The 
sideboard she 
bought of them 
is in her dining 
room now. 
That is true, 
isn’t it, Mr. 
Brooks?” 

“ec Why ar eats 
Your honor, 
the gentlemen 








this Hepsy Bas- 
sett—she was 
theone withthe 
children. He 
didn’t own but 
one or two 
shares in her— 
in the schooner, 
I mean.” 
‘*Wait— 
wait, Mrs. 
Simpkins. Your 
grandfather 
bought this 
board as part of 
his wedding 
outfit, you 
say? ” 
“T didn’t say 
he bought it. 
He had it made 
forhim. Aman 
named Syl- 
vanus Blount 
made it. Folks 
used to have 
their furniture 
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- 
never a thought 
| of embarrassing 
|| body od 
| body odor. . . 
: RISK exercise under the warming sun! 
| The thrilling exhilaration of dancing! 
It is easy then—when you are perspir- 
ing so noticeably—to realize the importance 
of guarding against perspiration’s unpleasant 
: odor. 
But the greatest danger of offending is 
S when one is least conscious of perspiring. ‘The 
‘ scientific fact is, one never ceases to perspire 
- (a quart a day is the average). It is this con- 
< tinuous residue of perspiration that causes 
: “body odor’? —winter and summer. 
| “Mum.” is the word! 
F Soap-and-water cleanliness obviously can- 
: not avail against the odor that is constantly 
: forming at the armpits, hour after hour. The 
d way to be absolutely sure of your personal 
daintiness is to make the use of ‘‘Mum’”’ a 
le | regular part of your daily toilette. 
4 : ‘‘Mum’’ is the ¢rue deodorant—a dainty 
" | disappearing cream, snow-white in color, 
| gentle as cold cream, easy to use, yet complete- 
ai ly effective. Itsaction is not to cover one odor 
1, | — with another, nor to prevent odor by attempt- 
. 4 ing to stop perspiration. ‘‘Mum’’ simply 
— | f) neutralizes the odor of perspiration the instant 
: ) it occurs. One application of ‘‘Mum’’ keeps 
p- | f you fresh and dainty for all day and evening. 
er . 
oe Another important use 
iS- 
as Thousands of women also welcome 
‘Mum?’ for its effectiveness with the sanitary 
ut | Pad. The gentle, soothing effect of ‘‘Mum’’ 
— | [In this connection, together with its absolute 
t, |B assurance of protection against embarrass- 
- |} ment, have caused it to be recommended 
. |e for years by doctors and trained nurses. 
er | @ i.very well-bred woman seeks immacu- 
is gp 
a late personal daintiness. And ‘‘Mum’’ is 
ne the true deodorant that gently but effectively 
prevents the natural odors of the body. On 
By these two simple truths, ‘‘Mum’’ has become 
de the largest selling deodorant in the world. 
a You will find ‘“‘Mum” at all drug 
at and department stores—35c and 60c. Or 
on use the Special Offer Coupon. 
ure 
in 
on 
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SPECIAL OFFER 










ME, 





| Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
~~ Enclosed is___for offer checked. O Special Offer —35c ‘‘ Mum” 
for personal daintiness, and 25c ““Amoray” Talc, perfumed with a rare 


and exotic fragrance—60c worth for 45c postpaid. © toc for intro- 
ductory size of “Mum” postpaid. 
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The woman in the picture is a pioneer. 


For she’s one of the few women who have walked 
right into a salesroom all alone and said, “I want 
to try out a car.” 


Her husband couldn’t get away today. And she’d 
heard about the Reo Flying Clouds of 1929. 


So she wanted to find out if all she had heard 
was true. 


If it was, she would want to be the first among 
her friends to have such a different car. 


She picked out just the color she liked best and 
the model that suited her needs. 


Now she is going to have the surprise of her life. 


take her place . 
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« Drive as far as you 

wish and make any 
tests you have in mind. Then you'll know that here is 
a car that red-blooded men will like, built so that a 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


FLYING CLOUDS 














icture of a woman about 


out a Flying Cloud of 1929 | 


Not because everyone on the street will turn to 
look at her. She knew they’d do that the minute 
she saw the Flying Cloud of 1929. 


But because she will have found a car that she can 
handle with a very small fraction of her strength. 
A car that steers at the touch of her finger tips— 
that has a brake pedal within easy reaching dis- 
tance and stops at the touch of her toes. 


She’ll be able to scoot through traffic faster than 
she ever has before. Hills won’t mean gear shift- 
ing, which she never liked to do. Rough roads 
won’t mean hanging on. She will not be tired 
even if she drives for hours. 


woman can handle it easily. There are a number of 
dainty touches in its fittings that you’ll notice. And 
we think you may find that the Flying Cloud of 1929 
is just the automobile that you want today. 


If you haven’t a husband but want a mighty good 
automobile, try this one out. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 


those times. This Blount had learned his 
trade up to—to Providence, seems to me 
was, and he was a real fine cabinet- 
maker. So grandfather Snow he says to 
himself, says he; ‘It’s liable to take about 
the last shot I’ve got in the locker, but 
Hepsy she’s a dreadful fine woman.’ He 
wan’t so everlastin’ sartin of it after he’d 
been married to her a spell, or so my own 
grandmother give me to understand, but 
that’s what he said then. Anyhow ——”’ 

“A moment, Mrs. Simpkins. We must 
keep to the subject. You know that this is 
the board your grandfather had made by 
the Blount man? You're sure of it?” 


es ERCY on us! Of course I’m sure. 

It’s never been out of our family 
since. We used to use it when I was a 
young woman. After me and Abial bought 
the marble-top one we’ve got now—or I’ve 
got; Abial’s been in the Promised Land 
for nineteen years—we put this one up 
garret. It’s been up there ever since, or was 
up to the time when I was weak-minded 
enough to let Ebenezer Tadgett wheedle 
it out of me for two hundred and eight dol- 
lars. I thought he was loose in the upper 
story to pay any such price, although a year 
ago a summer man from New York offered 
mea hundred for it. But if I’d known Eben- 
ezer was goin’ to get three hundred A 

“Yes, yes. And you are perfectly 
sure —— 

“Sure! Tut, tut! Why, I’ve got the bill 
for it.” 

“What bill?” 

“Sylvanus Blount’s bill for makin’ it for 
Grandfather Snow. ’*Twas in his trunk 
there in the loft. When Banks Bradford 
came tome tellin’ me there wasall this touse 
goin’ on I went up and hunted through all 
the old papers and I found it.” 

There was a new sensation in the room. 
Banks stepped forward. ‘Here is the bill, 
Judge Bangs,”’ he said. ‘‘ You will notice 
that it is dated October 10, 1804.” 

Bangs examined the time-yellowed 
paper. ‘‘Humph!”’ he vowed. ‘‘ This seems 
authentic. Have you or Mrs. Truman seen 
this bill, Mr. Brooks?”’ 

It was evident that Mr. Brooks had 
neither seen it nor hitherto been aware of 
its existence. He took the bill from the 








judge’s hand. ‘‘ Why—why ” he stam- 
mered. 
Mrs. Truman called to him. ‘“‘Let me 


see that, please,’’? she commanded. He 
handed her the bill. She and Miss Cart- 
wright examined it together. 

“That is all, Mrs. Simpkins,” said 
Banks. “‘Thank you very much.” 

Mrs. Simpkins bounced to her feet. 
“Can I go home now and do my dishes like 
a decent Christian?” she demanded. 

“So far as I am concerned—yes.” 

“Much obliged to you, Susannah,” put 
in Ebenezer. 

Mr. Oscar Brooks stepped to the front. 
“One minute, Mrs. Simpkins,” he ordered. 
“That bill may or may not be what it— 
ahem—purports to be, but even if it is it 
does not prove that the board mentioned 
In it is the one which Tadgett tried to sell 
my client. Mrs. Simpkins, have you any 
other proof—any real proof—that the 
sideboard you had in your loft is the one 


made for your grandfather by this—er— 
Blount?” 


USANNAH SIMPKINS stared at him. 

J “There now,” she exclaimed, “if I 
didn’t forget the very thing I’d ought to 
have said in the first place. If you haul out 
the second front drawer and turn it over 
you'll find Sylvanus Blount’s name and 
‘October, 1804’ burned into the drawer 
bottom witha hot poker. Course I wouldn’t 
Swear ’twas a poker he done it with, but 
its there anyhow. And always has been 
there too. . . . Now can I go home?” 

She went. Mr. Brooks had nothing fur- 
ther to say to her. Mrs. Truman had 
summoned him to her side and was whis- 
Pering volubly in his ear. He seemed to 
be arguing and expostulating. 


“Anything more, Mr. Bradford?” asked 
the referee, 


Banks looked along the row of chairs. 
“T should like to ask Mrs. Truman a few 
questions,”’ he said. ‘‘Mrs. Truman 4 

But Mrs. Truman paid no attention. 
She and her lawyer were still deep in argu- 
ment. Elizabeth Cartwright occasionally 
put in a word. 

“Mrs. Truman,” said Banks again. 





R. BROOKS came to the front. He 

looked very much disturbed. ‘‘ Your 
honor,” he stammered, ‘“I—I—er— 
ahem—my client wishes me to say that she 
does not care to—er—to continue this— 
er—hearing. All this—er—publicity is ex- 
tremely distasteful to her. She—well, she 
insists upon my saying that she will—er— 
pay the Tadgett bill for—for the side- 
board.” 

And now there was a sensation. 

“Order! Order!” cried Judge Bangs. 
“Mrs. Truman, is this correct? Do I un- 
derstand ——”’ 

Mrs. Truman interrupted. “I hope you 
do,” she said crisply. ‘‘I will pay the bill. 
I'll pay it now, if that will end this 
ridiculous affair.” 

More sensation. Bangs looked at Brad- 
ford. ‘Is this satisfactory to you and Mr. 
Tadgett?” he asked. 

Banks was standing. Ebenezer was 
pulling excitedly at his sleeve but he did 
not turn. 

“Not entirely,’”’ he said. ‘‘My client 
will not be satisfied with any settlement 
other than payment of debt, interest and 
costs. Also he demands a written ac- 
knowledgment from Mrs. Truman that 
the sideboard he sold to her is in every 
respect precisely as he represented it to 
her.” 

Oscar Brooks gurgled. 
he blustered. 
will I permit 

But again Mrs. Truman spoke. ‘‘He 
shall have his acknowledgment,”’ she said, 
“‘and his interest and whatever else he 
wants. I’ll see that they are handed to him 
at his shop tomorrow morning. If I had 
known—if I had had a lawyer with or- 
dinary common sense, I should never 
have But there! I presume I’m not 
needed here any longer. Come, Eliza- 
beth.” VI 


F, AS Captain Abijah had declared, 
Banks Bradford began that hearing as 
the town goat, he ended it as the town lion. 
Not a mature and majestic lion, of 
course—the case of Tadgett versus Tru- 
man was scarcely important enough for 
that—but certainly a lion cub, for whom 
growth and majesty were prophesied. He 
had made a monkey of Oscar Brooks; and 
Denboro, the greater part of it, chuckled. 
Banks’ triumph was, generally speak- 
ing, a popular one, even though entirely 
unexpected. Mrs. Elijah Truman was not 
loved in Denboro. She was respected be- 
cause of her money and social position, 
but she had snubbed or ignored too many 
citizens, male and female, to be a favorite. 
The buttons of Captain Abijah’s expan- 
sive waistcoat were, fortunately, securely 
fastened or they must have burst from their 
moorings. He was blown up with pride. 
But his manner, as he greeted his nephew 
after Judge Bangs had announced the hear- 
ing at an end, was elaborately careless and 
easy. Anyone watching him could see that 
he had always been perfectly certain of the 
outcome. 

Cousin Hettie did not offer congratula- 
tions—just then. She looked as if she were 
thinking of doing so and several times she 
moved in Banks’ direction, but each time 
she halted, glanced nervously toward Mrs. 
Truman, and remained where she was. 

She called at the Mill Hill cottage that 
evening however. Early as it was—Banks 
and his mother had not finished supper— 
Captain Abijah was already there. The 
captain was making no effort to repress his 
feelings now; they were bubbling over. 
“Boy did pretty well for a beginner; even 
you'll give in to that much, won’t you, 
Hettie?”’ 

Cousin Hettie bristled. ‘‘ Don’t you sup- 
pose I know Silie is real smart as well 
as you do?” she demanded. “I only hope 


“Outrageous!” 
“Under no circumstances 


” 
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riage trade is 
telephone trade today 





“‘“—1RANDMA PORDEN is here for the summer, with a fund of 
‘really truly’ stories. Today when I telephoned for a dozen 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases for our summer place, she 

chuckled and launched off on a story of shopping when she was 

a little girl in New York. No telephoning orders then!...Utica 

Sheets were the choice, of course, but to purchase them, Grandma 

rode straight and proper beside Great Grandma down to Mr. 

Stewart’s store. Carefully fingered the same sturdy material Utica 

makes today—gravely ordered a bolt of the sheeting...had it 

brought out to her carriage...then drove home and leisurely made 
sheets from sheeting! 

Other days—other ways...I’m glad that I don’t have to bother so. 
AllThave to dois telephone—that’s the advantage ofa reliable label.” 


At most white goods counters 


UTICA STEAM & MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS 


STATE STREET, UTICA, N. Y. 


They wear and keep so soft and white 


4-piece Luncheon Set for 50c. Made 
of snowy-white Utica Sheeting, neat- 
ly hemstitched. 2 pieces sent for 25c. 















“Restful Sleep”’ tells how to make beds 


for the maximum of appearance and 
comfort. It’s free. Send for a copy. 
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etter ice-crea 
with Less cream / 
“No eggs or cooking” 


Just try making ice-cream with Junket 
Tablets and you’ll understand why we 
daily receive letters saying: “It’s the 
most.delicious ice-cream I ever ate.” “My 
neighbors all wanted the recipe.” ‘It’s 
far creamier with less cream, and has a 
delicious velvetiness.” ‘My invalid sister 
never could eat ice-cream, but she ‘loves’ 
Junket ice-cream; would like it every day.” 

Junket Tablets do make wonderful ice- 
cream as well as other dainty desserts. 
You'll like Flavored Junket, too, sweet- 
ened, in six tempting flavors—it’s so easy 
and quick to use. 


gunket 


REG. US.PAT. OFF. 


Tablets 
MAKE DELICIOUS ICE-CREAM 


Free—This tempting recipe is from our Book 
of Delicious Desserts and Ice-Creams. Ask for 
free copy or send 6c in stamps and your grocer’s 
name for book and sample of Junket Tablets. 
Write Dept. 27, The Junket Folks, Little Falls, 
N.Y.—in Canada, The Junket Folks, Toronto, Ont. 

2 Junket Tablets 1 cup sugar 

1 quart milk 1 tablespoon vanilla 

Only 2 pint cream 1 tablesp. cold water 


Mix milk, and cream together; 
warm barely lukewarm—not hot; 
add sugar and vanilla. Dissolve 
Junket Tablets in the cold water, add 
to milk, stir one minute, and pour 
; immediately into freezer can. Let 
stand in warm room until firm—20 
minutes. Place can in freezer, pack 
with ice and salt and freeze slowly 
to a thick mush; then finish freezing 
rapidly. Makes two quarts. 























INDIA TEA 
makes the finest 


Iced Tea 


The best kind of tea for iced tea is 
the world-famed India Tea, for, 
chilling does not affect its flavor. 


But whether you serve India Te1 
iced or hot, it always retains its 
rich flavor. 


To be sure of getting this famous 
tea, look for the map of India on 
the package you buy. 


INDIA TEA 


Issued by the Growers of India Tea 








—————$—$__$___—_— 
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it will do him more good than harm, that’s 
ali—in the end, I mean.” 

“‘Harm! For mercy sakes, what harm 
can it do him?” 

“Oh, ’Bijah, be still; you know what I 
mean. Will Mrs. Truman hold a grudge? 
That’s what I’d like to be sure of. I 
dread the thought of any trouble be- 
tween the Trumans and the Bradfords,”’ 
she said. ‘‘All sorts of dead bygones would 
be raked up and talked over.” 

“What of it?”’ This from Abijah, the ir- 
repressible. ‘‘The Bradfords could stand 
therakin’, I guesslikely. Wehaven’t buried 
anything we need to be ashamed of.”’ 

At bedtime that evening, as Banks 
kissed his mother good night, she put an 
arm about his shoulder. ‘‘ Banks.” 

“Yes, mother; what is it?” 

‘“‘Banks, dear, you won’t go out of your 
way to oppose Mrs. Truman, will you? 
Any more than you can help, I mean.” 

“Why, of course not. I haven’t got 
anything against her. She tried to play 
Tadgett a mean trick and I made up my 
mind she shouldn’t get away with it.” 

“Yes, I know. You did exactly right 
and I am so proud of you. But—oh, I do 
hope this ends it, so far as you and she are 
concerned.”’ 


E LAUGHED and drew her to him. 

““Mother,”’ he remonstrated, “you 
mustn’t be like Hettie, afraid of Mrs. 
Truman.” 

“Afraid!”’ 
“Of her?” 

“‘Of her money and influence in town, 
and all that, I mean. Mother, you don’t 
like Mrs. Truman, do you?” 

“Not very well, Banks.” 

““That’s queer. I thought you and she 
scarcely knew each other. ae . 
well, it doesn’t matter. She and I are 
through—or will be tomorrow, when I get 
her check for Tadgett’s bill and costs. She 
can’t hurt me. Just forget her, mother.”’ 

Margaret turned away to take her hand 
lamp from the table. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘‘ Yes—forget her.” 

The next afternoon Banks walked into 
the Tadgett shop, summoned its proprie- 
tor into the back room, and laid the Tru- 
man check upon the desk in the middle of 
the clearing between the piles of papers. 

“‘And there you are!” he announced. 

Ebenezer 
picked up the 


This with sudden scorn. 


“Nothing. Look here, you don’t under- 
stand. If I had taken a full page in the 
Item for four weeks I couldn’t have got 
the advertising this thing has given me. 
When I was in the post office this noon at 
least half a dozen people came up to shake 
hands and pound me on the back. They 
know I’m alive now. I’m satisfied, Eben- 
ezer, if you are, so we'll call it square.” 

“Banks Bradford, I want to know —— 

“Oh, be still! Talk about something 
else. What did your wife say when you 
told her?”’ 


”? 


ADGETT, of course, refused tobe still. 

He protested and argued and pleaded, 
but his friend only laughed. At last the 
little man yielded temporarily. “Allright,” 
he sighed. ‘‘Have it your own way—till 
it’s time for me to have mine. Only don’t 
you ever tell me again that Hettie Bradford 
is any relation to you at all. I know 
better.” 

One morning a week later Banks was 
dumfounded when he opened his office 
door to find that his own desk had disap- 
peared. The resurrected tambour occu- 
pied its place. He hastened down to the 
Tadgett shop, demanding an explanation. 
It was promptly given. 

“‘T put it there myself,’”’ said Ebenezer. 
“T gathered from what you told me that 
you kind of liked it.” 

“Liked it! I’m crazy about it. 
perfectly stunning, of course. 
ford it, that’s all.” 

“‘Nobody’s asked you to pay for it, as 
I know of.” 

“Great Scott, man! You don’t suppose 
T’ll let you give me a thing like that?”’ 

“No givin’ about it. It cost me next to 
nothin’ in the beginnin’, and I figger that 
the advertisin’ I’ll get from your tellin’ 
folks it come from my shop will be worth— 
what was it you said about that sideboard 
case of mine?—oh, yes! a page in the Item 
for a month. I’m satisfied if you are, 
Banks. Remember I told you then you 
could have your own way till ’twas time 
for me to have mine? Say, Banks, would 
it be all right if I fetched Sheba in here 
some day so’s she can see you usin’ it? I'll 
fetch her when you’re alone. She'll prob- 
ably be wearin’ her hoods, you know, 
and—well, some of your customers might 
not understand same as you and I do.” 

He brought 
her the very next 


It’s 
I can’t af- 





check, adjusted 
his spectacles 
and stared at it. 


THE NEAT OLD LADY WHO 





“Jerusalem the 
golden, with 
milk and honey 
blessed,’’ he in- 
toned rever- 
ently. ‘‘Whew! 
Banks, I—I’m 
goin’ to thank 
you in a min- 
ute, soon’s I get 
my breath.” 











“/THE thanks 

are all on 
my side. You 
gave me the 
chance, you 
know.” 


day. The hoods, 
all of them, were 
very much in 
evidence and 
their wearer 
very grave and 
dignified. She 
expressed ap- 
proval of the 
desk and 
thanked Brad- 
ford for his la- 
bors on her hus- 
band’s behalf. 
Her language 
was sometimes 
pedantic and 
sometimes flow- 
ery, but her con- 
versation was 
rational. 














““Chanest 
Chance for 
what? Don’t 
talk foolishness. 
First of all, how 
much do I owe 
you?” 

“You don’t 
owe me any- 
thing. The only 
expenses were 
the rent of that 
room for half a 
day and Judge 
Bangs’ fee. The 
other side paid 
those.” 

“Don’t talk 
foolish, I tell you. 
How much do I 
owe you?” 














PICKED UP A THREAD! 


Banks was re- 
lieved and evi- 
dently Mr. 
Tadgett was 
more so. 


HE call was 

almost at an 
end and the call- 
ers had risen to 
go when Banks 
became aware 
that Mrs. Tad- 
gett had ceased 
speaking and 
was staring at 
him. Ebenezer, 
too, noticed it. 





-GRANAM 
HUN TER- 











(Continued on 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 


LUGGAGE 


OU will welcome the change from the old- 
style, heavy types of suitcases and 
valises to these trim, modern, light-weight 

Daisy Bags! 

Sturdily made from materials of varied 
grains in the season’s popular shades that 
appeal so irresistibly to smart women trav- 
elers, these bags average but 20 ounces in 
weight. Instant opening and closing with the 

Talon Hookless Fastener is an 
exclusive feature. 

Slipped easily over the arm, the 
Daisy De Luxe leaves both hands 
free. The Nokabout may be 
folded flat when not in use. 

Made in several sizes retailing from 
$5 to $8 at the better luggage and 
department stores everywhere. If 
your favorite store cannot supply 
you, send for booklet ‘‘L”’ illustrat 
ing a variety of styles and sizes and 
also for name of dealer nearest you. 


The DAISY PRODUCTS, Inc. 
320 Fifth Avenue New York 

















ig incomes 
for Women in 
new 


profession 


Our training school followed by 
personal assistance until you 
get started is helping hundreds 
of women earn from $3000 to 
$6000 a year. No experience is 
necessary. 

If you can devote full time 
and are over twenty-five years 
of age, read our advertisement 
on page 102 in this publication, 
and write or call at nearest office 
at once. 





————— 
an 


ENNA JETTICK | 
Health Shoe \f 


$5 CoMtasrn ) 86 


Prices SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 
Narrow and Extra Narrow Wide and Extra Wide 


“A boon to those women who have been obliged 
either to pay high prices or take poorly fitted shoes. 
You no longer need be told that 
you have an “‘expensive’’ foot. ; 
Your dealer or Enna Jettick Shoes—Auburn, N.Y. 


You'll Stride with Pride in Enna Jetticks 


—— 
——— 
— 
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milk 


RINDING” milk makes it better food, 

just as certainly as grinding corn 
makes it more fit for our consumption. 
Cows’ milk is designed by Nature for the 
stomach of a calf—a very different organ 
from the human stomach. The fat in the 
milk is in big globules which rise to the 
top and form cream on ordinary milk. 
They cause the calf no trouble. They 
often do cause us trouble. 


It Needs To. Be ‘‘ Ground’’ 


Evaporated Milk is put through a ‘‘milk 
mill,’? a homogenizer, which literally grinds 
the milk. By great pressure the milk is 
forced through tight crevices, between re- 
volving surfaces, and thrown out in a fine 
‘‘mist’? or vapor. The crevices are so 
small that the big globules can’t get 
through. They are broken up into parti- 
cles as small as those in milk designed by 
Nature for babies. 


The Cream Stays 
In The Milk 


Because the fat globules 
are so small in Evaporated 
Milk, they do not rise to 
the top. There is no cream 
line in Evaporated Milk, 
though it’s more than 
twice as rich as ordinary 
uilk. The cream stays in 
ie milk. Every drop is 
iniformly rich in all the 
vod substances of milk—in 
ie butterfat as well as in the bone and 
issue-building substances. It is rich in 
ail the substances which make milk the 
most nearly perfect of all food. Evaporated 
Milk can never be skimmed milk. 


~S-S, 





big machine. 


together that 
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EVAPORATED MILK 


SS 


This is the ‘‘head’’ of the 
The two small 
pieces here showon fit so tightly 
2,000 pounds 
pressure is required to force 
the milk between them. Here 
the fat globules are broken 
up—the milk ‘‘ground.”” 
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This machine is a series of six pumps 
which force the milk between the 
revolving surfaces where the grinding 


takes place. It is the homogenizer. 


More Easily Digested 


The small fat globules make Evaporated 
Milk more easily digested than ordinary 
milk. For babies, it is as easily digested 
as mothers’ milk. For children, 
too, it’s better food because of 
its ready digestibility, as well as 
because of its sure and whole- 
some richness. Because it is 
‘‘sround’’ it is more surely 
better food for everybody. It is 
more easily digested, too, because 
it is sterilized. The curds that 
form in the course of digestion 
are soft and flocculent. The 
sterilization also makes it abso- 
lutely safe. Evaporated Milk is the one 
and only form of pure milk that is 
both protected and perfected in purity— 
that is as safe as if there were not 
a germ in the universe. 








Richer ~ ~safer~more convenient ~ more oy rere than any other milk 





reed pee 
The ‘‘ Grinding’’ 
Makes The Texture 
In the finer articles of food, ice cream, 


for example, Evaporated Milk gives a 
richness and a fine smoothness of texture 
that nothing else can give. In cream 
soups, milk drinks, chocolates and cocoas; 
in candies and sauces, the same fine rich- 
ness and smoothness of texture are particu- 
larly noticeable. These qualities are due 
to the homogenization. The grinding 
makes Evaporated Milk, and all articles 
in which it is used, better, more finely 
textured, more easily digested food. 


Pure, Safe Milk 


Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh milk 
from which sixty per cent. of the water 
is removed. Nothing whatever has been 
added to preserve it. The sterilization and 
the sealed can keep the milk as fresh and 
sweet as when it left the farm. It will keep 
on your pantry shelf. It is economical to 
use—convenient to buy. Every grocer 
and delicatessen in the country has it. 


Send for Our Booklets 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
982 Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 





Name. 





Street. 
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What will a Marinello Vreatnent 


do tor your skim? 


Just the hour of complete relaxation, under the fragrant minis- 
trations of an expert Marinello operator, will refresh your tense 
body and lagging spirits like a night’s sleep. The gentle electric 
current which she uses to supplement her scientific massage 
movements—a characteristic feature of the Marinello method— 
will release tight nerve centers, remove congestion, quicken cir- 
culation, renew the cells that make your beauty. A Marinello 
girl is trained to prescribe for your skin just the treatment it 
needs, for dryness or oiliness, for coarse pores or wrinkles. She 
centers her manipulations on the very muscles which are relaxed 
in your face. She chooses the special Marinello Products which 
the condition of your skin demands. These treatments deal in 
fundamental causes. No wonder they accomplish results ...... 
Look in your local telephone book for your nearest Marinello 
Guild Approved or Registered Shop ...... And telephone to- 


day for an appointment. 


An d Ww lh Yy are Ma ir i nel | @ Brod Ul cls 


SO 90 od to use at home? 


Because they are made in a modern research Laboratory, by 
chemists and dermatologists, scientists who know the structure 
and the functions and the needs of the skin. Because the ingre- 
dients are the finest that money can buy. Because years and 
years of widespread use have proved their quality and efficacy. 
Marinello Lettuce Brand Cream cleanses the skin exquisitely. 
Tissue Cream softens and smooths it deliciously. Combination 
Cream bleaches gently. Skin Toning Lotion refreshes and tones 
like a spring rain. If you paid $10 a jar, you could not buy bet- 
ter beauty aids than Marinello Products. You have only to try 
them to recognize that...... Ask at a Marinello Beauty Shop, 
or at drug or department stores where Marinello Products are 
sold, for the free booklet on “How to care for your skin by the 
method of a Marinello Treatment.” 


tharinello products 





Mfd. by The Marinello Company, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York—Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Inc., Sales Representatives 
© 1928 by The Marinello Company 
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“‘Hush!”’ she ordered dreamily. “‘Be 
still and listen. The spell of vision is on 
me. The time of light has come. I see— 
in my vision I seem to see a young man. 
He is climbing—climbing. He is on his 
way to the heights. There is a young 
woman helping him. They go up: hand in 
hand. They rise—they rise. And then— 
then there is a crash. They separate—he 
falls ——’”’ Then, with sudden cheerful- 
ness, “‘ The falls of Niagara are one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven feet high. Feet—yes. 
All quadrupeds have four feet and— 
and —— Did you speak to me, Eben- 
ezer?”’ 

Her husband sighed in huge relief. 
“Yes, sure I did, Sheba,”’ he agreed with 
unction. ‘I was just remindin’ you that 
*twas suppertime and I was hungry. Say 
good night to Mr. Bradford and we’ll trot 
right along.” 


HE lady’s good night was calm and not 

in the least out of the ordinary. Ap- 
parently she was quite unconscious that 
she had said or done anything peculiar. 
“I’m real, glad you have got such a nice 
office, Mr. Bradford,’’ she observed. “‘ And 
I can’t begin to tell you how thankful 
Ebenezer and I are to you for helping him 
get his money. Do come and see us real 
often, won’t you?” 

When Banks dropped in at the second- 
hand shop next day Mr. Tadgett referred 
to the incident of the ‘“‘vision.”’ ‘‘They’re 
kind of a new wrinkle with her,’ he said 
confidentially. ‘‘I was foolish enough to 
take her over to the Harniss Spiritu’list 
camp meetin’ two summers ago, and right 
after that she commenced to be took with 
’em—the visions, I mean. Of course I 
don’t take much stock in what she thinks 
she sees. I had my fortune told when I 
was eighteen or so and ’twas forecast that 
I was goin’ to be awful rich and marry a 
beautiful woman with gold hair. I’m 
edgin’ up to sixty and poorer than a shot 
herrin’s shadow, and Sheba’s hair is black, 
so I’m off fortune tellin’ for keeps. It’s 
kind of worryin’, though, this vision busi- 
ness,” he added. “‘I can’t never be just 
sure what she’ll see. She had a vision 
about the new Methodist minister when 
he was to our house a fortni’t ago and 
what she started to tell him was—well, he 
ain’t spoke to me since. Say, Banks ——” 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“Why, nothin’—only—well, you won’t 
tell about it—about her—outside and 
around, I mean?” 

“Of course not, Ebenezer. You can 
depend on me.” 

“‘I1 know it. I used to be so proud of 
her. . . . Well,” he concluded stoutly, 
“I’m proud of her yet, and I shall be 
long’s I live. Now let’s talk about 
some of the rest of the neighbors.” 


ANKS did not see him again for several 

days. A new bit of professional busi- 
ness had come to the young attorney. He 
was inclined to think it the result of his 
success in the matter of the Tadgett- 
Truman sideboard, but whether this was 
true or not it was welcome for its own sake. 
Nothing weighty nor very profitable, 
merely the matter of a title search for old 
Mr. Hezekiah Bartlett, who lived in West 
Denboro; but as the old ‘gentleman was 
a prominent citizen, well-to-do, an ex- 
director in the local bank and retired 
president of the lumber company, and his 
reputation that of an extremely careful 
not to say cranky man of affairs, Banks 
could not help feeling elated by this evi- 
dence of confidence on his part. He made 
several trips to the office of the registrar 
of probate in the courthouse at Ostable, 
and it was not until the following Wednes- 
day that he found time to drop in at the 
Tadgett shop. 

Ebenezer was in his back room—not 
the other back room, but the office this 
time—and the little table was cleared and 
ready for the weekly game of euchre with 
Jotham Gott and Eliab Gibbons. 

“Hello, Banks!” he hailed. ‘‘Glad 
to see you. Thought maybe you’d been 


made judge or somethin’, way you’ve kept 
out of the way of everyday folks lately.” 
Banks explained that he had been busy. 
Tadgett was carefully counting two battle- 
scarred decks of cards and singing, as he 
did so: 
Oh, the moonlight’s fair tonight along the 
Wabash; 
From the fields there comes the breath of 
new-mown hay 





“Thought I’d make sure all the aces and 
bowers was present and accounted for 
afore the gang got here,” he observed. 
“‘Last time we played Jotham had a hand 
that looked as if ’twas goin’ to make much 
as four or five cents for him and then Eliab 
found the jack of hearts on the floor. My 
soul to Betsy, there wasatime! I thought 
Jotham was goin’ to break down and cry. 
’T was the first good hand he’d had for an 
hour. I don’t know what he’d have done, 
only we was makin’ such a nois2 that he 
got scared somebody’d hear us and fetch 
the constable. Jotham was brought up 
strict, and although he loves to play for a 
quarter of a cent a point he’s all of a trem- 
ble for fear he’ll be caught at it. 


Through the sycamores the candlelights are 
gleaming 
On the banks of the Wabash, far away. 


“Say, Banks, who do you suppose was in 
here to see me yesterday afternoon?”’ 
Banks suggested Cousin Hettie. 


“NTO. ’TWAN’T so bad as all that. 

And ’twan’t the constable neither. 
Though,” he continued with a chuckle, 
“‘when I see who ’twas I wouldn’t have 
been too much surprised to see the sheriff 
cruisin’ right astern. ’Twas old lady Tru- 
man, that’s who ’twas.”’ 

Banks whistled. ‘‘Mrs. Truman!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘“‘What is the trouble now?” 

“That’s what I kept askin’ myself for 
ten minutes after she hove in sight. But 
fur’s I could make out there wan’t any 
trouble at all. She just happened in to 
see if I had an old maple lowboy that 
would fit in to her second-best upstairs 
spare room.” 

Banks was more surprised than ever. 
“She came to buy—from you?”’ he cried. 

“Oh, I know! I felt the same way. I 
kept watchin’ the hand she held behind 
her back to see if there was a brickbat in 
it. But there wasn’t—she didn’t seem to 
hold any grudge at all; was good-natured 
and folksy as could be—as she could be to 
a mud worm like me, I mean.”’ 

“And did she really buy anything?” 

“She bought that lowboy I had in the 
other back room—that is, she agreed to 
buy it provided her granddaughter, the 
Cartwright girl, liked it as well as she did. 
She’s goin’ to fetch Elizabeth—that’s the 
girl’s front name—in to see it in a day or 
so. Don’t that beat all your goin’ to sea?” 

“Tt certainly does.”’ 

“It beat mine. I kept sayin’ to myself, 
‘Now what in the world are you really 
here for?’ Well, afore she left I began to 
have a glimmer of a notion. I think the 
lowboy was just more or less of an excuse. 
If I had to make one guess to keep from 
goin’ under for the third time I’d guess she 
came here to talk about you.” 

“About me! Ebenezer, you’re dotty.” 


““7TSHAT’S no news; half of Denboro’s 

been sartin of that for a long spell. 
But I swear I believe I’m sane enough this 
time. Theold lady kept fetchin’ your name 
into the talk. I washaulin’ the drawers out 
of the lowboy and pointin’ out the old- 
fashioned hand dovetailin’ and one thing 
or ‘nother, and she’d say ‘ Yes,’ and ‘ Very 
interestin’,’ and then she’d ask me more 
about you. Oh, they wan’t what you 
might call downright out and aboveboard 
questions, you know, but they was ques- 
tions just the same.” 

“‘What sort of questions?” 

“‘Oh, all sorts of kinds. How old you was 
and where you learned law and why you 
ever decided to open up shop in a place like 
Denboro—that kind of stuff.’’ 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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The House of Callot has long been 
known for the splendor of its colors. 
Callot designers have been particu- 


larly pleased with the colors of 
rayon fabrics. 
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White rayon satin, gold cloth, and pearls in striking combination 


OLOR ... beauty... rich fabrics... these most every purpose. Chiffons, crepes . . . satins, 
are the joys of a gown from Callot. And in  velvets . . . mohairs, kashas, tweeds . . . hardly a 
tayon Callot has found the perfect medium. Rose of _ fabric but that is beautifully expressed in fascinating 
the coral... blue of the amethyst... green of the rayon weaves. And in upholsteries and draperies, 


spring grass . . . exquisite indeed are 
the color symphonies offered by 
tayon fabrics. So Callot vies with 
Poiret, Lanvin, Drecoll, Jenny in 
Presenting rayon creations to beau- 
tifully gowned women the world 
Over. 

Here are fabrics with the loveli- 
ness for which every woman has 
longed. Textures of gossamer fine- 
ness, surfaces rich and supple, for al- 





rayon falls in graceful folds and keeps 
undimmed its clear, full colors. 

It is uninjured by perspiration. It is 
difficult to soil and easy to clean. No 
special care is necessary . . . launder 
rayon as you would launder any fine 
fabric. 

Practical as well as beautiful, rayon 
has brought to smart attire and to cor- 
rect interiors a new economy as well as 
a new loveliness. 


Launder rayon like any other fine 
fabric. No special care 


necd be taken. 


- 


SUITOIPOET 


war LILESS 


The following list of rayon uses only partly covers 
the variety of ways in which this versatile textile 
is employed: 

Cuitpren’s ApparEL. Rayon is made into children’s dresses, 
underwear, nightgowns, pajamas and stockings of .excellent 
and unusual wearing quality. 

Draperigs. Rayon adds to the beauty of the finest drapes. It 
greatly lengthens the life of the fabric and improves draping 
qualities. 

Dressgs. Flat crepe and satin effects, sheer-wool and wool-rayon 
weaves, satins, taffetas and velvets—there is a rayon-weave for 
each of fashion’s occasions. 

Dress Fasrics. Taffetas, velvets, chiffons, crepes, grosgrains, 
satins, mohairs—rayon fabrics serve every apparel purpose. 


Hostery. Rayon, long in service, moderate in price, makes it 
easy to keep the hosiery portion of the wardrobe always over- 
flowing with luxurious hose. 

Lintncs. Smartest hats and coats now display rayon linings— 
good-looking, comfortable, long-wearing. 

Men’s UNperwear. Rayon in underwear for men is not injured 
by perspiration and will not deteriorate under repeated visits 
to the laundry. 

Negcuicess. The rich warmth of their colorings and the pleasant 
touch of their surfaces make rayon fabrics excellent materials 
for negligees. 

Scarves, Cravats. Rayon is chosen for its rich colors and at- 
tractive patterns. It is unexcelled for the smart scarf or cravat. 
Sports Cosrumgs. Rayon fabrics add their sparkling gayety, 
their dashing chic to the most effective creations of the sports 
mode. 

Unpertuines. With its soft surface and rich colors, rayon is 
ideally adapted for use in charmingly dainty underthings. And 


even many launderings will not injure the well-made rayon 
garment. 


We will send you free on request samples of smart new rayon 
fabrics, with a booklet describing the use of rayon by Parisian 
couturiers. The frocks illustrated will offer interesting sug- 
gestions for your own wardrobe. 


Rayon Instrtutg, 250 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. LHJ- 5 


Please send me free copy of “The Mode and Rayon,” with 
fabric samples. 


Name 
Address. 
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HE PICNIC LUNCH — what an important 
part of the outing it is! 


Pabst-ett, more than cheese, has become the great 
favorite for picnics....just as it became first 
choice for all dishes formerly made with cheese. 


One reason is the wonderful, fresh flavor that’s 
unsurpassed for the appetite sharpened by a day 
out-of-doors. Also, it has a smooth, creamy tex- 
ture that stays soft and fresh. And, it’s so easy 
to prepare most delightful picnic sandwiches 
when you use Pabst-ett .... takes no more time 
than it does to spread butter on bread. 






Keep this convenient, air- 

tight, family-size package 

in your home and you're 

always prepared to serve 
guests. 








C § PAB ST 
> ernest _ WONDER 
|| CHEESE 






© Pabst Corporation 1928 


For Family 


as digestible as milk -ideal even for young children 





p 
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Pabst-ett is a food that offers you more than 
superb flavor. It is the only dairy product made 
by the Pabst Process which conserves all the 
elements of milk. It retains the milk sugar, milk 
proteins, milk minerals, vitamins, and valuable 
calcium lost in cheese making. All are vital in 
producing as perfect a food as milk. Leading 
medical authorities recognize calcium as most 
important in building and maintaining the health 
and vitality of adults as well as children. Calcium 
is a food element in which the average American 
diet is said to be deficient. Pabst-ett should be 
served regularly for its calcium content. 


Wherever you have used cheese, you will find 
Pabst-ett most delicious. When cooked in maca- 
roni or potatoes it spreads its finer flavor through- 







More than 
Cheese 





lb. package, air- 
tight, foil - wrapped 
- . . . American, 
Brick, Picnic Swiss, 
Pimento. 






g-lb. loaf ... 
can, Brick, Picnic Swiss, 
Pimento. 


Ameri tions . . 


can, Swiss. 





Six foil-wrapped por- ITS AGED 
. Ameri- 


Pabst-ett 





out the dish . . . . blends wonderfully in salads 
. ... toasts to a rich brown on crackers or bread. 


Not Successfuily Imitated 


There is nothing else like Pabst-ett . . . . in flavor, 
texture and health-building qualities. Remember 
....Pabst-ett is not cheese, but more than 
cheese. It was originated by the Pabst Corpo- 
ration to give you those invaluable elements of 
milk lost in cheese making. Ask your grocer 
for Pabst-ett, more than cheese. He has it or 
can quickly get it for you. 


PaBst CorRPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Six foil-wrapped portions for iw 


dividual serving. Featured at 
clubs, hotels, restaurants, cafete- 
rias, and on dining cars. 


BETTER 
BECAUSE 
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(Continued from Page 128) 


‘‘But what for? Why should she be in- 
terested in me?” 

“Give it up. I’ve been goin’ over it ever 
since, and the only answer I can get is that 
she may be thinkin’ of signin’ you on as law 
pilot instead of Oscar Brooks. She and him 
had an awful row after that hearin’ of ours 
and she’s given him his walkin’ papers—at 
least that’s the town talk.” 

Banks laughed aloud. ‘‘ When that hap- 
pens I’ll believe in Santa Claus,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Guess again, Ebenezer.” 


HE little man shook his head. ‘You 
can’t never tell,” he said sagely. ‘“Some 
kinds of folks think a whole lot more of you 
after you’ve hit ’em square on the nose. 
They figger that anybody able totreat them 
that way must be mighty smart. I have 
the notion Maybelle Truman may be that 
kind. She’sasharp old girl, or I don’t know 
a razor edge when I see it. Don’t know why 
I keep callin’ her old,’”’ he added. ‘‘Matter 
of fact she can’t be much older than I am.” 
Banks laughed again. The idea that Mrs. 
Truman should be considering him in a pro- 
fessional sense struck him as highly ridicu- 
lous. The fact that she had questioned 
Tadgett concerning him was odd, however. 
“She used to know father,’’ he mused 
aloud. ‘‘She told me so that day when I 
called at her house, I remember. I imagine 
her interest in me wasn’t very keen, Eben- 
ezer. 

“’Twas interest, I’ll swear to that... . 
Mind countin’ that pack for me, Banks? 
I've counted it myself three times, and 
every time it’s come different. You try it.” 

Banks was counting when the bell at- 
tached to the street door rang. Ebenezer 
grunted. ‘‘That’s Jotham, on the track of 
the four cents,’”’ he observed. ‘‘He’s ahead 
of time, but that’s to be expected, I pre- 
sume likely. ... Eh? No, don’t sound like 
his step, though, does it?” 

He went out into the shop and Banks 
heard him speaking with someone. A mo- 
ment later he returned. “It ain’t Jotham 
after all,” he whispered. “It’s Sarah Hub- 
bard, and she wants me to go down to her 
house and look at a table we’ve been dicker- 
in’ about. I guess likely I ought to go, for 
I’ve been after that table for a year, off and 
on, and if I don’t grab this chance she’s lia- 
ble to change her mind for the fortieth time. 
Say, Banks, if you ain’t in any hurry, would 
you mind stayin’ here and tendin’ shop 
till Eliab or Jotham come? They’ll be here 
most any minute; then you can leave the 
place in their charge. Tell ’em I won’t be 
but a little while.” 

Banks said he was in no hurry, so Mr. 
Tadgett, hastily seizing his coat and hat, 
hurried out. Left alone, the young man re- 
counted and arranged the packs of cards 
and then, picking up the copy of the weekly 
Item from the litter on the desk, sat down 
to read the ‘‘ Denboro Locals.’’ They were 
anything but exciting and the time dragged. 
He was growing impatient. At last, how- 
ever, the doorbell again rang. 


Ax right!” he hailed. “That you, Eben- 
Lezer?” There was no answer. Ob- 
viously it was not Tadgett; and Gott or 
Kliab, whichever it might be, had not heard 
him. “Come along!” he shouted. “It’s 
perfectly safe. The constable isn’t here.” 

_ Footsteps crossed the floor of the outer 
shopand paused at the threshold of the back 
room. A voice said, ‘I beg your pardon.” 

Banks turned. Then he dropped the pa- 
per and rose hastily. The person standing 
in the doorway was not one of the euchre 
Players, but a young woman. The light in 
the back room at that time of day was not 
brilliant, and Banks did not for the mo- 
ment recognize her. 

“T beg your pardon,” she repeated. “Is 
Mr. Tadgett in? . . . Oh! Why, how do 
you do, Mr. Bradford?” 

He recognized her then. She was Eliza- 
beth Cartwright, Mrs. Truman’s grand- 
daughter, Banks was surprised and not a 
little embarrassed. ‘Why, Miss Cart- 
wright!”” he exclaimed. “I didn’t know— 


I wasn’t expecting—well, I wasn’t expect- 





She laughed. ‘I guessed you weren’t,”’ 
she said. “‘And yet I wasn’t quite sure. 
When you mentioned the constable I 
thought perhaps Mr. Tadgett wasn’t satis- 
fied and grandmother and I were criminals 
again. Where is Mr. Tadgett?”’ 

Banks explained the Tadgett absence and 
his own excuse for tending shop. He added 
a word concerning the expected arrival of 
the euchre players and his reference to the 
constable. ‘“‘That was intended as a joke,” 
he confessed ruefully. ‘‘Of course, it didn’t 
take; most of my jokes don’t. ... Won’t 
you sit down, Miss Cartwright? Tadgett 
will be back soon, I’m sure.” 

She hesitated. ‘I don’t believe I had 
better wait. I told grandmother I was going 
down to the post office, just for the walk— 
for the exercise, you know. If I stay too 
long she will be 
sending the car- 


refused when he offered it. ‘I believe I 
will stay a minute or two,”’ she said im- 
pulsively. “All this is terribly interesting. 
You like this Mr. Tadgett—really like 
him, don’t you?” 

“IT do, very much.”’ 

She nodded. “I think I should like him 
too. That was my real reason for coming 
in here. I wanted to meet him and talk 
with him and hear him talk. I was sure it 
would be great fun.” 

“Fun? Oh, yes—I see.” 

“No, you don’t see at all. I didn’t mean 
to make fun of him. I took a fancy to him 
when he sat in that chair and told his story 
the other day. I liked the way he talked 
to Judge Bangs—just as if he was a neigh- 
bor, you know, not the least bit awk- 
ward or afraid, just—just real.” 

“That is what 
he is.” 





riage for me. 
Grandmother 
doesn’tapprove of 
exercise; appar- 
ently it wasn’t 
considered genteel 
when she was a 
girl.”’ 


“TA BENEZER 
said hewould 
be gone only a few 
minutes. He has 
been gone more 
than that al- 
ready.” 
“Ebenezer ?Oh, 
you mean Mr. 
Tadgett. Eben- 
ezer Tadgett! 
Isn’t it a perfectly 
gorgeous name? 
Tell me, does he 
live up toit? I’m 
sure he does. I 
heard him testify 
at that hearing 
the other day. He 
and old Mrs. 
Simpkins were too 
funny for words. 
The whole affair 
was awfully 
funny, as far as God: 
that goes.’’ She j 
ended with a trill 
of laughter. 


“é 


mountain; 


fountain. 





The (Soming of 
the Trees 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


{ET trees be made, for | 
Earth is bare,” | “Was Mrs. Tru- 
Spake the Voice of the Lord 
in thunder. | 
The roots ran deep and the trees |} 
were there, 
And Earth was full of wonder. 


For the white birch leaned, the 
oak held straight, 
The pines marched down the 


The orchards bowed with their 
blossomed weight 
And the elm rose up like a | But I don’t think 


The palm stood proud as 
Aaron’s rod, 
The willow billowed slowly. 
So came the trees at the call of 


And all the trees are holy. 


“Yes. Andthat 
is why I was glad 
when he beat 
pompous old Mr. 
Brooks. I never 
did like him.”’ 


HIS time 
Banks could 
not resist speak- 
ing his thought. 


man glad too?” 
he asked dryly. 
She laughed 
again. Hers was 
a pleasant laugh, 
not in the least 
forced orartificial. 
‘Grandmother 
was cross,’’ she 
admitted. ‘She 
was cross at Mr. 
Brooks for making 
such a fool of him- 
self and of her. 


she was angry at 
Tadgett or at you. 
In fact, I know she 
wasn’t, for she 
said to me that 
very night that 
you were a clever 
boy, and if you 
kept onas you had 
begun you would 








Banks rather 
resented her 
amusement. To him that hearing had 
been a very serious matter. ‘I suppose it 
was,” he said shortly. ‘‘But if it had 
ended the other way it wouldn’t have been 
so funny for Ebenezer. That three hun- 
dred dollars meant a great deal to him.” 

“Did it really? You and he weren’t 
just pretending, then?” 

“Pretending?” 

“Yes. You are a lawyer and it is a 
lawyer’s business to pretend—to make be- 
lieve he is dreadfully in earnest no matter 
whether he really is or not. Isn’t that 
true?” 

“Perhaps so; but there wasn’t any 
make-believe at that hearing—on our side, 
anyway. If Tadgett had lost that money 
it would have been a hard blow.” 

“Well, he didn’t lose it, thanks to you 
and that funny Mrs. Simpkins. I am glad 
he didn’t.” 

“You are glad!”” Banks exclaimed in- 
credulously. 


2 S. Why not? Grandmother didn’t 
really care about the money; it was a 
matter of principle with her. She thought 
she had been cheated, and she won’t stand 
that from anyone. I don’t blame her.” 
Banks could have retorted that Mrs. 
Truman’s attitude seemed to him to indi- 
cate a lack of principle rather than its 
possession. Hedid not, however. “It was 
a matter of principle on Tadgett’s part,” 
he declared. ‘He prides himself on being 
an honest man. And he is an honest 
man—as square as a brick; one of the 
finest fellows I ever met.” 
His earnestness seemed to amuse her. 
She sat down in the chair which she had 


make a smart 
lawyer. She has 
talked about you a good deal since, and 
always in the same way. That is the 
truth; really it is.” 

Banks smiled. ‘I am much obliged to 
her,”’ he said. “She is a good loser, any- 
way.” 

“Yes. And as for Mr. Tadgett—well, 
when she came home yesterday she told 
me she had been in at this very shop and 
had looked at a maple lowboy which she 
thought she might buy. That doesn’t 
sound as if she were very spiteful, does it?” 

“No; it doesn’t, that’s a fact.” 


“FTAHAT lowboy was my excuse for com- 

ing in here just now. Of course, my 
real reason was, as I told you, to meet Mr. 
Tadgett himself, but the lowboy was the 
excuse. Grandmother said she was going 
to bring me with her the next time she 
came to look at it. I intended telling her 
that I had been in to look at it on my own 
account. Well,” she finished, rising, “I 
can come again, of course.” 

Banks rose also. ‘I can’t imagine what 
is keeping Ebenezer,” he said; ‘‘but so far 
as the lowboy is concerned, I know where 
it is and I should be glad to show it to 
you.” 

She hesitated; then she glanced at 
her watch. “Will you?” she exclaimed. 
“Why, if you could —— You see, grand- 
mother will want to know where I have 
been—she expects me to account for my 
time as if I were a child—and if I could 
say that I have been inspecting that low- 
boy it might save a lot of questions. But 
I don’t like to trouble you.” 

It was no trouble, of course. Banks 
led the way to the other back room, 


dragged the lowboy from its corner and 
exhibited it. She was enthusiastic. 

“Why, it is lovely!’ she declared. 
“ And”—looking about the room—‘“‘ there 
are so many other lovely things in here. 
Why does Mr. Tadgett keep them hidden 
where no one can see them? His shop is 
full of the most awful trash, but this— 
why, it is a treasure chest.” 

Banks repeated Ebenezer’s reasons for 
concealing his beloved pieces, quoting his 
friend’s words. She listened at first, but 
when he finished he was aware that she 
was looking at him rather than at the 
antiques. 

“What is it?’”’ he asked. 


E WAS standing in the late after- 

noon light as it came in through the 
dusty window panes, and her gaze was 
fixed upon his face. There was a little 
pucker between her brows. 

“Mr. Bradford,’”’ she asked suddenly, 
“haven’t you and I met before some- 
where? Oh, I don’t mean when you called 
at our house or the other day at the hear- 
ing, but before that—a long time ago?”’ 

He smiled; she did not wait for him to 
reply. ‘I am almost sure we have,”’ she 
declared, the pucker a little deeper. ‘‘That 
day when you called, when grandmother 
was scolding you and Mr. Tadgett about 
the sideboard and keeping me standing in 
the corner as if I were an image, I kept 
thinking, ‘I know him; I am certain I do.’ 
But grandmother was perfectly sure I 
didn’t know you and never did. And 
yet—well, I believe she is mistaken. Is 
she?” 

His smile broadened. ‘I wondered if 
you would remember,” he said. ‘‘I had 
the same feeling about you and I couldn’t 
remember either, at first. And then I did. 
It was a long time ago. You were a very 
little girl and I was a kid too. You and 
your nurse—I suppose it was the nurse— 
were down at the shore, on Nickerson’s 
pier. And % 

She clapped her hands. “Of course! 
Of course!’’ she cried. ‘“‘I fell into the 
water and you fished me out.” 

“Yes.” 

“‘And we went to your house and they 
dried my things, and Suzette and I went 
home and never told grandmother a word. 
Suzette made me promise I wouldn’t; I 
suppose because she was afraid of losing 
her place. Grandmother doesn’t know of 
it to this day. Why, this is wonderful! 
You were my hero for ever so long; just 
think of that! Whenever I read, or was 
read to, of the noble youth saving the life 
of the distressed maiden I put you in his 
place. Oh, this is too perfectly romantic.” 

They laughed together. Just then voices 
became audible from the platform outside 
the street door, masculine voices all talk- 
ing at once. The door banged open. 

“T can’t help it, I tell you,” protested 
Ebenezer. ‘‘How did I know it would 
take so long? You fellows needn’t have 
waited outside; you could have come in 
here and set down just as well as not.” 

Eliab Gibbons’ slow chuckle broke in. 
“T didn’t mind where I waited,” he 
drawled. “‘’Twas Jotham made all the 
fuss. He was so fidgety that I thought 
he’d have a fit.” 





ANKS emerged from the other back 

room. ‘‘Ebenezer, there is someone 
here to see you. Here is Mr. Tadgett, 
Miss Cartwright.” 

She was standing behind him. ‘How 
do you do, Mr. Tadgett?” she said. “I 
stopped in a moment to look at that low- 
boy grandmother is interested in. Mr. 
Bradford showed it to me and I like it 
ever so much. No, I mustn’t stop 
any longer now; she and I will come 
again—tomorrow very likely. Good 
night.” Then, soberly but with a twinkle 
in her eye, she added, “‘I hope you have a 
nice game.” 

Jotham’s horrified gasp was distinctly 
audible. Gibbons looked uncomfortable. 
Even Ebenezer Tadgett was nervous. 
“Why—er ——” he stammered. 

“Good night,” she said again and 
walked briskly past them to the outer 
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Everybody . 
Plays the 
HARMONICA! 


i Gos delightful ease of learning to play 
the modern harmonica has made this in- 
strument truly the “musical pal” of millions 
of America’s men and women, girls and boys. 
The speedy achievement of satisfying musi- 
cal expression which the simplicity of the 
harmonica permits, has opened for thousands 
upon thousands a door to enjoyment and ac- 
complishment which they might otherwise 
never have ventured to approach. 

With men and women of mature years, 
the harmonica has won a place of affectionate 
esteem as the companion of those hours 
when the natural impulse for musical ex- 
pression holds sway. 

And with the younger set, from the time 
when little lips can “tootle” the first hesi- 
tant notes to those school and college years 
in which it is the main object in life to 
“shine” among one’s companions, girls and 
boys feel that they simply must learn to play 
the harmonica, and so be “up-to-date”. 

This great and growing popularity of the 
harmonica is one of the most 
important factors in the move- 
ment which has so aptly been 
described as “the musical ren- 
aissance of America”. Harmon- 
ica instruction in the schools of 
the Nation has given new im- 
petus to the study of music— 
the formation of thousands of 
harmonica bands has demon- 
strated the value of the harmon- 
ica in fostering desirable per- 
sonal and civic characteristics. 


REE INSTRUCTION 
book, fully illustrated. Use 


the coupon to ask for it. 
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Grand Prize Awarded 

HOHNER HARMONICAS 

at Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, 1926 


=| Address 
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EE YOU have never tried to play a harmon- 
ica—or have tried and made but little 
progress—send now for the free instruction 
book offered below. You will be amazed and 
delighted at the ease with which you can 
master the simple fundamentals and the 
quickness with which you will be ready to 


render accurately the selections which are 


provided in the instruction book. 


If you are one of the millions who have already 
acquired the “knack” of playing, you will surely 
want to carry your accomplishment further by 
learning to perform on the famous “Chromonica”’. 
This is the only harmonica which includes the half- 
tones, and thus enables you to play any and every 
selection in any scale. The “ Chromonica” permits 
a repertoire ranging from the “trickiest’’ popular 
songs fresh from Broadway to the most difficult 
music of modern and classic composers. 


* * * * 


A HARMONICA BAND provides musical 
education and social assets which schools, clubs 
and communities from coast to coast have warmly 
welcomed and highly praised. A 
special brochure giving details of this 
activity, and supplying directions 
for its conduct, will be furnished 
gratis, on request, to educators, 
music supervisors, and others in au- 
thority—and to such persons only. 


M. HOHNER, INC. 
114 E. 16 St., 
Dept. 500-G 


New York, N. Y. 
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door. Banks impulsively followed her to 
the platform. There she broke into an- 
other bubble of laughter. 

“The poor things looked frightened half 
to death,” she said. ‘‘A guilty conscience 
is a terrible thing, isn’t it? Thank you 
ever so much for showing me the lowboy, 
Mr. Bradford. Good night.” 

He hesitated. ‘‘Do you think you ought 
to walk home alone?” he suggested. “‘It— 
it’s getting rather dark; shan’t I ——” 

“No indeed. It isn’t dark enough for 
that. Besides, I am sure your supper 
must be ready and waiting. I know 
mine is.” 

““But—oh, confound it, I—I—— There 
are so many things I should like to talk 
about. About that Nickerson pier busi- 
ness, and all. Why, I remember ——’”’ 

“Yes, so do I. We must talk about it 
some day, of course.” 

“Well, when?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; pretty soon. Why 
don’t you call some evening?” 

“TI? Oh, certainly. Your grandmother 
would be overjoyed, wouldn’t she?”’ 

“T don’t think she would object. She 
has talked about you a great deal since 
the hearing and never unpleasantly. In 
fact, as I told you, she rather admires you 
for your cleverness.” 

“But for me to call on you!” 

“Well, it isn’t such an unheard-of thing. 
Other people call on me occasionally.”” She 
stepped from the platform to the walk. “I 
shall tell grandmother I met you,” she 
went on. “‘And I think I shall tell her of 
our life-saving adventure. It will amuse 
her, I know. Of course, if she does object 
to your calling ——’”’ 

“Yes? If she does?” 

“Well, then I shall remind her that I 
have a mind of my own. I have to do that 
occasionally.” 

“By George, I believe I will come up 
some evening!” 

“Why not? Good night, Mr. Bradford.” 


VII 


T SUPPER that evening Banks told 
his mother of his meeting with Eliza- 
beth Cartwright in the Tadgett shop. 
Also he told of Mrs. Truman’s visit to that 
shop and her conversation as repeated by 
Ebenezer. Her apparent interest in him— 
Banks Bradford—and Tadgett’s guess 
that she might be considering him as a 
successor to Brooks as her legal adviser 
he treated as a joke. 

Margaret was inclined to agree with him 
there. ‘‘I imagine she will want someone 
a little older and more experienced than 
you for that,” she said. 

“Of course she will. That is just Eben- 
ezer’s nonsense; he thinks I am King 
Solomon the Second nowadays. But why 
do you suppose she asked him all those 
questions about me? She did ask them; 
that much is true, at least.” 

“What sort of questions were they?” 

“Oh, about how old I was, and why I 
picked out Denboro as a place to practice 
law and—well, that sort of thing. When I 
went up to her house that time—the only 
time I have ever been there—she gave me 
to understand that she used to know father. 
She said I looked like him, I remember.” 
His mother made no comment; she was 
clearing the table. “‘It must have been 
before she married Truman. Father had 
been dead several years when that hap- 
pened, hadn’t he?” 

“Yes, Banks.” 

“And somebody—was it Tadgett or 
Uncle Bije?—told me the gossip was that 
she was keeping a boarding house in Bos- 
ton when Captain Elijah fell in love with 
her. Father was never one of her board- 
ers, was he?” 

“Your father’s home was here—in this 
house.” 


sf S, I know. But after he was made 
a member of the firm he must have 
had to stay in Boston part of the time, I 
should think. . . . Oh, well, it doesn’t 
matter.”’ 
He had been about to mention Miss 
Cartwright’s invitation to call on her at 
the Truman house, but changed his mind 


7 


suddenly. In the first place, he was not 
quite sure that the invitation was seriously 
given, and far from certain that he should 
accept it if it were. Then, too, he knew his 
mother did not like Mrs. Truman; she 
had confessed as much. Why trouble her? 
In mother fashion she might begin to 
fancy all sorts of silly things. 

His law practice was picking up a little. 
The title search for Hezekiah Bartlett 
having been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, the old gentleman entrusted him 
with other commissions—minor matters 
themselves, but encoraging as possible 
promises of more important ones later on. 
Bartlett was supposed to have retired 
from active business, but he still kept an 
interest in the lumber company and several 
other commercial enterprises in Ostable 
County. Also he was administrator of two 
good-sized estates, and their investments 
and his own were considerable. He was 
cross-grained, eccentric and crochety, but 
his reputation for shrewd judgment and 
absolute honesty was of the best. Cap- 
tain Abijah knew him well, of course, and 
counseled his nephew to work hard to 
please the old fellow. 





“HES got more kinds of queer quirks 
than a patent windlass,” declared 
Uncle Bije, ‘“‘and when he sets out to be 
he’s stubborn as a balky horse, but he’s 
straight as a yardstick and square on all 
four sides. Lots of folks lose patience with 
him—I do myself every little while—but 
nobody ever accused him of bein’ dishon- 
est. He was one of Judge Blodgett’s best 
clients and if he should take a fancy to 
you, Banks boy, it might mean a lot. If! 
had to pick out some one man more than 
another in Denboro to have on my side in | 
a town rumpus I guess likely I’d pick 
Hezekiah. Yes, I guess I would.” 

It was during one of his frequent calls at | 
Banks’ office that he made this declaration. 
Having made it, he turned toward the 
door, but paused and turned back again. 
“Banks,” he said. 

Banks looked up from his seat at the | 
tambour desk. ‘Yes, Uncle Bije.” | 

His uncle was rubbing his chin reflec- | 
tively. ‘I was just goin’ to say somethin’,” | 





he observed, “‘but I mustn’t—yet. I'll 
tell you this much, though: You know I 
am a director in the Denboro National 
Bank, of course? Um-hum. Well, Heze- 
kiah Bartlett used to be another. And 
we bank fellows are liable to put out 
an announcement pretty soon that’ll make 
not only Denboro but three or four other 
towns sit up and take notice. If we do get 
it off the ways it’ll be a pretty big thing 
in Ostable County bankin’. I’ll tell you 
the minute I can tell anybody, but mean- 
time you stand in with old Hez Bartlett. 
Mum’s the word though. Keep your 
main hatch closed till I open mine.” 

Banks paid little heed to this strictly 
confidential tip from headquarters. With 
the superciliousness of youth he was in- 
clined to grin at the importance of the lit- 
tle Denboro National Bank in the eyes of 
its officers and directors. He was more 
heedful of another item of advice given 
him by his uncle. 


“‘\7OU want to get out and around more, 

son,”’ Captain Abijah had said. ‘Get 
out and into town doin’s and affairs. You 
don’t want word to spread that you're 
citified and too big for your boots. Join 
the Masons—you ought to do that any- 
way; greatest thing in the world, bein’ a 
Free Mason is. Go to lodge meetin’s and 
meet folks. And why don’t you join the 
fire company? Got a first-class new chem- 
ical engine now and lots of good men in 
the crew. Get popular. Popularity is 
great for lawyers and doctors and minis- 
ters. When you’ve been here a year 
longer I’m goin’ to have you nominated 
for some kind of town office, no matter if 
it’s only poundkeeper. But that can 
wait. Folks must know you better before 
that happens.” 

So Banks shortly after this did join the 
fire company and later the local Masonic 
lodge. 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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RE you still struggling with the old, 
tedious and uncertain way of making 
jams and jellies? Why do it when, with 
Certo, as millions of women have learned 
with delight, you can make better jams and 
jellies at less expense and do it in much less time? 


The old-fashioned way required that you boil 
. away about half the fruit juice. And why? 
Simply to reduce the amount and to concentrate 
the natural jellifying substance of the fruit to a 
point sufficient to jell the remaining juice. This 
process was necessarily wasteful and costly, 
tedious and uncertain. Worst of all, this long 
boiling darkened the fresh fruit color and 
destroyed the delicate fresh fruit flavor. 


The modern Certo method turns all the fruit 
and fruit juice into jam or jelly, for, instead of 
boiling away half the delicious fruit juice as 
formerly, in an effort to make it jell, now, with 
Certo you simply add enough of the natural 
jellifying substance of fruit (Certo) to make up 
for what is lacking in the fruit itself. In other 
words, you start off with just the correct propor- 
tion of fruit or fruit juice, sugar and natural 
jellifying substance to jell a// the juice, not half 


Certo is now 
packed with the 
recipe booklet 
under the label of 
the bottle so that 
you will be sure 
to have complete 
Instructions for 
making nearly 
100 delicious 
jams, jellies and 
marmalades. 








Certo is simply the natural jellifying 
substance of fruit itself, refined and 
bottled for your convenient use with all fruits. 


Miss Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 
and Cooking Editor of Woman’s Home Companion, says: “I strongly 
advise all housewives to make all their jams and jellies with Certo 
because:—I?’s easter—Takes only one minute’s boiling. Tastes better 
' —No flavor boiled away. Better color—Not darkened by long boiling. 
— No worry—Never fails to set. It’s economical—Fifty per cent more from 
given amount of fruit and no waste from failures.” 


of it, and then you boil only one or two minutes 
as called for in the recipe. As a result you not 
only get more jam and jelly, but it’s better in 
color, flavor and texture. 


You will find, in figuring up the cost, that 
even with Certo added, your jams and jellies 
made in this simpler, quicker and easier way, 
cost you from 1 to 3 cents less per glass. And 
you are certain of a perfect, tender set every 
time—never a failure. 


It is true, Certo recipes do call for a slightly 
larger amount of sugar than is required in the 
old-fashioned, long-boiling 
recipes, but this extra sugar 
is needed simply to jell the 
juice that formerly was 
boiled away. There is no 
more, and often less, sugar in 
a jar of jam or jelly made by 
the Certo method than in one 
made in the old-fashioned 
way. This extra sugar, there- 
fore, is not an expense, but 
an economy. Get Certo from 
your grocer. 


FOR USE IN MAKING 


JAMS & JELLIES 
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with only 


ONE 
MINUTE'S 
BOILING | 


eANYONE, EVEN WITHOUT : 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE, can now make 
perfect jams and jellies; for Certo has 
eliminated all the guesswork—all the 
hard work and worry from jam and 
jelly making. You can use any fruit 
you like—fresh, canned or dried—or 
bottled juices, and be assured of a per- 
fect tender set every time. 





Fig Jam makes a delicious Cake Filling 





free’ ’’ 


Nearly 100 recipes for 
jams, jellies and marma- 
lades, and booklet beau- 
tifully illustrated in color 
showing new and inter- : 
esting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the cou- 
pon. If you want trial 
half-bottle of Certo 
send 10c (stamps or 
coin). 











CERTO CORPORATION 
142 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
UIf you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.} 


. Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on 
jams, jellies and marmalades. 


Name 





Address___ 





City CS SER ne 


Check here and send 10c if you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo. 
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Flavia 


cordia lly invites you 


to become a member of the 


League of 
Domestic Diplomats 
whose ideal 1S 


to keep their husbands 
satisfied 


FREE— Your name and address on this coupon will bring you a set 
of the newest French recipe cards, together with “‘Flavia’s Flavor 
Talk No. 3’’ to help you plan interesting and savory new salads, 
entrees, dressings and other appetizing dishes. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
5 Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Name 





Address 


State 
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Domestic happiness is made or marred in the dining 
room. For success with a husband ... for matrimonial 
harmony ... do this... 


+ + 


Sec to it that his meals at home have interest... flavor... 


SF ert 
an appetite appeal that leads to well-fed contentment. OO EGA 


Ss 
ra) 


Here’s how. To hot or cold meats, fish, salads or fowl 
...add a flick of that flavor called French ... the 
flavor of French’s Prepared Mustard. 


oes + 


Imported mustard seed, combined with savory spices 


...a secret recipe ...a flavor inimitable. Don’t wait 


for him to ask for it ... anticipate. his wants. Your 
husband will love it... and you. 


FL 
TH called OR 
FRENCH 














(Continued from Page 132) 


Nearly a week passed before Banks 
Bradford and Miss Cartwright again met. 
This time it was in the post office. He had 
called at the window for the family mail— 
that day it consisted of an advertising 
circular and the Item—when, moving to- 
ward the door, he came face to face with 
her. They shook hands. 

“Tadgett tells me that the lowboy is 
your property now,” he said. “I’m glad, 
not only because I think it is a beauty, but 
on Ebenezer’s account. It is very seldom 
that he has the chance to sell as expensive 
a piece as that at this time of year. Hon- 
estly, I think it was pretty fine of Mrs. 
Truman not to hold a grudge.” 


“(\H, GRANDMOTHER doesn’t hold 

grudges—at least, not little ones. I 
told her I met you in the Tadgett shop, 
and that I invited you to call.” 

‘**What did she say to that?” 

“‘She said—well, to tell the exact truth, 
she said she wondered if you would have 
the courage to do it.” 

That very evening Banks Bradford 
rang the Truman doorbell. The maid who 
answered the ring was the same who had 
admitted him when he called in the matter 
of the sideboard. She looked surprised 
and a little frightened to see him now. 

“Is Miss Cartwright in?” he asked. 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“Well, will you find out, please?” 

““Yes—yes, sir. If you’ll wait.” 

A moment later he heard Elizabeth’s 
step on the stairs. ‘‘ Well!’ she exclaimed, 
as she entered. “Here you really are.” 

“‘Here I am—courage and all.” 

She rang the bell and Mary, still nerv- 
ous, appeared in the doorway. ‘Take 
Mr. Bradford’s coat,’”’ ordered Miss Cart- 
wright. ‘‘Why in the world didn’t you 
take it when he came?” 

“Why Miss Elizabeth, I—I didn’t 
know’s you’d want me to. Being as who 
it was, I ——”’ 

“There, there! 
worse. Go away.” 

The maid departed with the overcoat. 
Elizabeth and Banks looked at each other. 
Both burst out laughing. 

“‘She thinks, of course, that I have come 
here to drag you into court again,” said 
Banks. ‘‘She couldn’t imagine any other 
reason. Nobody in Denboro could, after 
that hearing.” 


Don’t make it any 


“‘No, I suppose not. And she lived in . 


Denboro all her life until grandmother 
hired her. What a funny old town it is. 
They take little things so seriously. Any- 
one might think we had been through a 
trial for murder.” 


“FTAHAT isn’t it exactly. Your grand- 

father was oneof our biggest guns, you 
see. So far as I can learn, the village took 
off its hat when he walked down the street. 
And his widow inherited the crown. But 
Tadgett’s just Ebenezer Tadgett and I am 
Capt. Silas Bradford’s boy—and shall be 
till I’m ninety. For us to dare to bring 
suit against your grandmother was—well, 
it was lese majesty and more.” 

“Oh, nonsense! From what I’ve seen of 
Denboro I should call it very democratic 
indeed. And as for names, I have heard 
your father’s name mentioned ever so 
many times and always with reverence. I 
gathered that he was a sort of local idol. 
When I asked Eliab—Mr. Gibbons, I 
mean; he works for us three days in the 
week, you know—when I asked him about 
your father I thought he would fall on his 
knees to worship. He did drop his shovel; 
apparently he needed both hands to do the 
subject justice.”” Her laughter was conta- 
gious and Banks laughed too. ‘‘Grand- 
mother used to know your father,” she 
went on. “She said so. I wonder when 
and how.” 

“So do J. Hasn’t she told you?” 

“‘No., She hasn’t told me anything.” 

“T can’t imagine when it could have 
been. Of course my father and your 
grandfather were partners in the shipping 
business at one time. Your grand- 
father ——” 


“He wasn’t my real grandfather—Cap- 
tain Truman, I mean. Grandmother was 
his second wife. My mother was her 
daughter by her first husband. She was 
very young—only seventeen or eighteen, 
I think, when she first married. Her hus- 
band—my grandfather Rodgers, that is— 
was killed in the Civil War. My mother’s 
name was Daisy Rodgers and she married 
my father, George Cartwright. Mother 
died when I was born and I lived with 
father in Philadelphia until I was nine. 
Then he died and I came to live with 
grandmother and Captain Truman; they 
had been married the year before. There! 
that is my family history, and why I am 
boring you with it goodness knows. But 
it doesn’t explain how grandmother and 
your father came to know each other, 
does it?” 

“No, it doesn’t. I asked mother and 
she didn’t seem to know, either. Well, it 
isn’t very important.” 

“No, I suppose it isn’t, but like any 
other puzzle, it is fun to guess. Perhaps 
grandmother will tell me some day, when 
she is in the mood. She can be very se- 
cretive, and for no reason at all, if it suits 
her to be. Now tell me something about 
yourself—why you decided to practice law 
in a little town like this. Your uncle, 
Captain Bradford, was responsible, I think 
you said when grandmother asked you, 
that afternoon when you came threatening 
to put us in jail.” 


E WAS telling her a little of the 

truth—not all of it; he omitted all 
reference to money matters—when Mrs. 
Truman came into the room. She was, 
as usual, becomingly if rather youthfully 
gowned; her face, in the shaded lamplight, 
showed scarcely a wrinkle; and her speech 
and manner were almost vivacious. It 
would have been much easier to believe 
her to be Elizabeth’s mother than her 
grandmother. 

She was certainly what people called a 
well-preserved woman, he decided, even if 
the preservatives might be to some extent 
artificial. 

She greeted him graciously but cor- 
dially. ‘Good evening, Banks,” she said. 
“You don’t mind an old lady—I know 
that is what I am—calling you by your 
Christian name, I hope?” 

Banks murmured that he did not mind 
in the least. She smiled and sank rustling 
into a chair—the most comfortable in the 
room, by the way. 

“Elizabeth told me she had asked you 
to run in and see us,” she said. ‘‘She 
seemed to think you might not care to do 
so because of our—what shall I call it?— 
our little disagreement the other after- 
noon. I told her I hoped you wouldn’t 
hesitate on that account. Oh, and I ought 
to congratulate you, oughtn’t I? Con- 
gratulations from a loser are not always 
sincere, but mine are. You made me feel 
like a perfect ninny, but I admired you 
even while I writhed. They tell me that 
was almost your very first case; I can 
scarcely believe it. Was it really?” 

Banks smiled. ‘There isn’t any almost, 
Mrs. Truman,” he said. ‘‘It was my only 
case so far, and not much of one at that.” 

“Ts it possible? One might have thought 
you were an old hand—that is, if so very 
young a hand could be old. The way in 
which you made an exhibition of me and 
that idiot, Brooks, was quite masterly. 
Well, I am through with him, I trust.” 


ER eyes snapped and her white teeth— 

very white and pearly they were, and 
remarkably even—clicked together as she 
uttered the name of her ex-attorney. 
Banks could not help feeling a trifle sorry 
for his brother in the legal profession. He 
must have had an unpleasant time after 
that hearing ended. 

Elizabeth put ina word. “Poor old Mr. 
Brooks,” she said. ‘I should have pitied 
him if I hadn’t felt that he deserved it. He 
was sO pompous and so sure of himself at 
the beginning. He wouldn’t listen to a 
word from grandmother or me. He knew 
it all.” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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For ‘Picnics, ‘Parties, Teas, and 


Sunday Night Suppers 
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‘Tue new Underwood Cook 
Book gives you twenty-one 
different recipes for sand- 
wiches that start with Under- 
wood Deviled Ham as their 
most delicious ingredient. 


The twenty-second is the most 
famous of them all .. . just 
plain buttered bread . . . and 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 
The fame of this simplest of 
sandwiches has gone round 









“Branded with 
the Devil, but Name 
Fit for the Gods” 


the world; it is the flavor of 
hickory-smoked ham, minced 
and blended withsubtlespices, 
andaccordingtoaformulathat 
is Underwood’s own secret. 


Send for this New Cook “Book , 
The Underwood Cook Book 
is full of tested recipes for ham 
and egg dishes, spicy salads, 
canapes...and all these sand- 
wiches. May we send you a 


copy? 


22 delichenss sandwiches Start ne ais ea 


Ham That’s Always Handy | 


KEEP a supply of Underwood’s on 
the pantry shelf and you'll always be 
ready to make up delicious sand- 
wiches like these quickly and easily: 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
AND EGG SANDWICH 
Hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine; mayon- 
naise; Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Mix the eggs and ham thoroughly together with 
the mayonnaise, and spread between thin slices of 
bread, cut in desired shape. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
AND OLIVE SANDWICH 
One cup fresh white celery, chopped fine; 
¥ cup Spanish stuffed olives, chopped; 


mayonnaise to moisten; one medium can 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Mix celery, olives and Deviled Ham well together. 
Spread between the slices of bread. Trim as desired. 


-And That Old Favorite 


Underwood Ham and Eggs 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
POACHED EGGS 
Buttered toast, cut in rounds; poached eggs; 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Spread rounds of toast with Underwood Deviled 
Hamandsetinovenforfiveminutes. Placeapoached 
egg on each round of toast, and serve immediately. 








WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
87 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass. 
I want to try UNDERWOOD DEVILED Hao. Please send me: 
Check (] One Hanpy Size Can (10 cents enclosed) 
(1 Hanpy 6-CAN CarTON (50 cents enclosed) 
( A FREE copy of 70 UNDERWOOD RECIPES 
(Be sure to enclose amount specified, and please PRINT your name and address.) 





Street and No. 





City and State 
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Clear Tomato ‘Pineapple Soup 
Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for cooking: 10 minutes 
Makes 6 servings 
Wecanalmost hear you say, ‘* Why, youcan’t 
put Pineapple in soup.’’ That’s just what we 
said. It doesn’t seem reasonable, does it? And 
yet, fruit and vegetables often mix admirably. 
This soup detnonstrates how very well they 
blend. You just drain the juice from a No. 
21% can Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, and 
add it to two quarts of tomato stock. Bring it 
to the boiling point. Then add the drained 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. If you desire a 
thinner soup, you can reduce the stock one 
fourth or more. Simply add boiling water. 


Pineapple Salad “De Luxe 


Time for combining ingredients: 10 minutes 
Time for cooking: none 
Makes one serving 
How to tickle the palate of a luncheon guest, 
yet not fuss too much over the meal, often 
proves a dilemma. Doesn’t this salad appeal 
to you as a splendid solution for such a prob- 
lem? You dice cold boiled chicken and add 
two-thirds as much finely-cut celery as 
chicken. Then for each person you place 
a slice of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple on 
lettuce leaves. Upon each slice you lay four 
tips of canned asparagus and cover with the 
chicken mixture. Garnish with sliced stuffed 
olives and serve with mayonnaise dressing. 





Pineapple Surprises 
Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for heating: 3 minutes 
Makes 6 servings 

Even the name is intriguing. But the name 
is not an over-statement, for this dessert is sur- 
prisingly good. Dissolve 14 package raspberry 
gelatine in 14 cup boiling water. Add 14 
cup pineapple juice. Put in mold and chill. 
Then dissolve 2 tablespoons gelatine in 14 
cup cold water. Add 1 cup hot pineapple 
juice, 14 cup sugar, juice of 14 lemon. 
Chill. When this has set add 1 cup whipped 
cream and a cup drained Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple. Place on top of raspberry gela- 
tine and garnish with Crushed Pineapple. 








Veal Cutlets Tropique 
Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for cooking: 30 minutes 
Makes 2 servings 
Just read this recipe over slowly. Doesn’t it 
appeal to you as a fetching combination? It’s 
new and very effective. Give your family a 
chance to pass judgment on it once. We'll 
wager you'll make it again. Select thick 
veal cutlets. Cut a lengthwise slit or pocket 
in each and insert a slice of Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple. Now dip the cutlets in egg and 
crumbs. Fry very slowly until tender. Serve 
with additional slices of Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple slightly sauted. This is just one of 
the many ways in which Hawaii’s delicious 
fruit can help you produce distinctive dishes. 
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‘Pineapple Cup A La Dixie 
Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for cooking: none 
Makes 6 servings 
Unexpected guests at 8:30 P. M. Must 
give them something! How about a genu- 
inely good drink—one in which the delicious 
taste lingers long after the clinking glasses 
are gone? And you’ll admit that this drink 
is no tax on the housewife’s skill. You just 
mix 2 cups of Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 
with the pulp and juice of one grapefruit, 2 
oranges and 1 tablespoon lemon juice. Add 
a half bottle maraschino cherries, and a half 
glass melted red currant jelly. Chill and serve 
in glasses garnished with sprigs of mint. 















Pineapple Sundae Sauce 


Time for combining ingredients: 5 minutes 
Time for cooking: 15 minutes 
Makes 6 servings 

Now here’s a recipe that makes it possible 
for you to serve a Pineapple sundae at home 
just as it is served at the country’s finest 
soda water fountains. For a ten o’clock snack, 
for a simple dessert, or a ‘* party dish,”’ it’s a 
winner. You mix a half cup of Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple, a half cup of granulated 
sugar and a half cup of water. Boil this for 
fifteen minutes. Then chill it. Now you 
have what the soda fountains call a true fruit 
syrup. Pour over Vanilla or Chocolate ice 
cream. Serve it with wafers or small cakes. 
i. 
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‘Pineapple Cream Puffs 
Time for combining ingredients: 15 minutes 
Time for cooking: 30 minutes 
Makes 6 servings 
Melt 14 cup butter and add 1% cup boiling 
water. When boiling point is reached add 14 
cup flour all at once. Mix vigorously. Take 
from fire, adding 2 unbeaten eggs, one at a 
time. Beat thoroughly between additions. 
Drop by spoonfuls 1 14 inches apart on greased 
pan. Bake 30 min. in moderate oven. Heat 
1 cup Crushed Pineapple. Mix 14 cup sugar, 
3 tablespoons flour and 14 cup cold water and 
add hot pineapple, stirring constantly. Cook 
1o min. in double boiler, add 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, cool and fill puffs through a cut. 














Stuffed Eggplant with Pineapple 
Time for combining ingredients: 10 minutes 
Time for cooking: 40 minutes 
1 Eggplant makes 2 servings 
Do you want an unusual vegetable dish? Soak 
an eggplant in cold salted water for one hour, os 
or, better still, overnight. Parboil it fortwenty 
minutes. Now scoop out the pulp, keeping 
carefully away from rind. Drain and dry it 
througha sieve. Mix the pulp with 1 cup bread 
crumbs, 34 of a cup drained Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple, 2 tablespoons butter, 14 teaspoon 
nutmeg, 1 beaten egg, and just enough rich 
milk to make a good stuffing consistency. 
Season this mixture with salt and pepper. 
Now stuff the eggplant shells. Cover the top 
with buttered bread crumbs and bake for 
about twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
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hen your guests 


rally impossible to resist them. 


These are just a few of the many ways in which 
Hawaiian Pineapple—Crushed and Sliced—helps 


you add new appetite interest to your menus. 


Women everywhere are using more and more of 
it every day —in cocktails, fruit cups, salads, desserts, 





—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads 


CANNED 





praise these. dishes 
you cari be sure they really mean it! 


And they will praise them. Depend upon the uni- 
versal appeal of Hawaiian Pineapple for that! They 
look so good—and taste so good, that it’s just natu- 


Roe 


with meats and vegetables—and especially for 
breakfast, just as it comes from the can. 


Our free booklet, “ Hawaiian Pineapple As 100 


Good Cooks Serve It,” will suggest many delightful 


of it! 


dishes to you. Write for it now while you think 
Then phone your grocer for a supply of 


Crushed and Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple—in just 
the can size that is most convenient for your use. 





ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
814 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, California 


PIN 
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LE 
—For sundaes, ices, 


pies, cake filling, salads 
and hundredsofmade- 
up dishes. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 


Mrs. Truman’s pearly teeth clicked 
again. ‘He listened to several words from 
me before we parted company,” she de- 
clared, with a nod so emphatic that it set 
her diamond eardrops twinkling. “I never 
liked the fool. He was a legacy from 
Elijah—Captain Truman, I mean. The 
captain swore by him and so I have per- 
mitted him to handle my affairs—some 
of them, that is—ever since. Well, he will 
handle no more, thank goodness. But 
there! Why should we waste time on him? 
He is past history. Now you children— 
that is what you are, you know—must go 
on talking just as if I weren’t here. By the 
way, what were you talking about when 
I interrupted?” 


LIZABETH answered. “‘ We were talk- 

ing past history, too, grandmother. We 
were speaking of Mr. Bradford’s father and 
trying to guess where and when you knew 
him. Of course you didn’t marry Grand- 
father Truman until after Captain Brad- 
ford died, so you couldn’t have met him 
here in Denboro.”’ 

Mrs. Truman turned to Banks. “How 
did you know I knew your father?” she 
asked quickly. ‘Who told you I did?” 

Again it was Elizabeth who answered. 
“Why, you did yourself, grandmother,” 
she said in surprise. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber? That very first day, when Mr. Brad- 
ford came about the sideboard, you said 
you used to know his father and that he 
looked like him. You said the same thing 
to me after he had gone.” 

Mrs. Truman had leaned forward in her 
chair. Now she slowly sank back into it. 
“Did I?”’ she queried. “‘Oh, yes! I believe 
I did. So that was how you knew. No one 
else would speak of it, of course. . . . No 
one did?” 

She was addressing Banks, and it was 
he who replied. ‘‘No, Mrs. Truman. No 
one else would know about it, would 
they?” 

“Why—why, no; 
course, your mother 

“Oh, mother doesn’t know. She seemed 
surprised when I told her what you said— 
about knowing father, I mean.” 

Mrs. Truman smoothed the shining 
front of her silk skirt. She laughed lightly. 
“‘Now let me see,’”’ she mused. ‘‘ When did 
I meet Captain Bradford? |Oh, yes! Of 
course. Captain Truman introduced us. 
He was in the shipping business then in 

3oston and he and your father were part- 
ners. That was it. We met several times— 
at my house. No doubt Captain Bradford 
never mentioned it at home here. Proba- 
bly he didn’t consider it worth while, and 
it wasn’t, of course. Did I say you looked 
like him? That was presumptuous, and 
yet I think you do—as I remember him, 
which isn’t very clearly. Now tell me 
about yourself—how you are getting on 
with your practice. I am interested, truly 
lam. It isn’t all idle curiosity. I have a 
reason for asking—or perhaps I may 
have by and by.” 


probably not. Of 


”? 





B ANKS, remembering her interest in 
) him as expressed to and quoted by 
Ebenezer Tadgett, could not help feel- 
ing a thrill of excitement. What did 
this interest mean? To dream that he 
might fill the position vacated, on com- 
pulsion, by Brooks was too silly even 
fora dream. But there must be some- 
thing behind it all. 

He told her what he had told Eliza- 
beth; now, as then, omitting any refer- 
ence to his mother’s straitened circum- 
stances. She listened, asking questions 
occasionally—a more experienced law- 
yer might have considered them leading 
questions; and without being aware of 
it he told a great deal—of his college 
and law school, of his abandoned plan 
for a career in Boston, of his uncle’s 
interest and advice, of his life at home 
with his mother. She asked several 
questions concerning Margaret Brad- 
ord, 

_ “What did she think of your tak- 
ing up the cudgels for poor abused 





Ebenezer Tadgett?”’ she asked. “‘She ap- 
proved, I suppose.”’ 

He smiled. “‘She knows Ebenezer well,” 
he said. “‘And she was sure he would not 
doanything which wasn’t perfectly straight 
and honest. So she approved so far. But 
I doubt if she entirely approved my daring 
to bring a lawsuit against anyone as in- 
fluential as you, Mrs. Truman.” 

“Bless me, how flattering! She advised 
you not to have anything to do with the 
suit—or me, I suppose.” 

This, being so near the truth, embar- 
rassed Banks slightly. “‘Why—er—well, 
you should have heard Uncle Abijah and 
Cousin Hettie on the subject,”’ he said. 
“They were sure I was committing pro- 
fessional suicide.” 

“Think of that! I am flattered. . . . 
Yes, Mary, what is it?” 

The maid was at the doorway. “It’s 
Mr. Trent, ma’am,” she said. ‘‘He’s in 
the parlor—the drawing-room, I mean.” 

“Is he?” Mrs. Truman rose. “You 
children must excuse me for a little while,” 
she announced. ‘And glad enough to do 
so, I imagine; I have done absolutely all 
the talking, I know. Don’t go just yet, 
Mr. Bradford. I want Mr. Trent to meet 
you. Don’t let him go until I come back, 
Elizabeth, dear.”’ 

She rustled from the room and the 
young people, left alone, fell to chatting of 
this and that. They discussed town hap- 
penings, drifted from these to Ebenezer 
Tadgett and his antiques, from these 
again to the fire company—Banks had 
not yet joined it but was planning to do 
so—to Captain Abijah and his pride in his 
native town. 

“How do you like living in Denboro?”’ 
asked Banks. “This will be your first 
winter here, won’t it?” 


HE nodded. “I am not quite sure yet 
that I shall like it,’’ she admitted. ‘“‘It 
has been pretty dull so far. Last winter 
we were in Pasadena and the winter be- 
fore that at Cannes. Denboro is—well, it 
is different.” 
There can’t be much doubt of 


fun to live here in the country, in this 
house—I have had some wonderful sum- 
mers in this house—and with just the 
country people and the quiet and the 
snow and everything. But I am begin- 
ning to wonder. We don’t see many of the 
all-year-round people. And then grand- 
mother herself is so—so unhappy.” 

“What do you mean? Unhappy— 
why?” 

“Perhaps discontented would be a bet- 
ter word. She minds the quiet and the 
dullness a good deal more than I do, I 
think. Sometimes it seems as if she hated 
the place.” 

“Hates Denboro, you mean? Why does 
she stay here then?” 

“‘T don’t know. She never has before— 
all the year, that is. We have been abroad 








“‘T BEG YOUR PARDON, BUT IS 
THIS SEAT ENGAGED?” 











or in California or in the South every win- 
ter, except this one, since I left school. 
And she was always away somewhere 
while I was at school. Grandmother is 
sixty, but she loves gayety and society 
and all that sort of thing. I can do with- 
out them much better than she can. We 
had planned to go to Paris and after that 
to Italy, but all at once she changed her 
plans and decided to stay here.” 

“‘Why, I wonder?” 

“‘Goodness knows. One of her moods, 
I suppose. Oh, well, I don’t really mind. 
Perhaps I shall like Denboro when I know 
it better. I wish I knew the people in it as 
youdo. If I wereaman I could get out and 
meet them. I am glad I met Mr. Tad- 
gett. He is jolly and he says such funny 
things. I like him.” 


HICH brought them back to Eben- 

ezer once more and they were still 
talking of him when Mrs. Truman re- 
turned. Following her was a tall man 
whom Banks recognized as Christopher 
Trent, of Ostable, grandson of the Benja- 
min Trent, who had been Silas Bradford’s 
senior partner in the old days. 

Banks and Trent had never met, but 
Captain Abijah had pointed the latter out 
to his nephew one day at the entrance of 
the Denboro National Bank. Trent wasa 
banker himself—that is, he was president 
of the little Ostable Bank, as his father 
had been before him. He was one of the 
county’s rich men. A bachelor, middle- 
aged, he lived alone, except for two serv- 
ants, in the old Trent house in Ostable. 
Other than his bank presidency he had no 
active business or profession, but he was 
reported to have interests in various enter- 
prises scattered throughout New England. 
He owned and drove several fast horses, 
was one of the very first in his section to 
purchase that new contraption, an auto- 
mobile, and he lived the life of a country 
squire, so far as that life could be lived in 
America. He dressed smartly and his 
scanty graying hair was carefully combed 
forward to cover his bald spot. 

Mrs. Truman introduced him to the 
visitor. 

“‘Chris,” she said, ‘‘this is Banks Brad- 
ford. Itis perfectly amazing that you and 
he haven’t met before, but I know you 
haven’t. Banks, Mr. Trent’s grandfather 
and your grandfather and my husband 
were partners back in the dark ages. You 
knew that, of course. And here tonight is 
a Trent and a Truman and a Bradford to- 
gether again. Isn’t it a coincidence! 
Aren’t you thrilled by it, Elizabeth? Iam, 
but when I was a girl it was fashionable 
to be sentimental.” 


ANKS and Trent shook hands. They 

looked each other over, Banks with an 

idle curiosity, Trent with a longer and 
more appraising stare. 

“How are you, Bradford?” he said 
cordially enough. “It is queer that we 
haven’t run into each other before now. 

I have heard about you, though. Been 

making a sensation in Denboro lately, 

so they tell me. You gave Maybelle 
here a spanking the other day. Ho, 

ho! That must have been fun; sorry I 

missed it.” 

Banks scarcely knew what answer to 
make. The idea of spanking Mrs. Cap. 
Elijah Truman was rather shocking to 
his sense of propriety. But the lady 
herself laughed gayly and Elizabeth 
was smiling, so he, too, smiled and said 

' that he was lucky, that was all. 

“No luck about it,” declared Mrs. 
Truman. “Just common sense and 
smartness, that is what it was. You'll 
admit I took my spanking gracefully, 
won’t you, Banks?” 

““You’ve been awfully nice, Mrs. Tru- 
man. Making trouble for you was a 
pretty nervy thing for me todo. I real- 
ize it well enough.” 

Christopher Trent was still chuckling. 
“T’ll say it was,” he agreed. ‘‘ But that’s 
all right. Maybelle’s a good sport. She 
appreciates nerve when it wins. Sodo I. 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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Remington popular 
7%” Straight Pat- 
tern Shears, $1.80. 


Remington Shears are 
hollow ground. Blades 
are fashioned on the same 
cutting principle as a fine razor. That is 
why Remington Shears give you the 
keenest and most lasting edge. Cut clean 
and straight through any kind of mate- 
rial, heavy or light. No gnawing or 
jaggling as with ordinary shears. 
Remington Shears will not bend or 
break. Both blades have the same degree 
of hardness along the entire edge, which 
prevents one blade from cutting the 
other. This feature assures permanently 
satisfactory cutting qualities, and longer 
life for the shears. 
No other shears will add so much to your 
comfort and sewing efficiency as Reming- 
ton. They come to you hand-sharpened, 
tested, ready for instant use. The popu- 
lar designs and sizes to choose from. 
Sold wherever good cutlery is sold. 
Prices $1.50 to $3.15. If your dealer 
hasn’t them in stock, send us his name 
with $1.80 for the popular straight pat- 
tern in 74-inch size. -Shears will be 
forwarded to you promptly, postpaid. 
Write for descriptive folder. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
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Do away with the reeking odors 
and disease-spreading germs 
of old garbage cans. 
Eliminate fire hazards 

is from unsightly and ac- 
cumulating trash piles. 

Avoid annoyance over delays 
, of garbage and trash collectors. 


YARPRAY 





vice for use in the backyard. 
: Merely deposit the garbage and 
S trash in the incinerator, light with 
a match, and entire contents are destroyed. No atten- 
tion required during burning. 

Made strong of non-rusting steel—lasts 
for years—works in all weather—requires ° ° 
no fuel—no upkeep—pays for itself, 
Approved by health, sanitary and fire 
officials. 

Low price of $22.50 for 14 bu. size, 50” 
high, weight 55 pounds. Larger sizes for 
stores and institutions. Write for cir- 
cular. Dealers wanted. 


YARD-BOY INCINERATOR CO. 
2 East Huron St., Chicago, Il. 


A patented, scientific, simple de- 
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A DELIGHT fo serve on a hot summer 

day—this refreshing fruit juice. 

Welch’s is the pure juice pressed 
from ripe Concord grapes. 


For warm summer afternoons or 
evenings Welch Punch is so refresh- 
ing. For luncheon or supper, Welch 
Punch is a colorful appetizing drink. 
The recipe below is printed on the 
label of every bottle. 
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AFTER YOUR GAME, Cool off with a 

long drink of Welch's, mixed half 

and half with ginger ale or charged 
water—and plenty of ice. 
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Abundant in this cooling fruit juice 


ART of the pleasure of serving Welch’s 
Grape Juice is the knowledge that it’s 
good for you as well as so delicious. 


Pure rich juice squeezed from fresh grapes 
—Welch’s is as healthful as the fresh fruit. 
It gives you the minerals, vitamins and laxa- 
tive properties that make fresh fruit so im- 
portant for you. 


Many families and fine hotels everywhere 
serve Welch’s for the breakfast fruit juice, 
because of its fresh-fruit qualities and its 
refreshing, appetizing flavor. And then it’s so 
convenient—all squeezed and ready to serve. 


You can make the most delightful summer 
drinks with this delicious fruit juice. No 
matter how you serve it—straight, blended 
or diluted—it gives you the fine flavor of ripe 
Concord grapes. No other grape juice tastes 
quite as good as Welch’s because Welch’s is 
pressed from the very choicest grapes in each 
year’s vintage. 


Refreshing Drinks to Serve 


Men, women and children—all like Welch’s. 
Let the youngsters have it with or between 
meals or for their parties—either straight, in 
lemonade, or half and half with water. 


WELCH’S 


ONCE YOU'VE TASTED WELCH’S::NO OTHER GRAPE JUICE WILL DO 


If you want to please the men, serve Welch’s 
in tall glasses half and half with ginger ale or 
charged water and plenty of chipped ice. 


And here’s the recipe for a fruit punch ‘hat 
will make a hit at any party: Add to 1 pint 
of Welch’s the juice of 3 lemons and 1 orange, 
1 cup of sugar and 2 pints of water. This is 
especially good if 1 pint is sparkling weter, 
added just before serving. Serve very cold. 
Suggestions for other fruit drinks are on 
every label. 

When you want a cooling soda fountain drink ask for 


straight Welch’s or Welch-ade, which is made like 
orangeade of the fruit juice with syrup and water. 


Free—Recipes for Summer Drinks. Our illustrated 
booklet of fruit juice drinks will be sent to you, free. 


Just drop a postcard to The Welch Grape Juice Co, ° 


Dept. J84, Westfield, N. Y. 


arines, Ont. 


Look for the Welch name on Grape 
Juice - - Grape Jelly + - Grapelade 


In Canada—St. Cath- 
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(Continued from Page 137) 


How is the law game going, Bradford? 
Getting ahead, are you?” 

Banks said he supposed he was doing 
is well as he ought to expect, everything 
considered. 

“It’s a slow race and a long pull, I guess. 
But from what I hear, you are on the right 
track. I may be able to throw something 
your way once ina while; will if I can. If 
you ever get over to Ostable run in and see 
me. If I’m not at the house you'll prob- 
ably find me at the bank, or out around 
somewhere. Well’’—turning to Eliza- 
beth—“‘how’s the girl? Haven’t seen you 
for a week; that’s a long seven days—al- 
together too long.” 


ANKS left the Truman mansion witha 

pretty firm conviction that he did not 
like Christopher Trent. Hewastoo cocky, 
too self-satisfied, too patronizing and off- 
hand to him, and altogether too familiar 
and disrespectful to Elizabeth Cartwright. 
A man as old as he must be should not 
take advantage of his age to pat a girl’s 
shoulder and look at her as if—as if she 
were his property or something. But he 
also realized that he must not permit Mr. 
Trent to perceive his dislike. That might 
be bad policy for a struggling young law- 
yer. Trent had repeated his invitation to 
call the next time he, Bradford, visited 
Ostable. And as Banks was leaving he 
added something even more expressive of 
real interest. 

“T may drop in at your shop myself 
sometime or other,” he said. “Just fora 
chin, and a smoke perhaps. By the way, 
you don’t know much about—er—bank 
law, I suppose? Haven’t had any experi- 
ence with that sort of thing, of course?”’ 

Banks did not understand exactly. ‘“‘I— 
I don’t know what you mean by bank law, 
Mr. Trent,” he replied. “If you mean 
contracts and loans and corporation law, 
why, I studied that sort of thing, of course, 
but I haven’t had any practical experi- 
chice. 

““No reason why you should have—yet. 
Well, Ill see you later, here or over my 
way, probably. Good night.” 

Mrs. Truman, as she bade him good 
night, said, “‘We have enjoyed your call 
very much, Banks. Elizabeth will tell 
you that I do love to have young people 
about me. You must come again.” 

The maid brought him his coat and hat, 
but it was Elizabeth who accompanied 
him to the door. ‘‘There,’’ she said im- 
pulsively, “‘I have had a really pleasant 
evening for the first time in ever so long. 
You see, I was right—grandmother doesn’t 
hold any grudge and she did want you to 
call. So you must come again. Good 


night. VIII 


N ARGARET BRADFORD was in the 

sitting room, in the rocking-chair by 
the table with the lamp upon it, when 
Banks came up the walk. The window 
siiade was partially raised and he could see 
her plainly. 

A book was propped up on the table be- 

neath the lamp and she was reading, the 
needles in her busy fingers flashing, for she 
had had what she would have called an 
oid-fashioned bringing up and was one of 
‘xe accomplished few who could read and 
nit at the same time. She was knitting a 
sock and he knew perfectly whose sock it 
was to be. On the wall he could see his 
iither’s portrait. 
_ Like most healthy young men, Banks 
“espised sentimentality, but the sight of 
the little domestic tableau in the sitting 
room gave him a thrill of warm-hearted 
allection. She was a pretty fine woman, 
that mother of his; by George, she was! 

She looked up from her knitting as he 
entered, 

Z % Hello, mother,” he hailed cheerfully. 

Y ou're up late, aren’t you?” 

Why, perhaps I am. I have been 
busy, reading and knitting, and I don’t 
believe I know what time it is. Where 
have you been all the evening, son?” 

I? Oh, just out and around.” 


‘<< 





a Did you have a good time?” 


“Yes, Idid.” He hesitated; then, with 
a laugh which was not as free from em- 
barrassment as he intended, he added, 
“Mother, I’ll bet you can’t guess where 
I have been. Come, now.” 

She put down her knitting and looked at 
him. ‘“‘Perhaps I can,’ she said quietly. 
“‘I guess you have been calling on—well, 
on Elizabeth Cartwright.” 

He gasped in utter astonishment. ‘For 
heaven’s sake,”” he demanded, “how did 
you know that?” 

“T didn’t know it. You dared me to 
guess and I did, that’s all. It was a good 
guess, too, wasn’t it?”’ 

“It certainly was. But—but why did 
you guess that? Who told you? Come 
now, mother, you’re laughing at me. How 
did you know?” 

Her smile broadened. “I didn’t really 
know, Banks, but Hettie dropped in this 
evening after prayer meeting, and she told 
me that about eight o’clock she saw you 
hurrying along up the Old Ostable Road. 
At least, she was almost sure it was you, 
but as she was fifteen minutes late for 
meeting she didn’t call after you to make 
sure. She couldn’t imagine where you 
were going and so she stopped in on her 
way home.” 

“To find out, of course. Well, you 
couldn’t tell her; I’m glad of that.” 


““T DIDN’T tell her; but as the Truman 
house is on that road I guessed you 
were going there.” 

“Humph! It’s a wonder she didn’t 
guess. Not that I should have cared if 
she had.” 

“Oh, she did! She was very much ex- 
cited about it. I think she was afraid you 
might be going to bring another lawsuit 
against Mrs. Truman. She hasn’t quite 
got over her shivers at your daring to 
bring the other one. She gave me a good 
talking to about your choice of friends— 
taking up with a Tadgett against a Tru- 
man was foolish if not wicked. I pacified 
her, I think; told her you were probably 
just taking a walk. That was what you 
told me you were going to do, if I remem- 
ber.” 

Her son blushed and was uneasily con- 
scious of it. He sat down upon the sofa 
beneath his father’s portrait. ‘‘Hettie isa 
darned nuisance,” he declared pettishly. 
“But hang it all, mother, I don’t under- 
stand yet. How did you know I was going 
to call on Elizabeth—on the Cartwright 
girl?” 

*‘Well, you were rather carefully dressed, 
for just a walk. And according to Hettie 
you were on the Old Ostable Road. Miss 
Cartwright is the only young woman liv- 
ing on that road, so far as I know.” 

**Mother, you are too smart altogether. 
Dad must have had to watch his step; 
he couldn’t have put much over on you, I 
guess, even if he had wanted to.”” She did 
not answer; she picked up her knitting 
and bent over it. ‘‘ You were right, any- 
way,” he went on. “I did go up to call on 
her. She asked me to come—asked me 
two or three times, as a matter of fact. 
And when she said she had told her grand- 
mother about asking me and the old lady 
didn’t offer any objections, I—went.”’ 

Margaret had dropped a stitch and she 
picked it up with care. ‘‘Did you have a 
pleasant call?”’ was her next question. 

“Why, yes. Just sat around and talked, 
of course.” 


““puet is about all that is expected of 
a caller, isn’t it? Did you see Mrs. 
Truman?” 

“Yes. She was with us most of the 
time. Then that Trent man came, and I 
met him.” 

“Trent? Christopher Trent, from Os- 
table?” 

iti Yes.”’ 

“He calls there a good deal, doesn’t he?”’ 

“Does he? I don’t know; but I shouldn’t 
wonder. Heand Mrs. Truman seem to be 
pretty good friends. It was odd, wasn’t it— 
a Trent, a Truman, and a Bradford being 
together again? Thethreenamesin father’s 
old firm, you know. Mrs. Truman spoke 
of that.” 
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Do you deny yourself many 
dishes because they “disagree”’ ? 
A physician might tell you to 
eat them all! And avoid all 


distress from such indulgence with a harmless and efficient anti-acid. 
Not after every meal, nor even every day. Just often enough to neutral- 
ize over-acidity, and keep the digestive tract serenely sweet. 


Get acquainted with Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 
Just a creamy, milk-white emulsion every stomach 
Thousands have learned to depend on it whenever 


for dyspeptics! 
needs at times. 


It is not a medicine 


they’ve over-indulged; or at any time when acidity seems to call for gentle 


correction. When starches and sweets overheat the skin; or turn too readily 


to fat. 


To get perfect results, get Phillips. 


Imitations do not act the same; at 


least that is what many say who have tried them. 


PHILLIPS 
is 50 Years Old 


There is no Substitute for Experience 


** Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 























Prescilla Park Sent Us 
a Coupon Like This— 











Mrs. Prescilla Park 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
625 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I’m interested. Please tell me, without obliga- 
tion on my part, all about your profitable offer 
to subscription representatives. 








of New York 


Then We Paid Her $25.00 
—EX'TRA—in One Month 


you could earn an extra $25.00 a 
month, for just a few hours of dig- 
nified, pleasant spare-time work, it 
would surely be most acceptable, 
wouldn’t it? 

Prescilla Park of New York earns 
such spare-time dollars whenever it 
suits her convenience. A coupon like 
the one above brought her our offer 
to subscription representatives. Since 
then, she has made as high as $25.00 


in one month of spare-time work. 


Surely the same opportunity exists 
right in your own neighborhood. Many 
of your friends read The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. Others will 
be glad to have you forward their 
new subscriptions. 

You’ll be surprised to see how fast 
your profits climb, just for perform- 
ing this easy service. So mail the 
coupon above, today, for all the in- 
teresting details of our offer. 
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how they're kept 


free from corns 
MARY EATON’S Famous Feet 


“My idea of a queer fad is to cul- 
tivate corns ... when Blue-jay is 
as easy to get as a druggist’s 
cheery smile.” So writes Mary 
Eaton, star of Broadway’s mu- 
sical comedy hit, “The Five 
O’Clock Girl.” 


There are more than a million walk- 
ing advertisements for Bluesjay .. . 
for 28 years the standby of the feet. 
No other way accomplishes Bluesjay’s 
results . . . For the Bluesjay way is 
logical and safe. The amount of the 
medication is standardized in each 
plaster; you cannot apply too much or 
too little. The soft, velvety pad stops 
the shoe-pressure and that stops the 
pain. Then the medication ends the 
corn. Improved package, with new 
white pad, at all drug stores. For cal- 
luses and bunions use Bluezjay Bunion 
and Callus Plasters. 


THE NEW 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 
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Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs to 
Dept. M 1-S, Mentholatum Co,, Buffalo, N. Y. You 
will get a trial tube of Mentholatum. Feel it heal! 
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“Did she? What else did she speak of?”’ 

He told as much of Mrs. Truman’s con- 
versation as he could remember. At the 
end he mentioned Trent’s apparent interest 
in him and his practice. ‘‘He hinted—or 
it seemed to me that he did—at his being 
able to throw some work my way by and 
by. And Mrs. Truman said as much or 
more, on her own account, before he came. 
Trent is a pretty big man in the county— 
president of the Ostable bank and all that. 
If he should take a fancy to me—he and 
Mrs. Truman—why, it might mean a lot, 
you know.” 


ARGARET looked up. Her face was 
very grave. ‘‘Banks,” she said im- 
pulsively, ‘‘be careful, won’t you?” 

“Careful! Careful of what?” 

“‘Of—of—well, I don’t know.” 

He laughed. ‘I’m sure I don’t,” he de- 
clared. “If influential people like Mrs. 
Trumanand Christopher Trent should take 
a fancy to me and throw practice my way, 
it would be about as fine a bit of luck as a 
fellow could have, I’d say. What in the 
world is there to be careful about, mother ?”’ 

She knit fora moment without speaking; 
then she said, ‘‘ Why, nothing, dear, I sup- 
pose. Now tell mea little about the Cart- 
wright girl. She is very pretty, I know. 
And she is nice? You like her?” 

“Yes,” said Banks with rather elaborate 
nonchalance, “‘I like her. She’s good fun 
and sensible, and she can talk about some- 
thing besides the weather and the neigh- 
bors. I think you would like her, too, 
mother; she is your kind, I shouldn’t won- 
der. She’s good company, and good com- 
pany of my age isn’t any too plentiful in 
Denboro—in the winter months anyhow.” 

““Why, Banks! That soundsa little snob- 
bish, doesn’t it.” 

“‘Snobbish! What in blazes have I got 
to be snobbish about? And it isn’t snob- 
bish, it’s the plain truth. There is scarcely 
one of the fellows and girls I used to know 
when I was a little chap who stays in this 
town all the year. Every one of ’em—those 
that aren’t married—is away at work in 
Boston or somewhere. You know it as well 
as I do, mother.” 


HE did know it and she did not contra- 

dict him. Her next remark had todo 
with his work at the office, and Elizabeth 
Cartwright’s name was not mentioned 
again until they parted for thenight. Then 
it was he who mentioned it. 

“Look here, mother,” he said earnestly, 
“you don’t mind my being friendly with 
Elizabeth, do you? Calling once in a while 
and—and that sort of thing?” 

“Mind, dear? Why should I mind?” 

“‘T don’t think you should, but she’s Mrs. 
Truman’s granddaughter and I know you 
are prejudiced against Mrs. Truman, good- 
ness knows why. To be honest, I think the 
old lady has been pretty decent to me, con- 
sidering everything. And Elizabeth is a 
nice girl. I like her a lot. Oh, nothing seri- 
ous; I’m not quite an idiot, I hope. I just 
like her, that’s 
all.” 


he’s a typical old bachelor, a regular old 
sport. Chris Trent and Elizabeth Cart- 
wright—good Lord, that sounds like 
Cousin Hettie.”’ 

“Does it? Then I am ashamed of my- 
self. Good night—pleasant dreams.” 

Heand Elizabeth met the next day at the 
post office and again a few days later in 
Tadgett’s shop, where she had dropped in 
to see more of Ebenezer’s “‘iovely things.” 
He walked home with her that afternoon 
and called at the Truman house the follow- 
ing evening. Mrs. Truman was confined 
to her room with one of her frequent sick 
headaches and Trent did not put in an ap- 
pearance, so the young people had the 
library tothemselves. During their conver- 
sation it developed that Miss Cartwright 
liked exercise and frequently took long 
walksacross the country or along the beach, 
so it was agreed that they should take one 
together on Sunday afternoon. They did, 
and as it was a clear, snappy early winter 
day they walked far and had a thoroughly 
enjoyable tramp—so enjoyable that they 
agreed to repeat it the next Sunday. And 
in the interim he called again at the Truman 
mansion. 


HIS call was not quite so satisfactory, 

for Mrs. Truman was in good health 
and shared the library with them. She was 
her vivacious chatty self and practically 
monopolized the conversation. As before, 
she seemed greatly interested in Banks’ 
progress as a lawyer, especially when he 
chanced to tell her of his business dealings 
with old Hezekiah Bartlett. When at ten 
he said good night, it was she who bade him 
be sure to come again. 

“It is so nice to have young people 
about,” she declared. ‘‘Sometimes when I 
drive downtown it seems as if there wasn’t 
a soul in this forsaken place who will ever 
see fifty again. Oh, I mean of our class, of 
course; there are fishermen and shop clerks 
and that sort of thing. Ah, me! It is won- 
derful to be young. I was young myself 
once, though I suppose that seems quite un- 
believable to you two children,”’ she ended 
with a titter. 

During their Sunday walk Elizabeth 
referred to her grandmother’s apparent 
liking for their acquaintance. 

“She has taken a real fancy to you,” 
she said. “‘She talks about you a great 
deal, and seems very much interested to 
learn how you are getting on with that 
fussy old Mr. Bartlett. I wonder why? 
She doesn’t know him at all herself. She 
said so when I asked her. Chris—Mr. 
Trent, I mean—asked about that, too, the 
last time he called.” 

“He calls pretty often, seems to me.” 


““\7ES, I suppose he does. Two or three 
times a week. He and grandmother 
are great friends. Which reminds me that 
we mustn’t walk far today, for I promised 
to ride with him late this afternoon. He 
has beautiful horses—he’s going to have 
one brought over for me to use.” 
Banks had no 
comment to 





‘*T under- 
stand. ... Mr. 
Trent likes her 
pretty well, too, 
doesn’t he?”’ 

He turned to 
stare. ‘‘Trent?”’ 
he repeated. 
‘““‘What do you 
mean, likes her? | 
Trent is an old WW 
man; he must Ps, % 
be close to forty. Qe: ~ 
Almost old 5 
enough to be her 
father.” 

“Yes, I sup- 
pose he is... . 
Good night, my 
boy.” 

“But mother, 
what sort of ri- 
diculous idea 
have you got in 
your head? 
Trent! Why, 











MAMMA, GOING UP: “‘ELIZABETH! 
YOUR SKIRTS!” 


make on this 
statement. He 
was rather glum 
during the re. 
mainder of the 
short walk. 
However, when 
he made his next 
call at the house 
on the Old Osta- 
ble Road, Mrs. 
ae Truman was out 
z and Mr. Trent 
2 did not appear, 
so the evening 
was perfectly 
satisfactory. 
This sort of 
thing could not 
go on long in 
Denboro without 
attracting some 
notice. And, 


(Continued on 
Page 143) 
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Johns-Manville Master of Asbestos 
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Want § 4 Sakae 


Hexagonal Shingles on a small cottage 


START WITH A PERMANENT ROOF— 
OR RE-ROOF FOR THE LAST TIME 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingle Roofs are dated 


on our records — None has ever worn out 


Manville Asbestos Shingles. Not all have 
stocks, but any of them can easily obtain the 
shingles from one of our Authorized Distrib- 
utors. It will pay you to insist on having what 
you want—to protect your homeand to beautify 
it with the warm, harmonious colors which are 
demanded by modern taste. 


Your Roof is Recorded 


Be sure to ask your roofer for the Johns- 
Manville certificate. This vouches for the gen- 
uineness of your roof, and shows the name of 
the dealer who supplied you with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles. A copy of this 
record is entered at our main office, thus in- 
suring you the protection of our full guarantee. 


BETTER looking 
roof—a roof that 
will never wear 


out, that will never lose its color, that is per- 
E manently fireproof, that ends roofing expense 
for all time is one of the best investments you 
can make. It assures you of saving money. 

You do not need to buy a new roof or make 
extensive repairs every few years. Cheap roofs 
are a false economy. Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles cost a few dollars more than roofs 
made of temporary materials, but their first 
cost is their last. No roof of these shingles 
has ever worn out. And you cannot buy a better 
looking roof at any price. 
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Completely Fireproof 
























) As one house owner says— JOHNS -MANVILIE— 
bi “I’ve found that as a rule you get what you MASTER OF ASBESTOS 
4 pay for. My roof cost me a little more because The pioneer developer of Asbestos was Johns- 
- ts worth more. I could have put on a sub- Manville. This strange mineral which can be 
: . stitute for a few dollars less. It would have spun into yarn, woven into fabrics, ground in- 
4 kept the weather out for a few years. Instead, to cement or felted into paper is now a vital 
I spent a little more and got a roof that I'll necessity to scores of industries. 
: never have to replace and that is completely It is also closely associated with the every- 
| fireproof. Besides, my roof has beauty and a day life of everybody. Motor cars are controlled 
solid substantial look that flimsy materials just at all speeds by Johns-Manville Asbestos Brake 
can't give. Altogether I think I made a mighty Lining and clutch facings. Home heating plants 
2 good buy. Our customer is right. To buy a are made more effective by Improved Asbes- 
r temporary roof is simply buying more expense tocel insulation on the pipes. 
/ in the near future. Johns-Manville Asbestos Johns-Manville Transite is used for walls 
a Shingles save you such expense —and the and roofs of manufacturing buildings which 
e trouble and annoyance that goes with it. must be proof against fire and resist gases. 
™: ‘ Railway cars are insulated against heat and 
“a lt is Easy to Buy These Shingles cares mains = hh cold by Johns-Manville. Thus the products of 
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THE FINEST 





A wonderful skillet | 


There never was a finer skillet. Massive and dependable, beau- 
tifully bright—the cookingest skillet you ever dreamed of .. . 

Let us tell you why it’s so fine. It is made of massively thick 
aluminum—though it’s not a bit heavy or clumsy. So it main- 
tains a steady, even heat, like the brick lining of your fireplace. 
That is a great advantage in cooking. 

The cover is massive too. It fits and stays put. It rests ina 
groove, forming a “ VapoSeal” which keeps the 
moisture in. So this is an ideal utensil for cooking 
without water or with the minimum of water 
added—the modern, healthful way that preserves 
vital food values easily lost in ordinary cooking. 74¢ 

p P : VAPO-SEAL 

Now see what this excellent skillet will do. the heavy cover A 

You will use it for frying chicken and fish; for Sas"uk Vapor in 





The Seal of Cooking Authority 
This seal means that the cooking ability of the utensil which bears 
it has been tested and proved by the Mirro Test Kitchen. It is a 
mark of expert domestic-science authority to guide you in buying 
kitchen ware—an assurance that when you choose Mirro you will 
get, not only exceptional quality and value, but the right design 
and right weight for the best cooking results. 








ALUMINUM 






in massive aluminum 


pan-broiling steaks and chops; for making fricassees and stews; 
as a Dutch oven for small roasts; for sautéing vegetables; for 
popping corn; for making candy and caramelizing sugar. What- 
ever you do you will find the massive walls and cover and the 
Vapo-Seal principle helping you to surer, better results. 


First-class hardware and department stores sell this ever- 
lasting skillet for the truly economical price of $3.95—a little 
more in the Far West and South. To match it in quality are other 
new Mirro utensils—covered pans, Dutch ovens, cookers—of 
the Vapo-Seal type. And these are only part of a complete line 
of ware for all cooking purposes—all “ Domestic-Science Tested” 
and marked for your guidance with the orange seal pictured 
at the left. Ask your dealer for Mirro. And mail us the coupon. 


ALuMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Unusual Recipe Book Free 


Let us send you ‘‘What’s New in Cookery,” telling of interesting 
discoveries which the Mirro Test Kitchen has made. Many un- 
usual recipes. Illustrated in color. LHJ, 7-28 
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(Continued from Page 140) 


notice having been attracted, gossip fol- 
lowed. Nothing serious—merely hints and 
laughs—and, as usual, neither hints nor 
laughs reached the ears of the parties most 
intimately concerned. 

But one evening in the Bradford house 
on Mill Road there was a sort of impromptu 
conference; its subject was the growing 
friendship between Silas Bradford’s son 
and Maybelle Truman’s granddaughter. 
Cousin Hettie was present—she had just 
happened to drop in, she said; and a little 
later Captain Abijah came. Banks was 
out; he had not said where he was going, 
but, as Hettie observed with a significant 
smile, anybody was privileged to guess. 
It was this remark which turned the gath- 
ering into a family council. 

““What do you mean by that, Hettie?”’ 
demanded Abijah. ‘‘ You look sly as a 
stuffed tomcat. What are you hintin’ at?”’ 

Cousin Hettie bridled. ‘Hinting isn’t 
one of my habits,’”’ she said crushingly. 
‘“What I have to say I speak right out. 
I’m plain-spoken, if I’m nothing else.” 

“Well, I’ll call you somethin’ else if you 
don’t stop winkin’ and bobbin’ your head 
up and down. Speak out now. Come!” 

Hettie smiled. ‘‘I guess Margaret knows 
what I mean without my speakin’,” she 
observed. ‘‘Don’t you, Margaret?” 


ARGARET looked up from her sew- 

ing. ‘‘ I suppose you mean that Banks 
has probably gone to call on the Cart- 
wright girl,” she answered. 

“There, there, don’t act so innocent; it 
doesn’t fool anybody. You know just as 
well as I do that that’s where he’s gone.” 

“We don’t either of us know, Hettie.” 

Captain Abijah’s big laugh made the 
little room echo. “Good Lord!”’ he ex- 
claimed. “Is that all the mystery? I 
judged he must have gone to steal some- 
body’s chickens and had promised Hettie 
one for keepin’ her mouth shut. Chicken 
is expensive these days, Hettie, and you’re 
great for savin’ money, you know.” He 
laughed again. 

Cousin Hettie turned her back upon 
him. ‘‘I do wish you hadn’t been born 
with the notion that you were funny,” she 
sneered. ‘‘Everybody knows by this time 
that Silie is chasing up to Maybelle Tru- 
man’s two or three times a week. And he 
and Elizabeth meet down to the post office 
and in Ebenezer Tadgett’s junk shop. 
And they go to walk by themselves every 
Sunday.” 

“By themselves? What did you ex- 
pect—that they’d take the band and the 
fire company along and make a parade out 
of it? Young folks don’t do that, Hettie. 
Younever had muchexperience, maybe” — 
with a wink at Margaret—‘“‘but you can 
take my word for it they don’t.” 

Henrietta’s back was more rigid than 
ever. ‘‘The whole town is talking about 
it,” she said. ‘‘Not that that worries me, 
of course.” 

Margaret would have spoken, but the 
captain was enjoying himself and he spoke 
first. ‘‘Well, what of it?’ he demanded. 
“So long as the girl and her grandmother 
don’t object, why should we? It’ll all 
amount to nothin’, probably; young folks 
like to be with young folks, that’s all. I 
was chasin’ around with a dozen different 
girls when I was Banks’ age.”’ 


THe opportunity was too tempting for 
Hettie to resist. ‘‘Nothing ever came 
of any of your chasing, that’s sure. Chas- 
ing is one thing and catching’s another.” 

Abijah ignored the thrust. “And sup- 
pose somethin’ should come of it,”” he went 
on, in earnest this time, “what of that? 
If Banks and this Cartwright girl should 
decide to get married sometime it wouldn’t 
be what us Bradfords could call a ship- 
wreck fur’s our end of it is concerned. 
She’s a good enough girl, I guess, and a 
darned pretty one too, or I’ve lost the 
judgment I used to have. The boy picks 
em well, I’ll say that for him.” 

Another sniff from Cousin Hettie. 
“There’s no fool like an old fool,” she ob- 


served with apparent irrelevance. 


“Glad you feel that way; confession’s 
good for the soul, or so they tell.” 

Margaret cut in hurriedly. ‘‘Abijah, 
stop teasing; don’t mind him, Hettie. 
I can’t think there is anything of conse- 
quence in Banks’ friendship for Elizabeth. 
He is just beginning his career. He has 
nothing as yet of his own. Is it likely he 
would consider anything—serious? Or is 
it the least likely that she would consider 
him?” 

Abijah grinned. ‘Boys and girls their 
age don’t stop to do much considerin’,’’ he 
said. “And if it should be serious by and 
by, when Banks gets his feet under him— 
again I ask you, why should we worry? 
Marryin’ Lije Truman’s granddaughter— 
or step-granddaughter, or whatever she 
is—wouldn’t be bad luck for your boy, 
Margaret. Eh? That’s so, isn’t it?” 

Margaret was silent. It was Cousin 
Hettie who spoke. ‘‘It would be too good 


blind to what Banks’ marryin’ her grand- 
daughter might mean. She’s loaded to the 
gunnels with money, and Elizabeth’s the 
only nigh relation she’s got. If the boy 
should nab the girl ’twould be a pretty 
good joke on the old woman. Yes, and a 
mighty good deal for him too. I believe 
Hettie’ll agree with me, for once. You 
feel that way, don’t you, Hettie?” 
Hettie’s agreement—her expression of 
it, at least—was only partial. ‘It’s the if 
that’s the sticker there,” she proclaimed. 
“Of course,” she hastened to add, with 
sudden recollection of many previous proc- 
lamations, “‘to marry Silas Bradford’s son 
would be a good marriage for anybody’s 
granddaughter, in one way, but—well, it 
is all too foolish even to think about. There 
is Christopher Trent, for one reason.” 
Abijah nodded. ‘“‘Yes,’’ he agreed. ‘“‘I 
guess you’re right there. At least, every- 
body seems to think he’s steerin’ pretty 








kitchen today; 











The Little Old Lady from Boston 


By BLANCHE W. SCHOONMAKER 


HE little old lady from Boston, in the boarding house 
where I stay, 


Was making a sea-‘moss pudding when I looked in the 


New England sea-‘moss pudding, and I sniffed at the salty smell 
That took me back to the marshes like a sudden miracle— 
The salty stale flat marshes under an evening sky, 

| Gulls in a thoughtful company mournfully drifting by; | 
| A shape in the summer twilight of a house on a lonely rock; 
A yellow light in a window and a door that had no lock— 
A little door hospitable, to swing at a friendly touch, 

And a face beyond the doorway that I loved overmuch; 

A voice that cried me a welcome above the voice of the tide, 
A smoky lamp on a table and a loaf of bread beside. 


Crowding, unbidden visions of lost days by the sea, 

| Just with the smell of sea moss, how they came back to me! 
| The little old lady from Boston, how should she ever know 
That she mixes into her puddings the tide and the sunset glow, | 
The flat stale salty marshes and the little house on the rock, | 
The drifting gulls in the twilight, and the door that had no lock, 
The face beyond the doorway that I loved long ago, 

The smoky lamp on the table—how should she ever know? 
But I stopped, when I saw her mixing the old-time pudding today, 
The quaint little Boston lady in the boarding house where I stay — 
Little unconscious alchemist, purveyor of visions and dreams, 
Vender of golden sunsets, of tides and of starlight gleams— 
And grateful at heart I kissed her, because she had giventome 
A memory of the marshes and the magic of the sea. 

















luck for me to believe could ever happen,” 
she declared. ‘“‘I guess likely Mrs. Cap’n 
Truman may have a few plans of her own. 
And I doubt if your Silie’s name is written 
down in ’em, Margaret.” 

Margaret’s sewing slipped from her lap 
to the floor. “If I thought it was serious I 
should be wretched indeed,” she said with 
sudden emotion. Her brother-in-law and 
Cousin Hettie looked their astonishment. 

“Well, that’s pretty tart, I'll tell the 
neighbors!” exclaimed Abijah. ‘‘What’s 
all this, Margaret? Course I know you’ve 
got a spite against Lije’s widow and al- 
ways have had, for no reason I could ever 
see. But I didn’t think you’d let it stand 
in Banks’ way.”’ 

“T should let nothing stand in his way— 
if I thought it the right way.” 

“Maybelle Truman’s a kind of perky 
old poll parrot, I grant you; I’m not very 
strong for her myself. She’s pompous and 
toplofty, and it makes me sick to see her 
riggin’ herself up to look thirty-five when 
she’s sixty-odd. But that don’t make me 


steady in that direction.’’ He seemed to 
reflect for a moment and then added with 
a nod, “I shouldn’t like to see any row de- 
velop between Chris Trent and my 
nephew—not just now. There’s too much 
of importance hangin’ in the wind. If I 
get a chance I must tell Banks to keep as 
friendly with Chris as he can, for all our 
sakes.” 

Hettie, of course, immediately de- 
manded what he meant by that. ‘‘What 
is it that’s hanging in the wind, as you call 
it?”’ she asked eagerly. ‘‘Margaret, do 
you know what he’s talking about?”’ 

“No, Hettie.” 

“He’s got something more that he’s 
hiding from us. If it has anything to do 
with our family I have a right to know it.” 

Captain Abijah rose from his chair. 
“Tt hasn’t,” he snapped. ‘Nothin’ to do 
with Banks or you or Margaret or any 
other Bradford except me. Everybody’ll 
know it pretty soon, if it goes through. 
Meantime they’ll have to wait till the 
bombshell bursts. That won’t be very 


long—or I hope it won’t,”’ he finished with 
a gesture of impatience. 

“But Abijah ——” 

“Oh, be still! I’m goin’ now. Good 
night, everybody.” 

“’Bijah, you wait. I’ll walk along with 
you. Wait till I get my things on.”’ She 
hurried to the rack in the entry. 

The captain turned to his sister-in-law. 
“That woman is a regular dogfish,’”’ he 
growled. ‘You can’t heave a calico rag 
overboard but she jumps to grab it and 
find out if it’s good to eat. What in time 
did I let my tongue slip for? I’ve had this 
thing on my mind for a month and it 
makes me think out loud. Ought to have 
had more sense. She’ll pester me from 
here to the corner of the Swamp Road.”’ 

Which was precisely what she did. 
Banks and Elizabeth Cartwright com- 
pletely forgotten, she begged and pleaded 
until they reached that very corner. And 
there, as they parted, her curiosity was 
still unsatisfied. 

“T think you are real mean, Abijah 
Bradford,” she vowed spitefully. ‘‘ You’ve 
got a secret and you won’t tell your own 
relation what it is. There aren’t many of 
us Bradfords left, and when they begin 
hiding things from each other it’s a pretty 
state of affairs, I must say.” 

“Oh, run along home to bed. I ain’t 
hiding anything except what I’ve got to 
hide—for a spell. If anything comes of it 
you'll hear and so will everybody else.”’ 

“Oh, you provoking thing! I'll bet 
that I—your own cousin—won’t hear it a 
bit sooner than everybody else, either.” 


ER tormenting relative patted her 
shoulder. ‘‘Seeif you can’t place that 
bet somewheres, Hettie,’’ he said with a 
chuckle. “It sounds like a winner to me.”’ 

Margaret Bradford sewed no more that 
evening. After her visitors went she sat in 
the rocking-chair, thinking, thinking. It 
was nearly eleven when she went to her 
room and almost midnight when she heard 
Banks close the outer door and come tip- 
toeing up the stairs. During breakfast she 
was very quiet, and her son noticed it. 
““What’s the trouble, mother?”’ he asked. 
“Didn’t you sleep well?” 

“Not very—no.” 

“Not sick, I hope?”’ 

ti No. ” 

“Worried about something? Tell your 
troubles to the family lawyer. What’s the 
use of having one in the house if you don’t 
use him?”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘I may do that some day,” 
she replied. 

“Well, why notnow? Seriously, mother, 
you are not really worried, are you?” 

““Why—yes, dear, a little.” 

“Tt isn’t about money, is it? I ought to 
have a small check almost any day now. 
Crowell owes me a little, and so does old 
Mr. Bartlett. They are good pay, or they 
are supposed to be.” 

“Banks, you—you are getting on with 
your practice? You are gaining a little?” 

“A little, yes. I was figuring yesterday 
that during the past three weeks I had 
actually earned expenses and a little over. 
By expenses I mean not only my office 
rent but enough to pay you some of the 
back board I owe. Of course I shall pay 
it just as soon as I am able to collect.” 

“You don’t owé me anything.”’ 

“Don’t I? I think I owe you almost 
everything—you and Uncle Bije.”’ 

“Your uncle was here last night.” 


% AS he? Sorry I missed him. He 

hasn’t been in at the office for two or 
three days. He seems to have something 
on his mind, some business matter that 
he occasionally hints about, but won’t— 
or can’t—speak of openly.” 

“Is Mr. Trent concerned in it, do you 
know?” 

“Mr. Trent? Not that I know of. Did 
he mention Mr. Trent?” 

“Yes. We were speaking of Miss Cart- 
wright—Elizabeth, I mean. Hettie said 
something 33 

“‘Hettie? Oh, yes, yes! She was here 
too? Then I’m glad I wasn’t. They 
wanted to know where I was, I suppose?” 
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“‘No. They seemed to be quite certain 
where you were.” : 

He put down his cup. “‘ How should they 
know?” he demanded. ‘‘ Why, you didn’t 
yourself, mother. I don’t remember tell- 
ing you where I was going.” 

She smiled. ‘Was it necessary, dear?” 
she asked quietly. 

He flushed. ‘‘Necessary?”’ 

“Why, yes. You have been there a 
great deal of late. And you and—and 
Elizabeth have been walking together 
every Sunday.” 

“How on earth did you know that? 
Not that we have been hiding it from 
anyone. Confound it, there is nothing to 
hide.” 

She ignored the latter part of this in- 
dignant outburst. ‘‘According to Hettie 
everyone in Denboro knows it,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘And are talking and joking 
about it. They would, you know. Den- 
boro isn’t a very large place.” 


E STRUCK the table with his fist. 

“This town makes me sick,” he 
blurted angrily. ‘‘ Just because she and I 
are—are friendly, and are interested in 
the same things and enjoy each other’s 
company, they think —— Here! tell me, 
what do they think?”’ 

“I don’t know; they don’t tell me, of 
course. What do you think yourself, 
Banks?” 

“I? I think they are snooping, gossip- 
ing busybodies. That is what I think of 
them. They—why, they’ll be having us 
engaged next.” 

She looked at him across the table. 
“Well, are you?” she asked. 

“Are we?” he gasped. “Are we what?” 

*“‘Are you and she engaged ?”’ 

He pushed back his chair. ‘‘ Mother,” 
he cried angrily, ‘‘ you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. Do you think I—— Oh, for 
heaven’s sake, what kind of a fellow do 
you think Iam?” 

“I think you are the dearest fellow in 
the world. And I don’t see how any girl 
can help thinking the same thing.” 

““Oh—oh, this is ridiculous! This is 
what you are worried about, of course. 
Well, I am not engaged, and I have no 
thought of being. She and I are just— 
just ——’”’ 

“T know, my boy. You haven’t either 
of you considered where this friendship of 
yours may lead. As your uncle said last 
evening, young folks don’t stop to con- 
sider, as we older ones have learned to do. 
And that is what troubled me and why I 
have dared to speak to you now. Don’t 
you think you ought to consider, Banks 
dear—before it is too late? People are 
talking already—oh, I know you don’t 
care what they say, but perhaps you 
ought to a little. You ought to think of 
yourself and of her; and now is the time 
to do it—now while you are, as you say, 
just good friends.” 

“That is all we shall ever be.” 

“Are you sure? Oh, I know! I was 
very young when I married, and your 
father was only a few years older.” 

*‘Good Lord! Why do you say that? 
You’re not sorry you married father, are 
you?” 


HE sighed. ‘‘I shan’t say much more,” 

she went on. ‘‘Perhaps I shouldn’t 
have said so much. But Banks, do be 
careful. You are a poor man’s son, with 
your own way to make. She is the grand- 
daughter of a rich woman.” 

“But mother, Mrs. Truman knows I 
am friendly with Elizabeth. She likes to 
have me call—she says so.” 

““Yes,”’ agreed his mother with a trou- 
bled frown, “‘I know; and that is what 
I particularly ‘don’t understand. There, 
dear, that is all. I shall never mention 
this again. But do please think it all 
over very carefully. Iam sure you haven’t 
thought at all as yet. Try and think, not 
only for your sake but for hers, just what 
your feelings for Elizabeth are or may be. 
Think whether it is wise to see her as often 
as you do. Think whether it is wise for 
you and wise—and quite fair—to her... . 
You’re not too cross with me? Try not to 


be, please. Perhaps I am, as you say, 
ridiculous; but’’—with a sudden catch in 
her voice—‘“‘I am your mother.” 

He laughed, patted her shoulder, and 
assured her that he was not cross in the 
least. ‘‘Of course,” he added, “‘you are 
taking this whole thing too seriously. You 
are worrying when there is nothing to 
worry about; but that is natural, I sup- 
pose. Women,” said he, speaking from his 
long experience, “‘are that way, I know. 
It’s all right, mother; I’ll behave.” 

“And you will think—and you will be 
careful?” 

“Oh, sure! Don’t fret. I’ve got a 
grain of common sense, even if Cousin 
Hettie won’t believe it.” 

On his way to the office he reviewed the 
interview at the breakfast table and de- 
cided that it was all nonsense, his moth- 
er’s anxiety and caution. Nonsense 
prompted, of course, by that pest, Cousin 
Hettie. At his desk, however, although 
he tried to shift his thoughts to other sub- 
jects, they did not shift easily. He had 
had a pleasant call the previous evening. 
Mrs. Truman was out—out at some con- 
sultation about business with Trent, he 
remembered Elizabeth had told him—and 
the young people were alone and their 
chatter uninterrupted. 

They were quite confidential now; he 
spoke openly of his plans and ambitions, 
and her interest in them seemed very gen- 
uine. She liked Denboro ever so much 
better than she had at first, she said. She 
was beginning to understand why he, am- 
bitious and clever and—well, different, 
you know—had been willing to live and 
work in such a little place. 

“‘It is home to you,” she said. ‘That is 
something I have never had, a real home. 
I used to say I didn’t care, travel was ever 
so much more fun than being tied to one 
place; but now I’mnotsure. I am getting 
to be countrified, I guess. Grandmother 
accused me of that the other day, when I 
told her I had a perfectly wonderful time 
at the church sociable.” 


ANKS had attended that sociable and 

he, also, had had a wonderful time. 
His opinion of Denboro had, like hers, 
changed for the better. Now, as he sat in 
his office, his mother’s warning fresh in his 
mind, he began to consider why it had 
changed. The answer to the question was 
undeniable: It had changed since he knew 
Elizabeth Cartwright. Prior to that it had 
been merely a town, a community to which 
he had been sentenced by Fate and where, 
for the immediate future at least, he must 
do as well as he could and pretend to like 
it. Now he did like it, without any pre- 
tense. And as long as she was there he 
should continue to like it. But suppose— 
next summer, next winter, any time—her 
grandmother took her away again. She 


almost surely would do that very thing. 
And suppose, while away, Elizabeth should 
meet someone else. 

Here is where his cogitations brought up 
with a sudden and disturbing jolt. The 
shock shook his serene complacency to the 
foundations. He began for the first time 
to wonder just what his feeling for Mrs. 
Truman’s granddaughter had come to be. 
It was easy to call it friendship and just as 
easy to say, as he had said to his mother, 
that the idea of any other feeling was 
absurd. But —— 


E SEIZED his hat and went out. His 

work must wait a while; he could not 
fix his attention on it just then. He had no 
definite destination in mind, but he was 
going somewhere where the air was clear 
and a fellow could get away from fool 
ideas. He walked as far as the front door 
of the Tadgett secondhand shop, and as 
the ideas seemed to be walking with him 
he went into that shop to shake them off. 
Ebenezer was not in the other back room 
this time; he was seated at his desk in the 
little office, his spectacles on his nose, and 
humming a ditty. He looked up when the 
bell rang. 

“Yes,” he shouted; ‘“‘here I be—in 
here. Oh, hello, Banks! What 
fetched you out so early in the forenoon? 
Ain’t come to serve a subpeeny or any- 
thing on me, have you? I was just lookin’ 
over my first of the month bills, and when- 
ever I do that I always shiver if the door- 
bell rings. Set down—set down. What’s 
on your mind?” 

“Nothing at all—that is, nothing in par- 
ticular. I—er—just ran in. Don’t mind 
me; keep on with your bills.” 

“Humph! Well, all right, maybe I will, 
till I finish addin’ up this one. It’s 
Caldwell’s last month’s grocery bill, and 
I never feel safe to pay it till I’ve 
added it two or three times. Eben’s book- 
keeper’s got a system, and it’s a pretty 
good one—for Eben. I judge her motto is, 
“Never make mistakes, but when you do, 
be sure there’s a little profit in em.’ Have 
a cigar while you’re waitin’, Banks. 
There’s a couple yonder on the corner of 
the shelf. No, no! not that one, for the 
land sakes! Jotham gave me that; I’m 
savin’ it for the tax collector. Try the 
other one; that’s made of tobacco. .. . 
Now just let me add this thing again.” 

He bent over the desk, his stubby finger 
moving down the lines of figures and his 
lips moving in song: 


““We'll have beefsteak and sparerib stew 
And nice biled onions dipped in dew, 
Sing a hally-hally-hally-hallelujah! 

In the morn-in’, in the mornin’ by the 
bright light, 

When Gabriel blows his trumpet in the 
morn-in’.”” 




















Banks lighted the cigar and was sur- 
prised to find it a very good one. Ebene- 
zer finished his adding and swung about in 
his chair. 

“That bill was right,’”’ he announced. 
“Yes, sir, ’twas just right. That book- 
keeper’ll be losin’ her job if she ain’t more 
careless. Well, how’s the cigar? It ought 
to be first-rate, considerin’ who gave it 
to me?” 

‘i Banks idly asked who had given it to 
im. 

“Mr. Christopher Trent—Chris Trent, 
from Ostable, I mean. He’s got money 
enough to buy himself good stuff, and 
rome by the looks of him that’s what he 

oes.” 

Banks took the cigar from his lips. “‘So 
Mr. Trent comes in to see you, does he?”’ 

““He’s been in two or three times lately. 
I guess the Cartwright girl’s responsible. 
He’s talkin’ about buyin’ that set of rush- 
bottom chairs I’ve got in yonder. Thinks 
they might do for what he calls a break- 
fast room he’s cal’latin’ to add onto his 
house. That’s what he called it—a break- 
fast room. What do you suppose he asked 
me? Ho, ho! Wanted to know if I con- 
sidered they’d be good enough for a break- 
fast room. I said, ‘They’d be too good for 
mine,’ I says. ‘I generally eat breakfast 
in the kitchen.’ -You ought to have heard 
that Cartwright girl laugh. She can see a 
joke every time without a spyglass.”’ 


ANKS did not laugh; nor did he re- 
light the cigar, which had gone out. 
“‘So she was here with him?”’ 

“Oh, sure! She and he are great friends, 
seems so. He and the old lady Truman 
have always been chummy, but lately he’s 
let his chumminess branch out so it takes 
in the rest of the family. He and Eliza- 
beth are around together a whole lot; 
haven’t you noticed it? Ridin’ horseback 
together and out in his automobile and 
all.” Banks said nothing. Tadgett went 
on: “Breakfastroom,”’ hechuckled. “Say, 
you’d think a lone old bach like him could 
manage to eat breakfast in the same room 
with dinner and supper and not feel 
crowded, wouldn’t you? Oh, well, maybe 
he’s figgerin’ not to stay an old bach al- 
ways. That’s what folks are beginnin’ to 
hint, anyhow. He wouldn’t be takin’ 
much risk, I guess. He must have money 
enough to support as many wives as King 
Solomon, if he takes the notion. 

Why, here! You ain’t goin’ so soon, are 
you?” 

His caller had risen. ‘‘I must get back 
to work,” he said shortly. “See you later, 
Ebenezer.” 

When he reached the sidewalk he threw 
the partially smoked cigar savagely into 
the street and strode up the stairs to his 
office. There, again seated at his desk, he 
found work harder to concentrate upon 
than before he left it. All that forenoon he 
sat idle, his hands jammed in his pockets 
and his brows drawn together in a frown. 
When at noon he rose to go home for 
dinner he had reached a conclusion in his 
thinking. His mother’s advice was sound, 
and it had been given just in time. He 
would not—he must not—see Elizabeth 
Cartwright so frequently. He would 
cease calling at the Truman house. 


HE would think it queer, of course, his 
gradually dropping their acquaintance- 

ship. She would not understand; perhaps 
she might feel hurt at first. Never mind; 
he understood. He was a poor man, a 
struggling country lawyer, and always 
would be just that. It was his destiny, h 
could not avoid it. . 

But Trent! That conceited, patroniz- 
ing, forty-year-old rounder! Oh, the devil! 
that was foolishness, anyhow. 

When he came back from dinner he 
found a note tucked under the door. It 
was from Uncle Abijah: 


I was just too late to catch you this noon, 
Banks, and I must go to Bayport right off. 
I will be back about four, though, and I will 
come right over. Wait for me if I’m late. I 
want to see you about something important. 


(To be Continued) 
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‘“Ruined—-It could have 
preven ted’’ 


been 






With this new and better system of home sanitation you can abso- 
lutely protect your upholstery and fabrics against insect pests. 


Laura—“‘Just look at the arm of that davenport, 
Grace. The most beautiful piece of furniture in 
my home is practically ruined. I am simply 
heartbroken over it. I had no idea there were 
moths in it.” 


Grace—‘‘This certainly is tragic, dear, because 
it’s so unnecessary. I know you are not careless, 
but is it possible that you don’t know about the 
modern way to prevent any such thing from hap- 
pening in your home? Really, dear, it is so old- 


fashioned to be having troubles with moths any 
more.” 


Laura—“Oh, I know that if I spray my things 
with various preparations it will keep the moths 
away, but, frankly, I don’t ever seem to get 
around to it. If I could only combine it with my 
regular cleaning.” 


Grace—“If you had an Air-Way Sanitary System 
you could. I de-moth all my upholstered fur- 


Air-Way is represented in most of the 
metropolitan centers by branch offices, 
and listed in the telephone book as 
“Air-Way branch of fyour city].” 
Telephone for this interesting demon- 
stration. If you do not find Air-Way 
listed, write directly to the factory. 





niture with my Air-Way. It’s so convenient and 
easy to use. It will save your furniture from de- 
struction by moths. With this new and better 
system of home sanitation you can absolutely 
protect your upholstery and fabrics against in- 
sect pests. It includes a special arrangement 
with which you can easily, quickly, and posi- 
tively rid your home of the moth menace.” 


Laura—‘“‘But that’s a house-cleaning device, isn’t 
it?” 

Grace—“‘It certainly is. It cleans everything in 
my home except those things which must be 
washed—things I couldn’t even commence to 
clean with the old-fashioned equipment I had 
been using. It is the modern home cleaning 
system. And I don’t have to empty the filthy 
contents of a bag any more. All collected refuse 
is sealed in a sanitary cellulose filter fibre container 
which you detach bodily and burn or cast away.” 


* 
=<WMay 
SANITARY SYSTEM 


Sold through Air-Way branches only, by bonded - 4 


representatives—not in any store 


Laura—‘‘Well, I’ve learned my lesson. It has 
been a costly one, much more than the price of 
any cleaning system. Believe me, I’m going to 
discard my old cleaner and get one like yours.” 


Grace—“If you had been using an Air-Way your 
davenport would have been saved. Take advan- 
tage of this new and better method and equip- 
ment for complete home sanitation. Already 
there are hundreds of thousands of satisfied Air- 
Way users. Just as modern lighting equipment 
replaced the coal-oil lamp, and modern heating 
methods supplanted the old base burner, so has 
the Air-Way Sanitary System with its exclusive 
features relegated into discard antiquated 
methods of home cleaning.” 


Laura—‘“‘Where do I go to get an Air-Way?” 


Grace—‘“‘Just phone the Air-Way branch for a 
demonstration.” 


All Air-Way representatives are care- 
fully selected, courteous, capable 
gentlemen. They are trained to pre- 
sent the Air-Way idea to you under 
conditions existing in your own home. 
Each is bonded as an evidence of 
absolute responsibility. 


THE AIR-WAY ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A.—AIR-WAY LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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The Man y 


ULL of smiles and pranks, ye 


boisterous, irrepressible, yet 
often serious too ...a real boy 
through and through. It takes 
a mother’s loving heart to see 
the man she’d have him be. 

His tender treatment of his 
baby sister . . . his manly stand 
in that squabble yesterday at 
school . . . all point so hopefully in the one 
direction, the splendid man he’s capable 
of being. 

It strikes a chord in mother’s heart to 
see her boy shaping up so well, and yet 
... can one be sure? Such little things can 
make a mighty difference. Things we often 
take for granted .. . his health, for instance. 

Health is vital to a man’s career, but 
health cannot be bought. It must be built. 
The choice of proper food is an all-im- 
portant item. Especially during these pre- 
cious years when every child needs certain 
elements for normal, healthy growth. 

Milk contains these elements. . . it’s an 
almost perfect food. But even milk, dieti- 





ya cians have found, can be given 
‘ actually 70% more nourishment 
—be made so luscious children 
drink it eagerly—simply by 
adding healthful Cocomalt. 

Cocomalt, the new chocolate 
flavor health food, contains in 
sound proportion the nourishing 
elements of cocoa, sugar, malt, 
eggs, milk protein and milk minerals. 

It’s rich in those things children need 
...in calcium for building sturdy bones and 
teeth .. . in protein for supple muscles... 
in iron and vitamins for making rich, red 
blood . . . in carbohydrates for quickly 
available energy. 

And Cocomalt has such a delicious, 
creamy chocolate flavor, children who 
never would drink milk now take 
glass after glass. They never tire of it. 


ocomalt 


Adds 70% more nourishment to milk 








ou'd have him be 


Instantly prepared—made hot right in 
the cup, or shaken with cold milk in a 
shaker. It’s served for breakfast, lunch or 
supper and as a treat between meals, or on 
retiring to help bring good sound sleep. ... 
taken readily even by those who find other 
good cocoa products too constipating. 

Start all your family on Cocomalt today. 
Let them begin at once building vital 
health. Just buy a can at your grocet’s. 
He should have Cocomalt in stock, but if he 
can’t supply you, send us the coupon and 
25 cents (30 cents west of Mississippi), the 
regular retail price. We'll mail a half-pound 
can postpaid. Please ask your grocer first. 
MADE BY 


DAVIS BAKING 
HOBOKEN,N.J. 
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25 cents (30 cents west of es) Please sen 
postpaid half-pound can of Cocomait. 


Name 


Address 








Grocer’s Name 


Address 








Davis Baking Powder Co., Hoboken, N. J. (11-4) 
My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock. Enclosed is 
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The Newer Forms of Play 


By S. JOSEPHINE BaKER, M.D. 


Numbers 1 and 3 were furnished by U.S. Children’s Bureau. The other photographs were furnished by 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York City. 


saz] KNOW you will say, as you look at the 
-~91| pictures I am using to show the most mod- 
eke] ern types of play and toys for little chil- 
} #91 dren, ‘Why, there is nothing new about 
wre) any of these! They are the same kind of 
¥éeee4| toys and games I liked when I was a child. 
fas) If this is all modern child psychology has 
Bpnnd S$] to offer, why is it so much talked about?” 

That is just the reaction I hope you will have. It is be- 
cause we have strayed so far away from an understanding of 
the utter simplicity of early childhood and its needs, and be- 
cause little children have been caught in the web of complex 
living that we have woven around ourselves, that it has be- 
come necessary to rediscover and reapply the materials and 
the ways of play that have a fundamental appeal for all 
little children. 

We have been in danger of forgetting that the only true 
democracy exists in the years under five. These are the years 
of a common understanding and a common desire and the 
happy time when we know and care nothing about social dis- 
tinctions and the comparative values of wealth or poverty 
or race or creed. And so our newest attitude toward the toys 








3. A SAND PILE 

APPEALS TO 

EVERY LITTLE 
CHILD 

























and play of little 
children is simply 
a re-creation of 
the best of the 
old-time materi- 
als and methods. 

But our rever- 
sion to the old 
forms of play is 
based upon a bet- 
ter understanding 
of their values, 
and we have 
learned that the 
simple play ma- 
terials that little 
children like best 
can be made a 
force in character 
building, mental 
training and the 
establishment of good habits and 
health. We have learned that all chil- 
dren have a common need for self- 
expression in certain defined ways; and 
we have learned, toa great extent, how 
play can meet these needs. 


4. ALL CHIL- 

DREN LOVE TO 

PAINT AND 
DRAW 


Little Imitators 


TH first few years are those in 
which the child is constantly experi- 
menting in ways to adjust himself to 
his world, All little children like to 
imitate older people or one another. 
They want to find out for themselves 
the character and quality of the things 
that surround them. They are filled 
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with the desire to construct and build 
and then, if need be, to destroy so that 
they can build again. 

They live in a world of imagina- 
tion, so that everything they play 
with is what they wish it to be, rather 
than what it actually is. They wish 
to dramatize the commonplace, and 








2. A HAMMER AND NAILS TEACH CON- 
CENTRATION AND ACCURACY 


their interest in play is that of self-expression 
through their own creations. They want to do 
things for themselves and not to have them done 
for them. Astick that can be straddled and rid- 
den is a better horse than the most perfect toy 
pony that has to be pulled bya string. The doll 
house that Jane builds with blocks gives her a far 
greater thrill of achievement than the most ex- 
pensive doll palace that can be bought. Last 
Christmas I saw John, aged three years, escape behind his 
Christmas tree, which was hung with every imaginable toy 
that the shops could offer, and resist every effort to make 
him leave the packing box filled with excelsior which had 
been forgotten in the excitement of trimming the tree. 
Anyone who has been much with little children can multi- 
ply such instances by the score. What we are apt to forget is 
that normal and creative play must find its inspiration in the 
child’s own impulses. Only when his desire to create is a lit- 


tle above his capacity will he welcome or allow a little help . 


by the way; and this help must be on his own terms, or his 
faith in himself will be destroyed. 

Last summer I watched a small boy dig his shovel into the 
sand and let a few grains trickle from it into his pail. Then 
I saw his nurse go to him and say, ‘I will show you how to 
fill your pail.’”” The boy watched her solemnly as she grasped 
his hand and filled the pail with sand in less time than it 
takes to tell about it. Then he put back his head and 





5. TIRED OF LADDER AND SLIDE THEY ENTER THEIR PACKING-BOX 








I. 





AT ONE YEAR, WOODEN BEADS AND TOYS TO 
BE PULLED ARE LIKED BEST 


screamed with rage. With a rare exhibition of sense the 
nurse turned away. The boy stopped crying, emptied the 
pail and began again his almost futile process. He wanted 
to play at filling the pail; he did not want to fill it. 

All play is work plus pleasure in the doing, and never more 
so than with children. Play must satisfy their need of self- 
expression, self-activity and self-invention. The child wants 
to be a creator, not a spectator. He does not need to have 
his environment adjusted to him or to be adjusted to his en- 
vironment. All he needs for the right form of self-expression 
is to have the simple materials that he knows how to use, and 
then to be allowed to use them in his own way. 


Semplicity and Safety 


8 bes only part we grown-ups can take is to furnish a safe 
place for him to play in, and to see that he has the simple 
and safe playthings that he can use for his own purposes. We 
must give him the materials that are adaptable to his age and 
ability of achievement; he will know what he wishes to do 
with them far better than we ever can. 

These simple materials are legion. Those that must be 
bought are inexpensive, and nearly all of them can be sup- 
plied in any household without any expenditure of money 
and with only a little ingenuity. All toys for little children 
must be durable enough for rough handling. They must be 
safe—no sharp edges or any possibility of splintering. They 
should be light in weight and easily handled. For very 
little children and babies, the materials must either be un- 
painted or painted in colors that will not come off when 
wet, and be large enough so that they cannot be put into 
the mouth. 

I am sure that any father or mother will add certain favor- 
ite toys or playthings to my list, but the ones mentioned are 


6. THE FOUR-ROPED SWING AND 
THE CLIMBING ROPE 


used most often by children from one to five 
years old in well-organized nursery schools. 
All of them are available for all the children, 
but the latter naturally select the ones that 
appeal to their purpose of the moment. 


Gay PIcTuRES, preferably of animals or other 
single figures. These should be mounted on 
separate pieces of cardboard or stiff paper, 
so that they may be carried about. 

LARGE B Locks. These are hollow boxes of 
varying sizes. The ones: liked best are 18x 
6x6, 9x9x9 and 9x9x6. They are used for 
building, for trains and for furniture in the 


HOUSE packing-box house. 
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Pry and. Gdorvless- 


ORE than a million men 

and women, formerly vic- 

tims of excessive underarm per- 
spiration—its odor and destruc- 
tive stains—now keep their 
armpits dry and odorless by 

> using NONSPI (an anti- 
‘o> septic liquid) used and 
<~e, endorsed by physi- 


cians and nurses. 






You can keep your 
armpits dry and 
piotiee-~you can 
save your clothing— 
you can free yourself 
from the embarrass- 
ment caused by 
underarm perspi- 
ration and its 
odor. A few drops 

of NONSPI used on 
an average of twice a 
week will keep your 
armpits dry and odorless. 


NONSPI, used and endorsed 

by physicians and nurses, 
does not actually stop per- 
spiration — it destroys the 
odor and diverts the under- 
arm perspiration to other 
parts of the body where there 
is better evaporation. 


NONSPI will preserve that sense of clean- 
liness so essential to all well-groomed 
men and women. NONSPI will keep your 
armpits dry, odorless and sweet. Use it 
the year around—spring, summer, fall 
and winter. 


Try NONSPI! Purchase a bottle 
from your Toilet Goods Dealer or 
Druggist for 50c (several months’ 
supply) or if you prefer 


Accept our 10c Trial Offer 
(several weeks’ supply) 





The Nonspi Company 
2628 Walnut — 
Kansas City, 


For the enclosed 10c (coin 
or stamps) send me a trial 
size botile of NONSPI 














Jit Oe bwin WALL 
The First Day 


Exceptional, yes, but Miss Ella Lee Head, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., earned $700.00 the afternoon she sold a 
large packing company a $2100.00 Business Greet- 
ing Card order. You can earn real money every day 
and sell your friends, business, professional and 
society people our nationally known Business and 
Personal Xmas Greeting Cards, also Commercial, 
Personal and Wedding Stationery. Large commis- 
sion paid daily and liberal monthly bonus to full 
or part-time salespeople. We furnish samples and 
everything necessary to establish you in a profit- 
able business of your own free. Write 
Manager Dept. X 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. 


Troy at 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 

















In Hanging Pictures 
Moore 


Push-Pins 
GLASS HEADS—STEEL POINTS 
1 0.'P bel mar wall paper or plaster 
cP Everywhere 
MOORE +e CO., Phila. 


Originators of Moore Push-Less 
Hangers to hold framed pictures. 


High School Course 
n 2 Years Fe 


two years. Meetsallrequirementsforentrancetocollege 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other a. 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
















You can complete this 








Dept. HB-53 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 
Fifteen beautiful varieties — all 
poees. Also 1— 50 cent Red 


o 4— 50 cent plants of 
my peg of ar Me dA in all. About $7.50 
worth. Parcel Post. Prepaid for only $1.50. A 
Million plants is the reason for these very, very 
cheap prices. Full instructions how to plant and 
grow iris—also list of 6 other unusual collections 


in every box. This is ideal time to plant iris. One 
exquisite Lavender Iris free for prompt orders. 


Otwell Iris Fields ~*~ ~* Carlinville, Illinois 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK. “Your Big Opportunity.”” LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AX-597, Washington, D. C. 
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BOARDs of various sizes—18x12 or 9x9 inches 
are the favorites. 

SMALL KeEcs. These have a peculiar fascina- 
tion; children will roll them about for 
hours at a time. 

Empty BoxEs of all sizes. Be sure to have 
one large enough to be used as a playhouse. 
Any large packing case with one side re- 
moved will serve the purpose. 

WHEELBARROW OR SMALL WAGON. This 
serves a variety of purposes and is always 
useful. 

SPRINGBOARD, from 6 to 9 feet long and from 
12 to 18 inches wide. At first, one end 
should be raised only a few inches from 
the ground, the other end resting on the 
earth. The child will soon walk up and 
down on this board, learning balance and 
bodily poise. The end may be gradually 
raised until the child is able to walk up a 
steep incline without falling. Both ends of 
the board may be raised equally above the 
ground, starting from a very low point, to 
serve as a bridge to be walked over. 

LADDER. A short ladder placed at a slight 
angle offers wonderful possibilities for 
climbing. 

SWING. The one shown in the picture is the 
best type. This has a square board and 
four ropes. The two ropes on each side are 
fastened together about three feet above 
the seat. On such a swing the child may 
place himself in almost any position. 

CLIMBING Rope. For children over two years 
this is a safe method of teaching balance 
and lack of fear. It is an ordinary stout 
rope fastened with a large loop at the end 
nearest the ground and knotted above at 
one-foot intervals so that when it is hung 
from a tree or beam the child can pull him- 
= - by grasping the knot next above his 

ead. 

SAND PILE. With pails, shovels and dishes 
of various sizes this offers a source of end- 
less joy and lends itself to almost every 
variety of play. 

TuB Ponp. A small pond that will satisfy 
the instinctive desire of every child to play 
with water can be made with a galvanized 
iron tub or a wooden washtub about three 
feet in diameter. In such a pond there 
may be goldfish, frogs and turtles as a be- 
ginning of the friendly familiarity with 
animal life that should be a part of all 
childhood. It is a satisfactory and safe 
place for sailing small boats that the chil- 
dren may construct for themselves. 

HAMMER AND NAILS. Nails can be ham- 
mered into a board by two-year-olds. The 
nails should have broad heads—one-inch 
wire nails are best—and the hammer must 
have a broad, flat striking head 


Additional outdoor playthings are horse 
lines, pushmobiles, hoops, large rubber 
balls six to eight inches in diameter and 
bean bags with washable covers. Nearly 
all the materials mentioned can be used 
indoors as well as out, but for indoor 
play—and possibly out-of-doors, too— 
there are the fascinating tin or aluminum 


dishes and measuring cups that may be 
new or kitchen discards. 

A rolling-pin offers great possibilities, 
and small unpainted wooden blocks cut 
from a two-by-four-inch piece of lumber 
in six-inch lengths will serve to build 
almost any type of house. A doll carriage, 
small broom and mop, doll bedstead and a 
small homemade suitcase with a handle 
will all be used by boys as well as girls. 
Pieces of bright-colored cloth about twelve 
inches square serve for bedspreads and 
teach a sense of color. 

The indoor play room should have noth- 
ing in it that the children cannot use. 
Painted walls and hardwood or linoleum 
floors that can be readily washed are best. 
Low chairs and a low table should be pro- 
vided. It is better for a child to eat at such 
a table, with his feet resting on the floor, 
than to use a high chair—even at the ear- 
liest age when he can sit at a table. Low 
shelves to hold the toys and a large open 
basket for the same purpose are always 
needed, and the children will soon learn to 
put their toys away after using. 

With these playthings children learn to 
know materials and their uses; also that 
things cannot be dominated by anger, but 
will respond only to intelligent use. The 
creative instinct is satisfied; skill, poise 
and balance come naturally; form and 
color are soon recognized; and ingenuity 
and self-expression have a full chance for 
development. If possible, have the chil- 
dren play in groups; there is no better 
way to learn the give-and-take of all social 
life. 

Above all, let us remember that it is 
the doing that counts. A father whom I 
know spent the greater part of a day set- 
ting up an electric train for his small boy. 
When it was in running order on its tracks 
the father said ‘‘There, now look at that. 
Isn’t it fine?’ The boy’s lip trembled as 
he said “Yes, it’s fine, daddy—but what 
is there for me to do?”’ 

To me it is a cheering sign that we have 
at last gone back to this understanding of 
the essential directness and simplicity of 
childhood. 

The guiding impulse behind our modern 
thought of play for little children is that 
this form of expression is the child’s grop- 
ing impulse toward the establishment of his 
personality. 

If we leave him free in the environment 
that contains the simplest elements for 
health, mental development and happi- 
ness, and give him only an occasional help- 
ing hand by the way, he will work out his 
own problems; and self-reliance as well as 
character building will be started in the 
right way. 





Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
the LapIiES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. State when the baby 
is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
suggestions for the feeding of children 
from one week to six years of age. Price, 
10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
JOURNAL Housss. Price, 50 cents. 


How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 


How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


WuatT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 


PLANNING THE LITTLE HOusSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEW BASKETs. An enlarged 
edition. Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


JOURNAL PaRTIES. Our new booklet of good 
times. Price, 20 cents. 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City. 

THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American and 

French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the. one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . SOK PRN er 
NN eg gS Riera 45 
Jackets... ata Aiea ss cg ea 40 
Blouses and Skirts st ; oo ao 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 Years) a 35 
Children’s Sets. . . . : ‘ 35 
Children’s Clothes . ere 
Lingerie. .. . SEES a ers re 30 
Transfers . : 25, up 














Gives Perfect 
Foot Comfort 


To have a body tingling with vitality you must 
exercise. To exercise properly you must have 
comfortable feet. Massage your feet with Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Balm before you go out, and 
you will be able to walk, golf or dance with 
perfect comfort. 


Apply it even after you have been on your 
feet for hours and are suffering keenly from 
them, and you will get immediate relief. Foot 
Balm dispels all foot aches, pains and burning 
sensations, reduces swollen feet and ankles. 
Relieves corns, callouses and bunions. 





At all drug, shoe and department stores—35c per jar. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Balm 





This North Dakota Church Earned $95 


How Your Church 
Can Earn Money 


If your church, or any one of its or- 
ganizations, could use some extra 
money, it will pay you to investigate 
our plan. We should like to help you 
solve your money-raising problems 
and, at the same time, perform a dis- 
tinct service to your community. 


$100.00 or More 


Nearly everyone knows The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. For introducing 
these three worth-while magazines by sub- 
scription into more of the homes of your 
community, we will pay you liberally. 
Write today for all the interesting details. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
623 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


“We were more than bleased with results from 
your money raising plan,” said Mrs. James 


Ott for this circle of Pennsylvania women. 














Invitations— Announcements 
100 in script lettering, $3.50 


ed ding gS a two sets of envelopes 


Write for Samples Visiting Cards, 











L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1050 Cheatant St., Philadelphia, P® 
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vital bea uty 


oe exquisite 


Smo oth dein 





says King Vidor 
director for 


METRO-GOLDWYN- MAYER 


“ExQUuISITE smooth skin is a 
vital factor in every screen 
star's success. I’ve never seen 
it successfully faked under the 
close-up’s glare.’ —King Vidor 


EAUTY and brains work hand 

in hand in Hollywood! The 
lovely screen stars know the impor- 
tant rdle smooth exquisite skin plays 
in any girl’s happiness and success! 


But their skin must meet the 
searching glare of the lights in the 
close-up which is all revealing. Make- 
up is of little use. The skin itself 
must be rarely smooth. How they 
guard it! 
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Renée Aporée’s rare Gallic beauty inspired this delightfully luxurious 

bathroom with its recessed bathtub and marble floor. This bathroom 

was especially designed to express the charming individuality of the 
beloved Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer star 


Nine out of ten screen stars use 
Lux Toilet Soap.* It cares for their 
skin the true French way. For it is 
made by the very method used for 
the finest French soaps. 

All the great film studios have 
made it the official soap in their dress- 
ing rooms. Beauty is very faithfully 
served in Hollywood! 

Order some today—delight in the 
abundant lather—even hard water 


can’t quell it. Let it care for your 
skin as it does for the skin of the 
beautiful women on the screen. 


Instead of paying soc or $1.00 for 
a cake of French soap, you can now 
have the same luxury for just toc. 





*There are in Hollywood 433 important 
screen actresses, including all stars. 417 of 
these use Lux Toilet Soap. 96% of all the 
lovely complexions you see on the screen are 
cared for by this fragrant, white soap. 








“Lux Toilet Soap gives my skin that beautiful smooth- 
ness I thought only the finest French soap could give 
—it is certainly a lovely soap. I enjoy it.” 








LUX Toilet SOAP - 





Luxury hitherto found only 
in French soaps at 50¢ or e 
$1.00 a cake «. «mow 
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Extension Lelephones prevent 


embarrassment in Making or Answering calls 


CU An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


How embarrassing it is, some- 
times, to have to answer the tele- 
phone in the presence of other 
people. You or your guests will 
appreciate being able to answer 
or make a call in any part of the 
house. 

Extension telephones are im- 
portant in many other ways. 
They save countless tiring steps. 
The living-room, library or den 
surely needs a telephone. Another 
should be in or handy to the 
kitchen. A telephone beside the 
bed is indispensable in times of 
illness or other emergency. 


In renting or building a new 
home, it is just as important to 
plan for plenty of telephone ser- 
vice as it is to provide for any of 
the other essentials of household 
convenience and comfort. Ask the 
local Bell Telephone business office 
to advise with you. A world of 
telephone comfort may be had 
for very little extra cost. 





Our Very Best People 


(Continued from Page 8) 



































How Corns 


Calluses are ended now 


This new way stops 
pain in 3 seconds 


CIENCE has perfected new methods in ending 
corns and callus spots. No more paring. That 
is temporary; that is dangerous. 

You touch the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid which acts like a local anaesthetic. 
The pain stops in 3 seconds. You wear tight shoes, 
walk, dance, in comfort . . . instantly! 

Then soon the corn begins to shrivel up and loosen. 
You peel it off with your fingers like dead skin. The 
whole corn is gone. Works on any kind of corn or 
callus, hard or soft; new or old. Ask your druggist 
for ‘‘Gets-It."" Results are guaranteed. 


‘GETS-IT” nes" 
é = Fastest Way 





Light for the 
little fellows 


FLasHuiGcuts for children— 
what a sensible idea! Little 
chaps have a hard enough time 
in a grown-up world. Give 
them a bright, friendly light 
to chase away fear of the dark. 
To help out when one can’t 
reach a light-switch. The most 
fascinating kind of gift—and 
one of the safest. 

If I were a mother, I’d keep 
one near my bed, too. And 
because I’d want the brightest 
light and the longest lasting, 
I’d use only Eveready Bat- 
teries. They’re the most im- 
portant thing about a flash- 
light, you know. I’d ask for 
them by name. 

The flashlight habit is a good 
one, with children in the house. 





of theaters and hotels and stately stone 
edifices loomed a Chicago she had but 
vaguely understood—a city of throbbing, 
pulsing human effort, a place of work and 
achievement, of struggle and of power. 

And with that instinct for grasp upon op- 
portunity that had been Dominick Rae- 
burn’s and Marta’s, she felt the man be- 
side her Aladdin to this greater kingdom 
of her sudden understanding and thrilled 
to the possibility of a more splendid ad- 
venture with him than any that had yet 
come into her life. 

“T love it,” she exulted—and did not 
know that she was already including him 
in her reason for that triumphant cry. 

She knew it, however, before the week 
was done, for Jan Piernowski stayed in her 
life with the certainty of destiny. 

She met him again at the Institute. 
With a casualness that suggested long, 
tried acquaintanceship he took her to a 
little restaurant off the boulevard, not even 
seeming to know that the Nicky Fanes of 
the city demanded more pretentious set- 
ting for their charms. There he told her 
of himself, depicting his background with 
a few phrases as sharply as his hands could 
model clay into human semblance. 


““T WANT you to know what I am,” he 

said, and she caught her breath in the 
implication of his desire. “‘My father 
worked in the steel mills. He was killed 
there. My mother died of starvation. I 
sold newspapers when I was five. I paid 
my way through school by odd jobs. I 
have worked in the mills. I work in a mill 
even now, the furnace of my wish to create 
art that portrays labor. That is my life.’’ 
He stared across the table at her, his 
strangely luminous eyes almost clairvoy- 
ant in theirintensity. “‘ What do you think 
of a life like that?” 

“My grandfather worked in a silver 
mine,’”’ she told him proudly. 

“Tt’s a long way from grandfathers to 
grandchildren,” he said a little wistfully. 

“Not so far,” she tried to laugh, but as 
he took her deeper into realization of the 
basic actualities of living she saw how com- 
pletely Dominick Raeburn’s money had 
removed her from contact with the battle- 
ground. 

With every day of her association with 
Jan Piernowski she fanned into flame the 
red ashes of heritage from Dominick and 
Marta until she knew herself as ready for 
combat with fate as either of them had 
been. 

“‘T love him,” she told herself; and with 
the declaration she stripped off all the cot- 
ton wool of wealth and tradition and of 
promise to Charles Cadwallader Croft. 
“T love him, and I’m going to marry him.” 

Although his lips had said no word of 
love to her she read the pleading of his 
eyes and made her plans with a certainty 
like Marta’s own gamble for Dominick. 


HE knew that her mother and her 

grandmother would do everything in 
their power to prevent her marriage to 
Jan. She did not underestimate Marta’s 
power and she decided to circumvent their 
opposition by marrying him before they 
knew of his existence. 

To Charlie Croft she gave exactly the 
same tribute of remorse she would have 
given to a dinner hostess whom she was 
disappointing at the eleventh hour. To 
Jan she gave the promise of passion, the 
loyalty of love and the high hope of hap- 
piness they would find together in adven- 
ture through the wider spaces of the world. 

The buccaneer who had been Dominick 
Raeburn and the gypsy who had been 
Marta Bucklin glowed in their grand- 
child’s spirit as she went with the man she 
loved through highways and byways of 
the whirling, rushing, pulsing, passionate 


. city that owed its yesterdays to her people 


and its tomorrows to the people of the man 
she loved. 


Coming with him from the gallery of a 
symphony concert one Friday afternoon, 
with the joy of having shared with him a 
master’s interpretation of the Valkyrian 
love music, she ran squarely into Adele 
Graves. 

Under the sharp scrutiny of the old 
woman’s eyes she felt the need for swift 
action. ‘‘You love me, don’t you?” she 
asked Jan, heedless of the crowds surging 
around them in the dusk. 

“‘Always,” he said, his word a pledge 
for eternity, his eyes widening at the sud- 
denness of her query. 


HE swung around, thrusting both her 
hands into his own and looking deep 
into his eyes. ‘If you want to marry me 
at all, you’ll have to marry me tonight.” 

“Why?” 

“They’ll stop us if we don’t.” 

“Your mother?” 

““She’s away.” She did not tell him that 
Angela was scouting Paris for her daugh- 
ter’s bridal raiment. ‘“‘My grandmother.” 

“T do not fear her.’’ 

“You don’t know her. I'll tell her,” she 
promised, and made him leave her at the 
foot of the steps of the house. 

She found her grandmother in the li- 
brary, which had been nothing but a 
magnificent gesture of scholarship with 
Dominick Raeburn. Tall, straight, black- 
haired, black-eyed, the old woman sat be- 
hind a great carved desk, going over a 
sheaf of papers with the impatience of 
annoyance she had held for accounts. 
“Well?” she flung at Nicky and raised to 
her the half-hostile, half-wistful look age 
lifts to youth. 

“Busy?” Nicky fenced for time. 

“Why?” 

“T want to talk with you.” 

““‘What’s happened?”’ Her voice rang 
challenge as the girl came across the wide 
space of Mosul rug and stood across the 
desk from her. It had always been part of 
her strength to be ready for battle, and 
she seemed to brace herself visibly as she 
stared up at her grandchild. 

She was, Nicky felt, an adversary to be 
feared; but she felt, too, a welling power 
of her own, a realization that she possessed 
in her own spirit a spark of the fire that 
had flamed in the older woman. 

“T’ve decided,”’ she plunged into con- 
fession with desperate determination, 
“that I can’t marry Charlie.” 


ERY slowly old Marta set down the 

paper in her hand. Very keenly her 
gaze went over Nicky. With the shrewd- 
ness of a fencer she studied the girl’s soft 
fairness, her trembling lips, her flushed 
cheeks, her blazing eyes. ‘‘Who’s the 
other man?” she asked her. 

“He’s Jan Piernowski.”’ She flung up 
her chin in defiance of the swift attack. 

“Never heard of him.” 

“You will some day.” 

“How?” Scorn vibrated her voice. 

“He’s a sculptor. A great sculptor.” 

“So?” She shrugged disdain. ‘‘How 
long have you known him?” 

“Long enough to love him.” 

“What is he? Where’s he from? Po- 
land?” 

“South Chicago.” 

“With eleven brothers and sisters, I 
suppose. ” 

“With none.” 

“Oh!” She had lost a wedge of ridicule, 
and she knew it presaged defeat, for there 
was something in the hard defiance of the 
girl across the desk that reminded her of 
her own youth. 

For the first time she saw in Dominica 
Fane the power with which she had shaped 
her own life. Under the cold fury of her 
disappointment in the girl there ran a little 
hot thrill of pride that one of her blood 
should have the courage to face her for the 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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‘Healthful as the 


mountain breeze 
is the circulation 


of air over ICE 2 


in a good refrigerator J 3 





UST as the pure, exhilarating air of the mountains fills 

the lungs with its life-giving breath, so does the ice- 
purified air that a good refrigerator breathes, constantly 
rejuvenate perishable foods. 

A good refrigerator actually breathes! The air is con- 
stantly in motion. It flows over the ice cake, which chills 
it; drops to the lower level, and then rises through the 
food compartments, passing again over the ice—its cease- 
less current, meanwhile, freeing the food of impurities 
and odors, keeping it fresh and sweet. 

What part does IcE play in this battle against food 
spoilage which goes on, unseen, within a refrigerator? 
Let us see. As the ice-chilled air flows over the foods, it 
takes up their excess heat and moisture and whatever im- 
purities and odors they give off. These are borne to and 
absorbed by the film of moisture on the ice cake and car- 
ried off in meltage through the outlet. The air continues 
to circle as long as there is ice in the refrigerator. Impuri- 
ties and odors are eliminated constantly—not once a month, 
but every minute of every day in the year! 

There is no other refrigerant like Ick. You can depend 
on it. In a good refrigerator it maintains a temperature 
cold enough to keep foods fresh; dry enough to prevent 
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mold;and moist enough 
to retard the drying 
out of meat, cheese, 
butter, vegetables or 
fruit. It preserves the 
delicious juices and 
precious, elusive fla- 
vors of food. 

It is important to ' 
have a good refrigerator. This does not necessarily mean an 
expensive model. You can get a thoroughly good one, 
correctly designed, tightly constructed and well insulated, 
at moderate cost. When kept in good order and properly 
handled, it cannot fail to give the most satisfactory results. 
Ask your local ice company to help you select the refriger- 
ator best suited to the size and needs of your family. It has 
the facts, obtained by practical test. 


Interesting Booklet Free 


Write for booklet, “Why We Refrigerate Foods,” by 
Dr. M. E. Pennington, Home Refrigeration Expert. This 
booklet gives much valuable information about the care 
of food and of refrigerators. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


National Association of Ice Yodension 


+ 163 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Name. 
Town. 











163 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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The New Hotpoint 


SUPER-AUTOMATIC 


$980 


Me 





You set the throttle for 
ANY heat you want 











REDUCED PRICE on the famous Hotpoint 
Model ‘‘R.’’ Was $5:00. Now only $395 

















are Two Amazing [ron Values 


HE marvelous new Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC 

Iron gives you convenience, speed and economy 
you never dreamed possible. Women everywhere are 
talking about it. 


No more scorching! You don’t have to be constantly on 
guard while ironing, for fear this iron will get too hot and 
scorch. Just iron away smoothly in a regular, easy motion. 
It keeps at ANY heat you set. 


No more pulling the plug! While you iron away, this iron 
Maintains any heat you want—but uses current only part of 
the time. You never need stop to pull the plug while ironing. 


No more waiting! When doing damp, heavy pieces, you can 
keep right on ironing with a Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC, 
when, on the same pieces, another iron would get too cool— 
wasting your time while you waited for it to catch up. 


No more worry! If you are interrupted to attend to the 
children, or by the door bell or telephone, when 
you return the Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
will be at exactly the same heat as when you left 
it—ready to continue without wasting a minute. 
No waiting for it to heat up again—or to cool 
down because it got too hot. This iron never 
gets too hot or too cool for ironing ANY kind 
of goods for which you set it. An iron that never 
gets beyond ironing heat is safe and worry-proof. 


Save money! Actual ironing tests prove that the 
Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC Iron reduces the 
amount of electricity used for an ironing; 27% less 
in ironing light pieces and 8% less in ironing 
heavy work. 


EDISON ELECTRIC 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 


Branches and Factory Service 





Hotpoint is the Standard for Quality 
all over the world 


For whatever price you want to pay there is a Hotpoint 
Quality Iron available; from the world’s finest Hotpoint 
SUPER-AUTOMATIC at $8.80, and the SUPER-Iron 
with its exclusive, practically indestructible CALROD 
element at $6.00, to the famous Model “R” at $3.95. 
And remember this! If the iron you buy bears the name 
Hotpoint, we stand back of it. See the full line at your 
electric company or dealer’s store. 





Save time! The same tests prove that this iron saves 27% 
of the time required for ironing light pieces, and 16% for 
ironing heavy things; in each case removing the same amount 
of moisture from the clothes, as necessary for perfect iron- 
ing results. 





A GENERAL ELECTRIC ORGANIZATION 





APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill.,and Ontario, Calif tioepoint 3-Ib., 5-Ib. and 6-Ib. irons. Your electric 


Stations in the principal cities 


Only the Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC Iron can give 
you the great advantage of the matchless CALROD heating 
element inside a one-piece solid iron casting where it is forever 
sealed in and protected. No other iron in the world has 
this practically indestructible construction. It also has the 
large, comfortable Thumb Rest that rests your wrist, arm 
and shoulder; the Hinged Plug to treble cord life; the 
famous Hot Point and a host of other features. 


No other iron, plain or automatic, can offer all that the 
Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC gives you. It is a truly 
amazing value when you consider its marvelous convenience 
and the saving in time and electricity every: week ! 


* * * 


Reduced Price on the famous Hotpoint Model “R” 
Was $5.00. Now only $3.95 


And here’s more wonderful news! Now you can buy 4 
genuine 6-lb. Hotpoint for only $3.95. Millions of 
women paid $5.00 to $8.25 for this same iron. 


How can we do it? Our sales of the Model “R” 
have been tremendous, and because of this ouf 
manufacturing costs have gone down. In line with 
our regular policy, we are now passing this saving 
on to our customers. 


The quality of this famous, popular-priced iron 
remains at the same high Hotpoint standard an 
is covered by the same Hotpoint guarantee. 


(There are corresponding reductions on othef 


company or dealer will gladly tell you about them.) 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES AND ELECTRIC RANGES 
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(Continued from Page 150) 


sake of the man she wanted. ‘‘She’s my 
own!” she exulted; but the sudden re- 
membrance of Leona Croft congealed her 
January thaw. “‘Have you told Charles?” 
she demanded. 

“NO. 

“Will you?” 

“‘T’ll wire him when I’ve married Jan.” 

“You will not.” She rose, facing Nicky 
with frowning majesty. ‘“‘You’ll tell him 
before you do anything else.”’ 

‘“*He’s in New York.”’ Her voice leaped 
high in relief both at his absence and at 
realization that telling him was the only 
barrier old Marta had set. 

“You'll tell his mother.” 

“‘She’s in Florida.” 

“You'll tell Leona.” 

“1 Gant.” 

It was her first admission of weakness, 
and Marta snatched at it. “I can’t stop 
you from making a fool of yourself,’’ she 
told her. “If you want to jump off a cliff, 
you can jump; but while you’re in my 
house you'll do things my way. You'll 
come with me to Leona. You promised to 
marry one of her family, and that family 
has the right to know before anyone else 
that you’re going to break that promise.” 

“T can’t go.” 

“You go to Leona, or you keep your 
word to Charles.” 

“T’ll tell her.”” She clenched her hands 
in dread of the ordeal, but her eyes blazed 
as she turned toward the door. 

“Wait!’’ Marta’s voice clanged com- 
mand. ‘“I’mgoing with you. Call thecar.”’ 
She flung her sables around her and sailed 
before Nicky with imperious effrontery 
into the quiet of the Croft drawing-room, 
a vast space cluttered by the brocades and 
ormolus, Cupids and Psyches, gilding and 
gorgeousness of a bygone day. 


O SUBTLY did it background the two 

old women already in it that Nicky 
Fane shrank back from its menace, feeling 
its power over a time it continued to deny. 
It was, she felt, a battlefield on which her 
grandmother and her grandmother’s as- 
sociates had waged many a conflict with 
one another, with a world outside them- 
selves. Within its walls she must fight 
more than Marta, more than Leona, more 
than Adele Graves. 

Exactly as Marta Raeburn had done 
the first time she came into Leona’s house 
after her marriage to Dominick, the girl 
a Ra her shoulders and threw back her 
read. 

Old Leona Croft, portly and pompous 
in black velvet, her triple chins burrowing 
into pearls that had been Eugénie de Mon- 
tijo’s, her diamond-weighted pudgy fingers 
grasping a Spode cup, and old Adele 
Graves, her gay chiffons defying her web- 
wrinkled face and hawk-sharp eyes, lifted 
at her coming, glances so startled that she 
was sure they had been gossiping of her. 

“We want to talk to you,” Marta told 
Leona without even the prelude of greet- 
ing. Adele rose a little reluctantly. ‘‘ No, 
you stay,” Marta halted her. ‘ You’ve 
gone through plenty with us—you can go 
through this.” 

“What?” Leona rumbled. 

““My granddaughter’’—her eyes swept 
Nicky with an emotion the girl could not 
fathom—‘“‘has something to tell you.” 


ITH a nod of command she pushed 

her to the center of the group. Under 
ihe eyes of the three old women, hard, wise, 
inscrutable, she stood—a rebel to the caste 
they had labored so long and so hard to 
establish and maintain. 

“T am not going to marry Charlie,” she 
told them. “I am going to marry a man 
you don’t know—a poor man, the son of 
an immigrant laborer.’ Before the horror 
of old Leona’s gaze she rushed 
up the banner of her pride. 

“Tlove him,” she boasted. 

‘Eh?’ Leona 
gasped. 

“The young man 
of the concert?”’ 
Adele asked, a 


gleam of satisfaction flickering up in her at 
this double routing of Leona and Marta. 

““Yes—I’ve told you,” she went on to 
Leona, ‘“‘because my grandmother in- 
sisted that I tell one of your family before 
I marry.”’ She turned to where Marta 
stood, silent, glowering, her black eyes 
swooping down on old Leona’s fluttering 
fury, her mouth curved in triumph. 
“That’s all.” 

*““All?”’ Leona’s cry held her. “All? Do 
you think you can come here and mock 
me and get away without a word? I don’t 
care if you don’t marry Charlie. He can 
find a dozen girls prettier and richer and 
of better family. I don’t care if you marry 
this guttersnipe of an immigrant’s son. 
He’s good enough for you. Blood’s blood. 
Your grandmother’s mother was a gypsy 
light-o’-love. Your grandmother wasn’t 
much better when she ran off with a man 
the week after his wife died and ——”’ 


ND stopped you from marrying him,” 
old Marta cried. ‘“‘Yes, my mother 
was Romany, but she was a princess, and 
I’m Romany, and Dominica Fane here is 
Romany, and too good for any of your 
tribe.’’ She came a step closer to Leona, 
her eyes blazing until she looked like some 
old roadside fortune teller rising from the 
earth to shout curses upon the stoning 
boys of the hedgerows. ‘‘Who are you to 
sit in judgment upon me? Who are any 
of you?”’ 

She whirled round upon Adele, making 
her cower before her rage. ‘‘ What are you 
to taunt me or my people? What gives 
you the right to laugh at Romany? My 
people were free, I tell you, when yours 
were serfs and slaves. Yes, we’re Romany! 
Blood’s blood, and we prove it!” 

Closer she moved till she bent over 
Leona, who sat motionless, her throat 
gulping beneath the Montijo’s pearls, her 
diamond-heavy fingers shaking as if with 
palsy, while Adele Graves creased futile 
seams in her gay chiffons. ‘Why did I 
win Dominick Raeburn from both of you? 
Because you were wretched sparrows, 
twittering over curbstone crumbs, while 
he and I flew to the stars. We were strong 
to take what we wanted. We took love 
as this child of our blood is going to take 
love. Do you think I’d let her marry any- 
one of yours now? Guttersnipe? She’s 
going to marry a man! What does it mat- 
ter if you don’t know him? This town is 
going to remember him when all the rest 
of us are forgotten!”’ 


HE moved back from them, empress 
yet of a dynasty she had seen go down 
in defeat before the power of the city it 
had built, triumphant because she had 
snatched a brand for the future from the 
embers of the past. She swept out from the 
devastated battlefield where two other old 
women shivered in the chill of final defeat. 
At the doorway of Leona Croft’s house 
she put her hand on Nicky’s arm. “ You'll 
have to fight for everything in life that’s 
worth the having,” she told her. Her 
brooding look went down the deserted 
avenue to the lights of the great buildings 
to the northward. ‘“There’s your city. 
Go into it with your man. Take from it 
what you can. I’ll give you no money.” 

“T want none.”’ In this moment of part- 
ing she felt strangely close to Marta, splen- 
didly understanding of all that Marta had 
been, exultant of all she had done. With 
the fires of Romany kindling in her heart 
she burst into a great pulsing gratitude to 
the woman who had passed on to her the 
torch of an ancient freedom. ‘“‘ You’ve 
given me more than that.” 

“You’ll never know how much,” Marta 
said, ‘‘until you’re as old as I am now.” 
Somberly she peered at her grandchild. 
“Marry your sculptor man and hold him 
as I held the man I loved,” was the only 
blessing she bestowed ere she 
went down the steps to her 
waiting car. 

But the memory of the 
pride with which she 
gave it made high 
dower for Dominica 
Fane. 









































W. H. Guscott 
(Ohio) 
$90 in One Month 







(Pennsylvania) 


Elizabeth Gibson 
$200 in One Month 
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(OUR QUESTION: 


How Can 
Make More Money 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare 


UNDREDS of thousands of extra dollars are earned every . 
year by the representatives of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 2 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. You will find the 
work easy and pleasant, and, above all, profitable. 


Commissions Additional Profits 
For every subscription that you Once you get fairly started, we'll 
secure you will be paid a generous be in a position to offer you four 
commission. profits for your subscriptions, two 


Monthly Bonus other payments in addition to lib- fe 
In addition you will be affered a eral commission and bonus. id 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 
duction. This alone may run as 
high as $300.00 a month. 
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Territory i 
There is no restriction on the ter- 
ritory in which you may work. 


Your Profits 


The table that follows will give some idea of the ex- 
tent of the monthly profit for part-time or full-time work: 


Total Monthly 
Profits About 


Average Subscription 
Production of 


Less than 3 a week $ 5.50 
Less than 1 a day 15.35 
Less than 3a day . 47.00 
Less than 4aday . - 64.00 
Less than 10 a day - 167.00 


1 Take ‘ites ci of this 


Act NO WI money-making opportunity. 


tue CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ANT WORK .42é2-? 


Earn $20 to $50 a week retouching photos—men or 
women. Noselling or canvassing. We teach you at home, fur- 
nish working outfit and employment service. Write today. 


't Studios, Dept. D-9, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. Side Pinning 
Pant-ease@ ~ DIAPER 


Tubularknit; soft; comfortable; easily put on. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians and nurses. Three sizes. Sold at Dept. Storesand Baby 
Shops i in sanitary containers. If store does not have “ Pant- 








The Dainty 
Deodorant 









Eliminates 
All Body Odors 


AbdDAs8 OF EVERSWEET applied un- 
der the arm, between the toes, any- 
where, eliminates all embarrassing per- 
spiration and body odors. Eversweet is 
invigorating, very healing, relieves chafing 
andisanefficient antiseptic. 


ease,"’ send for free booklet or 3 garments, any size, sent post- 
paidfor $1.00. INFANT WEARCOMPANY, Box202, Perry, N.Y. 


NURSERY FURNITURE 

& Free Booklet; care and dec 
orating the nursery. Send for copy 

E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 371 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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New York 
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Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Right for dental arches of 


average size 


Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Scientifically designed for 
smaller, more oval dental 

arches 


Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic 
For either large or small 
dental arches that require 

massage action 
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No Excuse Now 
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nm 744444 
Ten seconds with your mirror 
tells you which of these three 
. new Pro-phy-lac-tics you need 
yaaa 


rrr 





é hon very next time you look into a mir- 
ror, face your features with these facts: 

1. Dental arches (teeth and gums) differ. .. 
2. “No one type of brush suits all types of 
arches,” say dentists... 3. Pro-phy-lac-tic 
now presents three new and different tooth 
brushes. One exactly suits your dental arch. 


Pick yourself to win 


In ten seconds your mirror tells you what 
type of dental arch you have—what type of 
tooth brush to use. Place yourself. It’s easy. 
And... pick yourself to win a sparkling new 
health of teeth and gums you never dreamed 
would be yours. 

The test is as simple as ABC’s. Just look 
at yourself. If you have a full-formed face, 
your dental arch is full-formed. Then the 
Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic is right for you . . . Or, 
your features might be more petite, reveal- 
ing a smaller-than-average and more sharply 
oval arch. Then a smaller, sloping brush is 
the one you should use—the Oval Pro-phy- 
lac-tic. 

You may be either of these types and still 
require a totally different brush. For if your 
mirror shows pale and tender gums, a dental 


All three Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brushes are on display 
at local stores. Shown in 
this special cabinet which 
contains mirror to help 
you select right brush. 
Note the transparent 
handles in new and 


beautiful colors 





arch of sub-normal condition—then you need 
the special care of the Masso Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
This brush massages as it cleans. 

For 35 years Pro-phy-lac-tic has consist- 
ently kept pace with dental science. We con- 
sider these three new brushes the biggest con- 
tribution to dental hygiene we have yet made. 

All three brushes have been patiently, 
carefully, scientifically designed. No pains 
were spared to build them well. . . to make 
them beautiful to look at as well as practical 
to use. Quality that has made Pro-phy-lac- 
tic world-famous was even improved upon in 
the light of advanced manufacturing methods. 


Give your teeth this chance 


You’ve read this far. What we’ve 
said appeals to your own good 
judgment. Why not, then, give 
your teeth the benefit of a brush 
designed for them? 

Make the mirror test anyway. 
Then see the new Pro-phy-lac-tics | 
now showing at local stores. If | 
you have any doubt at all about | 
the type you should use, just ask 
your druggist—or your family 
dentist. 

Use your new Pro-phy-lac-tic 
for several weeks. Then look into 
your mirror again. Gloriously 
white teeth, smooth, coral-firm 
gums, are a fitting reward for these 
few moments of study about the 
tooth brush you use twice daily. Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass., Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Co. (Canada), Ltd., Montreal. 
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Face your mirror with these facts 


Your dental arch follows the form of your face. Most 

people have a full-formed face and dental arch. Others 

tend toward the small, more sharply oval type. And in 

both these groups there are some whose teeth and 

gums call for special care. Look into your mirror... 

Decide your type . . . Then select the brush designed 
for your specific dental arch 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


different in shape and size . . . alike in quality 
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Enough Hires Household Extract to make 


8 BOTTLES 


{pint size} of delicious root beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 





Try Root Beer : 
at our expense! 


Now, to win new friends, we offer a complimentary es 
bottle of Hires Household Extract—sufficient to make 8 
pint bottles of root beer. a 


This trial will show you how easy and economical it is 


to make delicious, cooling root beer at home. 
All you add to Hires Household Extract are water, sugar 
and yeast. Then after it sets for 2 days, you’re ready to 


offer your family one of the finest, all-year beverages J 
that can be made. ' 


If the trial delights you and your family, then for 30c 
at all grocers’ you can buy a full-size bottle of Hires 
Extract—it makes 40 bottles of root beer, costing about 
1%c per bottle, compared to the usual price of 15c to 
25c for bottled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families all over the nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching beverage at 
an economical price. 


Hires created the original recipe and today it’s better a 
than ever. It is made of the juices of 16 roots, barks, a 
berries and herbs—nature’s tonic and appetizing ingre- 
dients, rich in vitamins. 


Get this Free trial bottle of Hires Household Extract, to- 
gether with simple directions, by mailing the coupon at 
once—or order a full-size 30c bottle from your grocer. 





THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send H hd te Household 
me sample of Ire Extract a 
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Or Lon Ghaney 


HAT’S the difference between a loco- 


motive and a tack hammer?” 
“T don’t know; what is it?”’ 


“Well, then, never buy a tack hammer, 
because it might turn out to be a locomo- 


tive.” 


Tickling the Ivories 
OME nerve,” 


with a deft twist of the hand. 








fi oe 
Ps Lt | 
ONE OLD LADY: ‘‘ WHY! MY OLD SCHOOL- 
MATE, MABEL SCROGGS! I REMEMBER 


YOU WHEN YOU WERE ONLYA LITTLE, 
SKINNY THING IN SHORT SKIRTS!’’ 











cried the enthusiastic 
young dentist as he extracted the molar 


dale St. 
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Who Will Gast the First Stone? 


ISS LUCILE M. SMITH, who was 
overcome by gas while taking a bath, 


owes her life to the watchfulness of Karl 
Royer, elevator boy. 


—From the Dubuque (Iowa) Herald. 


NEW BABIES, $98 EACH— Damaged in 
transit but put in order. SMITH, 1516 Up- 
—San Francisco Examiner. 

Perhaps Mr. Stork yawned while engaged 
in his nonstop flight. 


R. ROYSTONE and Newt Davis, local 
hick school teachers, have returned from 
a motor trip to points in Southern California 
and Mexico. —Pittsburg (Cal.) Dispatch. 

Well, travel probably helped quite a lot 
toward remedying the situation. 


eA Teacher's End and Aim 


ITTLE Willie in school one day 
His teacher did offend— 
He had never been paddled before, 
But he got it in the end. 


—NICHOLAS MAMULA. 





Warfare 


CorRA: Everything’s fair in love and war. 
Dora: How about the brunettes? 
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““‘WELL, FROTHINGHAM, MY SON, 
HERE’S SOMETHING OF INTEREST 
TO BOTH OF US. THE TIMES SAYS 


July, 1928 


Unto the Third and Fourth Generation 


fips tragedy of the flea is that he knows 
for a certainty that all of his children 
will go to the dogs. 


Sympathy 


RS. O’'CALLIHAN: And did ye iver 
hear o’ the likes of this, Mrs. Murphy, 
one of these wimin artists refuses to take her 
husband’s name 
because it’s not 
pleasing, sez she. 
Mrs. MURPHY: 
And well I can 
sympathize with 
the poor critter 
meself, for it was 
an awful pill for 
me to swallow 
when I had to 
change me own 
name from 
O’Grady to Mur- 
phy. 

Simplified 
Spelling 
ER parents 
had chris- 

tened her Mary; 
But the ‘‘7,’”’ she declared, was a flaw; 
So she changed it to May; 


Then she married one day, 
And now it’s been shortened to Ma. 


How About a-Month of Sundays? 
EACHER: Now, boys, what month of 

















A POOR LOSER 





As We Have Often Wanted to Do 


HEN the baby has finished drinking, it 

must be unscrewed and laid carefully in 

a cool place under a tap. If the baby does 

not thrive on fresh milk, it should be boiled. 
—Ad in Children—A Magazine for Parents. 


When Was the War of 1812? 


UNIOR: Is that freshman dumb? 

SENIOR: Say, he’s so dumb if you told 
him when the Seven Years’ War started he 
couldn’t tell you when it ended. 


YOUR MOTHER IS DUE BACK FROM 
ABROAD ON THE TWENTY-THIRD”’ 


No Tough Ones, 
Either 


WILLIE: All of ’em. 


the year has twenty-eight days? 








cA Brief Request 


UDGE: Have you 

anything to say be- 
fore sentence is pro- 
nounced upon you? 

PRISONER: Yes, sir, 
make it short. 


Old for His Age 


esol (aged six): 
How old is your 
twin brother, Buddy? 

Buppy: I don’t 
know. I’ve never 
asked him. 


Anything to Fill 
the Church 


HE Ladies of this 
Church have cast 
off clothing of all 
kinds. They may be seen in the basement 
of the church any afternoon this week. 
—Church Bulletin, Dallas, Texas. 


The Suburbanite’s Prayer 


wee I lay me down to sleep. 

My seeded lawn may angels keep 
And save my flowers from those thugs 
And thieves of night—voracious bugs. 
May kindly fairies save my soil 

From gnawing weevils that despoil, 


From next-door neighbors’ thieving chicks, 


From caterpillars, worms and ticks. 
And may I wake in time to shave, 
In time to loiter as I lave, 

In time to breakfast at my ease, 
The while I view my beets and peas 


And may I catch, my breakfast down, 
The eight o’clock express to town! 


— ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


Use Only Thumb Tacks 


UT, doctor, how can I drive a nail 
without hitting my fingers?” asked 
the confiding young bride after the band- 
age was adjusted. 
“Hold the hammer in both hands,” he 
advised. 





THE PEST: ‘‘SORRY T’ BOTHER YOU, 
SIR, BUT CAN Y’ GIVE ME A LIGHT ?”’ 


eA Mail Graduate 


O WHAT do you 
owe your success 
in life? 

Zo: the P.. D:.°O. 
business course, and I 
pay my last install- 
ment tomorrow. 


eA Bad Roll on 
Land and Sea 


USBAND (at sup- 
per): These buns 
are only half done! 
WIFE (at same): I 
know it, dear. That’s 
as far as I got baking 
them by radio when 
anSOS came in. 





WOMAN — White to 
cook. Apply Hotel Chat- 
ham, Penn Ave., city. 

— Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


Many Happy ‘Returns 


URRAH! My for- 
tune is made! I’ve 
just discovered an auto- 
matic mousetrap!”’ 
SKEPTIC: Yeah, our cat 
had kittens too. 


Tis,is It? 
HAT is the plural of 























at?” 
“A chorus.” 


‘Page Ringling Brothers 


The black head bobbed, split into a golden 


grin, and withdrew. —Greensburg( Pa.) Tribune. 




















































































































BEAUTIFYING THE HIGHWAYS 





**HEARD THE LATEST?’’ 


Chip Off the Old Block 


.45-CALIBER revolver had been fired 

point-blank at him, the bullet penetrat- 

ing his skull and entering the woodwork. 
—Tampa (Fla.) News. 


The Winning ‘foke 


HE annual convention of American ht- 

mor for the purpose of nominating the 
logical candidate for the forthcoming year 
was in session. 

Favorite sons crowded the platform, 
while delegates pledged to the various jokes 
sat seriously in the long tiers of seats that 
spread away from the platform. 

The Scotch joke had a prominent place 
on the platform, and was biting quarters, 
for he had just sold his hoose (house): 
Near him stood the movie joke, nursing 4 
custard pie and a painful grudge that kept 
him from sitting down. 

Madame Nouveau Riche, just back from 
Paris, was prepared to sing the mayonnals 
in the popular manner of the French 
pheasants, and the mother-in-law joke was 
palpably annoyed at her propinquity 
the Pat-and-Mike joke, which held a hod- 
ful of corned beef and cabbage between its 
knees. 

The Mrs. Newlywed joke was stil! blus*" 
ing, for on the way to the convention sh 
had asked the butcher for a pound 
beefsteak—‘“‘and plenty of gravy, please’ 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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“Tf you want to look young at sixty 
uard your youth at sixteen,” 


is the advice of the noted star, Fannie Ward 


SLENDER, girlish figure dances down the stage 

with youthful grace. Back in the audience an 

old lady claps excitedly and whispers to her grand- 

daughter: “ What a miracle! She is just as young as 

when I saw her play in London forty-seven years 
ago!” 

The actress is Fannie Ward, who proves by her 
own youthful loveliness that the modern woman 
need not look old even though she is past sixty, 
and a grandmother! 

“Every woman who wants to look young at 
sixty,” says Miss Ward, “should begin to take care 
of her figure at sixteen. Youthful grace is never a 
matter of years. A slumping, careless carriage will 
make even sweet sixteen look stodgy and 
awkward.” 


Youthfulness of figure depends largely 
upon the condition of the important 
muscles of the back and abdomen. Women 
are finding that the wearing of a Spencer 
garment which gives these muscles needed 
support, not only keeps them young of 
figure, but relieves them of fatigue and 
gives them a fine tonic sense of inner com- 
fort never experienced before. 


The debutante, spending long hours 
dancing or playing golf, the young busi- 
ness woman sitting too steadily at her 
desk, or the young mother, a bit fagged with the 
strain of maternity, should have a Spencer designed 
to meet her individual needs, as a most necessary 
“youth insurance.” 


Call the Spencer Corsetiere 

or write to Anne Spencer 
Look in the telephone book under “Spencer Cor- 
setiere’” and ask the Spencer Corsetiere living 


PIEN CEI 


tance MARR REG 


CORSETS, GIRDLES, BRASSIERES, BELTS, SURGICAL CORSETS 


Sold only 


through 
Spencer 


© 1928, The Berger Bros. Co. 


Corsetieres 





















Compare this picture of Fannie Ward with the one taken nearly 
forty-five years ago. You will see that she actually grows 
younger with the years. She advises every woman to wear a 
Spencer, designed to keep the figure young and graceful. 


Fannie Ward in 1884 


nearest you to come to your home. Have her make a 
study of your figure from the standpoint of correct 
posture and beauty of line, for such a study must be 
made before a Spencer garment can be designed for 
you. This figure study will not obligate you in 
any way. 


If you have any individual problem, write direct 
to Anne Spencer, using the coupon below. 


4 





$ 


How 
the Spencer Service 
zs brought 
to you 





The Spencer Corsetiere comes to 
your home and makes a study of 
your figure. 





The Spencer Designers create a 
garment from this study to safe- 
guard or correct your figure. 





The Spencer Corsetiere shows 
you how to adjust your Spencer. 


WRITE TO ANNE SPENCER TODAY 
Anne Spencer will give you personal advice 


Anne Spencer 





c-o The Berger Brothers Co. 
141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a free copy of your interesting illus- 
trated booklet, “The Way to Youthful Grace.” 


free upon any problem you may have about 
the control or correction of your figure. 


lat cn sai Vtg A i is Gah nai AR cnt: 


July, 1928 


Do you want to make money? 


Tue Bercer Brotuers Company, New Haven, Conn. In Great Britain: Spencer Corsets, Ltp., BANBURY, Oxon, ENGLAND 


ane 


? 





WE CREATE A DESIGN ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 


Check the square to the right, if you have a financial ~” 


~~ ~=s problem. Anne Spencer will tell you how you may make 


$100 to $250 a month. You will receive necessary training. 
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: a i Now, in Colors, too! 


Vollrath Ware is now made in 
colors as well as white. Send for 
our new book, ‘‘Color Captures the 
Kitchen.” It is FREE. 


























YMMNY sg 


in enameled kitchen-ware 


OW architects and decorators 
decree that beauty belongs in 
the kitchen too! . . . that even 

pots and pans can be interesting and 
attractive in form, texture and color. 

And Vollrath Ware shows that they 
are right! Look at the picture. 

Smart women whose love of beauty 
in all its forms is innate, have long 
enjoyed the attractiveness of Vollrath 
Ware. Now, the symmetry and lustre 
of Vollrath vessels are increasing its 
popularity in the tastefully appointed 
kitchens of modern homes. 

But beauty alone is not all that Voll- 
rath Ware brings to the kitchen . . . for 
Vollrath vessels are so easy to clean! 


Hot suds and a 
cloth or brush will re- 
move the most tena- 
cious food particles. 





Each vessel is triple-coated with vit- 
reous porcelain enamel fused on a steel 
base under a heat four times as hot as 
any you can produce on your stove. Its 
hard, glazed surfaces are so non-porous 
that even the strongest juices are slow 
to stain them. They absorb nothing. 


And foods cook better because these 
enamel-on-steel vessels heat quickly and 
evenly and hold their heat. Their gas- 
welded handles, spouts and ears cannot 
come off at awkward moments and spill 
the contents or burn the hands. 


See some of this beautiful, 
ware at the leading hardware, house 
furnishings or department store where 
you trade. There is a 
Vollrath vessel for 
every kitchen need. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
Sheboygan Wisconsin 


lasting 
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The double mean- 
ing joke, all dressed 
in purple, was powdering her two faces, 
and the who-was-that-lady-I-seen-you- 
with-last-night joke was trying to look 
one-third her age by associating with the 
prohibition joke. 

Suddenly the stage of the convention 
hall collapsed and from the flies the jum- 
bled favorite sons were doused with flour 
and hundreds of gallons of ice water—the 
practical joke had arrived. 

— JOHN FORBES. 


‘Rather Fresh Too 


MALL Bobbie was spending the night 
with his aunt. When bedtime came 
auntie opened Bobbie’s bundle to get his 
night clothes but found only daytime suits. 
Mother had forgotten his beautiful pa- 
jamas! 
“That’s all right,’”’ said auntie with her 
nice smile, ‘‘ Bobbie can wear one of Cousin 
Edith’s nightgowns.”’ 


No reply came 
from Bobbie for a 
moment. Heseemed 
to be swelling up. 
His little chest ex- 
panded to capacity and the words finally 
shot out. “No! No!” he shouted. “I’d 
never, never wear a girl’s nightgown. I’d 
rather go to bed RAW!”’ 





Heated Arguments 


Come in and See Us Roast with the 
Gas Turned Off. 


— Johnstown Tribune. 


Pipe That! 


ISTORY TEACHER: 
‘After us the deluge’?”’ 
PuPIL: “My father says it was the men 
who put in our plumbing.” 


“Who said, 


Every Pocket its Own Suitcase 


HE boy found that his shoes, his shirt, 
a knife, watch and fifty cents in change 
had been taken from his trousers pockets. 


— Missouri Paper. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 

A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
he sent to replgce those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 

Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HomE JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 
promptly to insure receipt of the August issue be- 
fore it is ‘“‘sold out."” We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank draftsin remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
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T WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, which is a year-round 
A resort, world famous for its baths and waters, one 
recognizes leaders of society, the big men of business, 
notables from here and abroad. One sees the people 
whe are photographed at the races at Saratoga; on 
Bailcy’s Beach at Newport, at Southampton and Bar 
Harbor. Catering to such a clientele, the Greenbrier 
is naturally noted for its quiet elegance and good liv- 
ing. And in this establishment, where each and every 
item is unquestionably correct, Cannon towels proudly 
take their place. 

There are great, thick, white, soft Cannon towels in 
every bathroom in the Greenbrier. There are always 
plenty of them. They are always fresh. And why 
Cannon towels? Because Cannon towels are entirely 
Pleasing both to the guests and to the management of 
this fine hotel. They suit the guests because they are 
delightful to see and a joy to use. They satisfy the man- 
agement because they suit the guests and because in 
every other way they fulfill the practical requirements 
of business-like buying. 


Cannon Mar- 
moset turkish 
towel. Borders 
in pink, blue, 
gold, green, laven- 
der. About $1.75. 



























Cannon Whale 
turkish towel. 
Borders in pink, 





blue, gold, green, 
lavender. About 
$1.75. 


Cannon service, as it is technically termed, is the 
rule in most of the famous hotels in America. When- 
ever you ask why, purchasing agents explain that 
Cannon towels in actual use prove to give the most 
satisfactory service. They look better, they wash 
better, they wear better and cost less, than other 
towels of comparative merit. 

What is true of these housekeepers on a large scale, 
holds in the administration of a private home. Cannon 
towels are made in decorative modern designs, colorful* 
and charming. They are ideal for homes where towels 
see active and continuous service. And their prices are 
most reasonable, as you will discover for yourself if 
you shop around. 

Cannon turkish and huck towels, bath mats, bath 
sheets and face cloths, priced from 25c to $3.50, are on 
sale in dry goods and department stores everywhere. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York 
City. 

*All colors—blue, lavender, green, pink, gold, guaran- 
teed absolutely fast. 
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“Pink Tooth Brush ? 


Heed its warning —Get IPANA TOOTH PASTE 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-78, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send mea trial tube Name 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 

Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 

to cover partly the cost of 

packing and mailing. 








© B.-M. Co., 1928 





i). NOT neglect a tell-tale tinge 
of “pink” that may appear upon your 
morning tooth brush! 


Do something about it! For it is a sign 
and symptom that something is amiss with 
your gums. It is a definite warning that 
your teeth—though they may seem sound 
as a dollar and be as white as snow—are 
faced with some degree of danger. 


If you will talk to your dentist he can ex- 
plain very simply how often setious trou- 
bles can start in the gum structure. 
He will tell you that these distressing ail- 
ments, which attack the health and mar 
the appearance of thousands every year, 
most often arise from the nature and char- 
acter of the food you eat. 


How your diet damages your gums 


For this modern food is too soft. Arti- 
ficially refined, it is deprived of the coarse 
fibre and wholesome roughage that should 
keep the blood briskly astir in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. 


Result— gums grow idle, inactive, dor- 
mant. They become soft and sensitive to 
the brush. They bleed easily. They lose 
their normal tonicity, and become easier 
prey to the onset of gingivitis, Vincent’s 
disease and even the more feared, but less 
frequent, pyorrhea. 


Massage of the gums is the simple re- 
storative measure that 
specialists have found so 
practical and so helpful. 
It is easily performed— 
with the brush or with 
the fingers—twice a day 
at the time you brush 
your teeth. And thou- 





sands of good dentists order their patients 
to use Ipana Tooth Paste for the massage 
as well as for the regular cleaning with the 
brush. Massage with Ipana, they say, more 
quickly revives the flagging circulation 
within the gums, bringing fresh vigor, 
health and firmness to the starved and 
depleted tissues. 


Ipana and massage 
maintain the gums in health 


For Ipana is a tooth paste specifically 
compounded to tone and stimulate the 
gums while it cleans the teeth. It con- 
tains ziratol, an ingredient well known to 
dentists for its antiseptic and hemostatic 
properties. Ipana has enjoyed the cordial 
support of the profession for years since 
first its formula was offered to the 
profession. 


So make a test of this modern tooth 
paste. Send the coupon for the ten-day 
sample if you wish. It will quickly prove 
Ipana’s delicious taste and its remarkable 
power to make your teeth clean, white 


and sparkling. 


Ipana is worth a full-tube trial 


But a far better way to test Ipana is to get 
a full-size tube from the nearest drug 
store—more than enough for thirty days’ 
use. Brush your teeth and rub your gums 
with it, twice a day, for one full month. 

Then examine yout 
a | gums. You will see an 
or improvement—in colot, 
firmness and health. ‘You 


thousands have, that 
Ipana is the tooth paste 
you wish to use for life! 


Modern food is delicious—true! But it deprives the gums 
of stimulation and health 
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Interesting Recipes Which Achieve 
A ppetizing Flavor at Small Cost 


OW ready for you— 
another set of recipes 
for delicious French 
dishes! Wonderful 
combinations of the 

————]} less familiar cuts of 
meat with vegetables, with fruits, 
with stuffings, with delectable sea- 
sonings! Each one typical of the flavor 
and the economy which have made 
French meat cookery famous! 




















All the recipes in this new set are 
as enticing, as helpful as the first 
series of French meat dishes which 
proved so popular last year. They 
give you still more ways to use cuts 
of lamb prized by French women, but 
perhaps new to your menus. That 
these appetizing cuts are the less ex- 
pensive ones, that these tempting 
dishes cost so little, will surprise you. 


The very first announcement last 
year of the publication of *“Tempting 
New Meat Dishes Adapted from the 
French’’ brought thousands upon 
thousands of requests for these Swift 
recipes. 


Ten wonderful dishes 


So valuable have these first recipes 
been in planning better meals at mod- 
erat’ cost that Swift now has pre- 
pare | ten more—a second series! Each 


reci} c of the new set has been adapted from some these French lamb dishes, flavor that is based on the 


ROULADE...RAGOUT...CASSEROLE... CUTLET 


—— 4 


0 


9d series 


APPROVED BY GEORGE RECTOR, FAMOUS AMERICAN 
AUTHORITY ON FRENCH CUISINE 
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“These new Swift 
recipes enable the 
housewife to give 
her family deli. 
cious meat dishes 
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from inexpensive 
cuts of lamb.”’ 
George Rector 
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Shoulder of Lamb, 2 delicious, less expensive cut, ready with other ingredients for 
making Roast of Lamb, Fermieére, one of the famous French dishes described in the new 
Swift recipe cards. The coupon below brings the recipe cards to you—free ! 











famous French dish under the supervision of Mr. juices of good meat. Begin your dish with meat that 
Geo: ge Rector, of Paris and New York, famous au- you can apne on to give you the goodness you 
thor'ty on French cuisine, who wears the medal of | want—Swift’s. Distributed from the great meat 


the “ociété des Cuisiniers de Paris. 
T 


centers through 400 modern branch houses and 


help you shop expertly for the cuts used in Swift's own fleet of refrigerator cars, Swift’s fresh 


thes. delicious French lamb dishes, Swift has prte- meats come to you firm, tender, rich in flavor. Ask 
parc! a chart in which each cut is pictured and your market for Swift's meats. And mail the coupon 


desc-ibed. Like the recipes, it is free. 


today for these delightful French recipes and the 


Your family will enjoy the appetizing flavor of instructive meat chart. 


ee 


as they do in France. 
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Lamb Shoulder Chops, meatyand full of flavor, 
which the new Swift recipe cards tell how to cook 


Swift & Company 


Lamb, Fermiére, ready to serve—a delightful combi- 
nation of vegetables with a Lamb Shoulder Roast. 


TREK Mail the coupon below and you will 

receive promptly the new Swift lamb 

recipe cards, “‘Tempting New Meat Dishes 

Adapted from the French—znd Series,’’ and 

the instructive lamb shopping chart. (Postage 

on coupon, 1 cent if pasted on government postal 
card, 2 cents if sent in envelope.) 





Chicago 


the various cuts of lamb. 


Lamb Roll, a Jess expensive cut of great value in these 
tempting French dishes. 





Home Economics Department, 
Swift & Company, 4326 Packers Ave., 


I want a set of your new free lamb sociae cards, 
“Tempting New Meat Dishes Adapted from the 
French—2nd Series,"’ and the free chart picturing 
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RAY-TILE 
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**RED-TILE’’ 
Gold Seal 
Rug 320 
























‘*ANTOINETTE” 


Gold Seal 






















“‘CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Gold Seal 
Rug 322 
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NEW note in kitchen floor-covering—the 

very thing for women who want something 
else than the usual color-scheme of blue and white 
or brown and white in their kitchen. 

It is the Congoleum “Gray-TILE” pattern— 
a refreshing combination of orange, blue, soft gray 
and black! Just picture the possibilities it suggests 
for cheery, new color-schemes. 

“GRAY-TILE” is but one example of the unusual 
style and individuality that are found in the latest 
Congoleum Rug designs. Each possesses a charm 
and style equaled only in expensive rugs. Among 
them you are certain to find a pattern that will 


make some room in your home brighter... . cozier 


....and more attractive. 
Much as youll delight in the beauty of these 
rugs, you will equally be pleased by their labor- 


saving qualities, durability and very low prices. 











a noteworthy innovation in 
Americas most popular fl OOF covering 
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The quaint pattern of old-time garden 
| unmatched yet harmonizing 
bricks apparently laid at random..... 
is the motif for the “GRAY-TILE” 
design (Gold Seal Rug 378). 


Think of the work you can save by having rugs 
which a damp mop will clean in a twinkling... . 
just a few whisks and they are spotless as new. 

And the unusual durability of Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rugs will amaze you. It is due to the exclu- 
sive Congoleum Muj/ticote process. More than a 
mere surfacing, this process builds wear-resistance 
right through the heavy pattern. 

Inferior rugs, similar in appearance, can be pur- 
chased at lower prices, but such rugs cannot provide 
the quality, beauty and years of guaranteed satis- 
factory service which have made Congoleum Gold 
Seal Rugs famous. Accept no substitutes. 

_ConGoLeum-NaIrN INC. 
* General Office: KEARNY, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
PittsburghSan Francisco Minneapolis KansasCity 
Dallas New Orleans Atlanta Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, 
Montreal 














oa F ‘COLOR MAGIC 

| REE IN THE HOME,” 

| by Anne Pierce, is fullof practical 

' “pointers” that any housewife 
can use to advantage. It contains 

| many illustrations and suggestions as well 

| as an ingenious chart of color harmony. Send 
this coupon for a free copy to Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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